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MAN 

A MONTHLY RECORD OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 

PUBLISHED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
THE ANTHROPOLOQICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


y.Ii. — A/i communicutioHS printed in ilxx (trc sitjucd or initialled hi/ their 
authors, and the Council of the Institute desires it to be understood that in r/ivinp 
piihliciti/ to them it accepts no responsibility for the opinions or statements expressed. 

—Max, 1906, consists of ttoclvc monthly-published sheets, of sixteen pages 
each, printed in single column; containing “•Original Articles" and substantial 
“ Ilceiews " of recent pahlications ; all numbered eonseculircly 1, 2, 3, antcards. 

If.Ii. — Articles published in ilw shonld be f/iioted by the year, and the 
refcrcuec-nuniber of the article, not by the page-reference ; e.j;., the article which begins 
on p. .3 below should be r/uoted as Ma.v, 1906. 2. 

ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Africa: East. Witli Plate A. Routledge. 

An Akikuyu lma£e. By IF. IScorcsbg Routledge, M.A. .t 

The imiigo that forms the frontispiece of the present iinn)l)cr of Max Iim I 
liccii obtained for the liritiah ^lusoiim l>y Mrs. Sidney L. Hinde, tin? wife of H.M. 
Siib-Coininisaioncr for the Kcnin ])i-ovinL-c. 1 Imvo licen askd to write a few notes 
iiltoiit it ill her absence. 

In 1903 I was living in the conniry of the Akikuyu, in the district of (he |>ctty 
chieftain Wombugii, whose village is situated on the Uiver <ioiir.i, uiidwny between the 
points now indicated on the limp as Fort Hall and Fort Nyeri, in the province of Kcnia 
ill liritish East Africa. 

Coming one day suddenly over the sky>line of what proved to lie a sort of huge 
imtiirnl amphithcati'c, 1 saw at the bottom a large number, jierhaps .>00, of ]>eoplt—say 
.300 men and the rest women and childreti. Tliu women and children, dressed in the 
usual way, stixid around aa spectators, availing themselves of the natiinil rise of the 
ground the lielter to see, but they took no active part whatsoever in the ceremony. 

The nieti were specially drcs.sed for the iiecasioti ainl formed up u.s a coin|iHct IkmIv 
in (he arena. 

The elements of the men's drc.s.s were the same a.' in everyday life jdua the special 
shoulder wings or shields invariably employed in dancing, but (be material of their dress 
was exclusively tho dry, whitish-yellow, fibrous sheath that foniis- the outer covering of a 
eoh of lipo tuoizo itistcad of lieing the fur of the Colobus monkey, im is customary. 

The costume consisted of:— 

(I.) A garland formed hy a hoo]>, to which was attneiictl al>out thirty maze aheatlis 
standing out from the lieutl like the rays of n "tar. 

(2.) A shoulder wing or frame projecting ii|)\vards aliuvc the beail aliout 9 indies, 
and consisting of iiii uniilet |Missing l'■>nml tlie arm as high u]i ivs jiussible, from which 
>praiig a light eaiie ovoid hmip with its eircuiiifereiiee directeil forwards and back- 
wiinls, to the periphery of which was attached tufts of the dry maze sheaths. 

Bv eoiisinnt informal practice a Kikuyu can impart from the muscles of the 
shoulder a peculiar (piiveriiig iiioveiiiciit to tlie ."0 shoulder daiieing shields tliat much 
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rc8einbIos the action of the wing:; of n young bird when anticipating food from 
the parent, and the effect of such, in the ca.se of a large number of dancers, is mo.st 
efffotire. 

(3.) An armlet worn just above the elbow, from wbich dcpeiulei] a bnnch of mn/.e 
sheath—the equivalent of the white bnshy tail of the Colobns monkey (Gnu) u.sually 
worn at the dance. 

(4.) A circlet placed just above the curve of the calf of the leg fornted of cane, of 
which the ends, extending about six inches backwards, allowed the maze sheaths to be 
aiTangcd like the long wliite back-hair of the Colobns. 

In their bands they ciuried, instead of the usual life preserver (Jo-ro-ma), a stick 
about two foet long, to the extremity of which a largo tnft of maize sheath w'ns 
attached. 

A small group of elders stooil facing the crowd, and one of tlieir number 
addressed it. The assembled performers then went through certain complicated Sir 
Roger de Covericy-liko movements in a series of short jumping steps, and finally 
ranged up in front of the elders. (This particular jumping step is practised at 
odd times.) 

One of the old men then very carefully miwrap)>ed the sundried clay image from its 
covering of green banana leaves, and, supporting it on his extended palms, held at the 
level of bis face, proceeded to dance it up and down. 

Immediately on his so doing the crowd seemed to go wild with excitement, 
apparently applauding and at the same time going through the sot steps in ]>orfect 
time, but more vigorously than ever, and without moving from the spot where each 
man stootl. 

The image was then elevated for adoration three or four times and then carefully 
wrapped up and put away. 

The whole party departed to go through the same ceremony elsewhere, so they tohl 
me. The proceedings took about half-an-honr. 

Some time previously when talking with the Akikuyn, I hod made very precise 
enquiries ns to what constituted good looks in a man and a woman ; and it was then 
impressed upon me by them that perfect beauty required a low forehead, a loug 
ueck, and a pronounced umbilicus (slight umbilical hernia). I was much struck, 
therefore, by the way in wbich the figure conformed to the canons of l>eauty thus 
previously laid down. 

The Akikuyn always referred to the figure ns “ the little one,” and explained to 
me that whosoever saw it must needs dnni>.e—ho danced involuntarily. 

These images are sometimes male and sometimes female. The one I first saw and 
subsequently acquired was a female, the sex being indicated by the small triangular apron 
which custom amongst the Akikuyu requires even the youngest female child always to 
wear, but the breasts were quite unindicated beyond being marked by a couple of blue 
beads. It seemed to me at the time that the figure was not intended specially to express 
the idea of femininity or motherhood, a view that was proved afterwards to be correct 
by similar male figures being brought to me. 

Being well known to everybody present, either personally or by repute, I had no 
diflSculty in being allowed to be present or even in taking photoglyphs, but, though I 
expressed the greatest interest and devotion aud made handsome presents to the image, 
it w'ns somehow so arranged that in the two whole years amongst them 1 never saw the 
ceremony again repeated. 

My friends explained to me that there was nothiug sacred in the image itself, but 
that no one would think of treatiug it with disrespect, aud that it was kept hurled in 
the store of pounded maize flour to protect it from injury. 
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This festival t 4 vkc 8 place iinmetlialelj after the iii-gatheriug of the crops, i.e., 
hieonially. 

It is a rather remarkable fac.t that two Goverinneiit punitive expeditious raided this 
district subsequently but never found one of these images, for, had one been found, it 
would certainly have l)een brought in by the black tieops, who quite know the value of 
enrioa. SCORESBr ROUTLEDGE. 

Egypt: Craniology. Keith. 

Were the Ancient Egryptians a Dual Race? lit/ Arthur Keith, M.I). n 
My review of The Ancient Races of he ThcbalA* has l>ecn criticised by L 
Professor Arthur Thomsont and Professor Karl Pearson.^ A closer reading and more 
intimate acquaintance with biometrical methods compel rao to admit the justice of 
Professor Pearson’s criticism ; I certainly placed undue importance on the preliininaiy 
essay made by Miss Fawcett to teat the homogeneity of the Nnciiuhi crania from an 
examination of their length and breadth measurements. Hut the main problem discusswl 
in iny review was the interpretation of certain characters of Lgyptinii crania, which, 
bocauso they aro present in the skulls of negroes, may be conveniently styleil negroi«l. 
Miss Fawcott§ notetl a immber of those, amongst which were the height and breadth of 
the upper face, the upper face index, the height of the nose, and the ceidmlic index, llie 
presence of these characters did not effect the homogeneity of the ancient Egyptian ns a 
race when tested by biometrical methods and compared with other races which are 
usually regiirded ns pure. The authors of The Ancient Races of the Thebatd also notwl 
these negroid ehnractcrs, esimciully the upper face and nasal measurements, and, to 
explain their presence in one type of skull and their absence in another, formulateil^ the 
theory that there were two races in ancient Egypt—a negroid and a non-negroid. hen 
I wrote my review I had in mind the description which Sir Harry ,Iohuston| has given 
of the tribes in the Uganda pn»lcctorate, espceially of the Ruhima in which the negro 
and hamite charactere aro blended in varying degrees ; it appeared to mo that n more 
probable explanation of the negroid chanicters found in the crania of ancient Egyptians 
was to suppose that thei-e had been a direct infusion of negro blood in the Egyptian 
stock. It may be, however, that the anoietit Egyptians and negroes obtained these 
characters from a common stock or even independently. The main point at issue is this : 
were the ancient Egyptians a single or a dual race ? Two methods are available for the 
solution of this question : the biometrical mctho<l, or the method of aimtomicnl analysis ; 
Professor Pearson uses the one. Professor Thomson the other. It seems to me a 
perfectly legitimate proceeding to test these methods on a collection of measurements 
drawn from two distinct race.s to see how far, or with what degree of accuracy, the 
mixture may lie detected. I especially wished to see if they would detect an artificial 
addition of negro measurements to those of nncient Egyptians. The measurements 
used were those given by Thomson and Maclver for the male crania of ancient 
Egyptians, and those given by Shrul«all for modern male negroes. Because of the 
laLur entaileil I only used six measurements; these are given in the Mcompanyiiig 
table. I take this opportunity of expressing my indebtedness to Mr. P. J. Watkin, 
Lecturer on Physios at St. Thomas’s Hospital Medical School, who workc^ out the 
table for me. The data represents n mixture of about oiie-eighth negro with seven- 
eighths ancient Egyptian. The negro infusion may be regardwl as such a proimrnou 
a-s is represented by a race that 8ucce.<sfully invades and conquers another. I 
propose to apply first what may be called the biometrical method, and then what may 
lie named for convenience the Oxford method of anal ysis. _ 

•^AN.Jnae.ltKirK^'BS; t “ak, Jidy. No. 5S. 

1 Man, Angust, 1905, No. C5. § Stmeirlkn, \ol. 1., p. 48C. 

I ITie C'tffinda Prt<trctoratc, \'ol. II., p. 486, et tcj. 
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Tabi.e OK Meaxs (A), Standauo Deviation (B), Co-ekkiciext op Vauiation (C), 
iiud I’ROBAttLB Euuoics of—I. Mai-e Asciknt Eovptians ; II., Male Axoib.vt 
Eoyktians axi> Negroes. 


Ilcud Length *:— 


Number. 

I.—791 

11.—791-f- 
112 

A. 

181 ± -14 

184 ± 14 

B. 

616 ± -10 
6-33 ± -10 

3-35 

3-45 

C. 

± 0.5 
+ 05 

Head lireadlhs :— 

I.—784 

II.—784-f- 
111 

135 + -12 
135-4 ± -12 

5-36 + 09 
5-46 ± 09 

3- 97 

4- 03 

± -06 
± 06 

Cr/dtnlic Indices ; — 

I.—772 
II._772+ 

107 

7.3-5 i -07 
73-3 i -07 

3'35 + ’03 
3-33 i 05 

4-6 

4-54 

± -07 
± -07 

Bizggonuitic Diameter: — 
I.—506 

II.—506 f 

78 

126 8 + 15 
127'4 ± -15 

5-05 + -10 
5-50 + ■ 10 

4 008 + -08 
4-14 ± -08 

Upper Face. Height: — 
I.—682 
11.-682-1- 
103 

70-4 ± -11 
70-2 ± -10 

4-33 ± 08 
4-41 ± -07 

6-15 

6-28 

+ -11 
± -10 

Upper Facial Index :— 
I.—604 
■ 11.-604-1- 

55-7 ± 09 
55-3 ± 09 

.3-42 ± 06 
3-61 ± 06 

614 

6-5 

+ -11 
± 11 


73 


As rogards cbe loiiglli of head, the introduction of tlic negro ineasureiuents has not 
altcrod the mean ; it still reiunins 184 inin.; the standard deviation lias become greater 
b/ ■ 19, nearly twice tbc probable error. The head breadth has increased *4 mm.—^a 
small amount but representing three times the probable error. The staudnni devtalion 
has iucreased, however, only ‘10, an anionut appro.ximately representing the probable 
error. The cephalic index has droppeil '2, nearly three times the probable ciTor, bnt the 
standard deviation is scarcely altered—it Ls somewhat decreased. The upper face length 
is diminished by the negro infusion by *2 mm.—twice the probable error, but the 
difference in the standard deviation is within the range of probable error. 

1'he great bizygomatic diameter of the negro crania one would expect to effect a 
marked change on the mean facial breadth of the combined skulls ; the mean is raised 
•G rom., and the standard deviation is raised to almost five times the probable error. As 
regards the upper fucial index, the moan is lowered by *4, aud the standard deviation 
raised to nitber more than three times the probable error. 

I must confess that the alterations in the means of these measurements, and in their 
standard deviations brought about by so large an infusion of a negro clement, are sur¬ 
prisingly small: the greatest is the increase iu the mean of the bizygomatic diameter, aud 
that is only increased by about oue-forticth of an inch ; yet that amount is shown by the 
probable error to be four tiroes more than it ought to be in pure ancient Egyptians. I must 
frankly admit, too, that the measurements used are not only too few in number, but they 
ore also those in which the ancient Egyptians resemble the negroes, and are therefore the 
less useful for detecting such a mixture. ItLs probable that a more marked discrepancy 
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would have been found hod data bocu nvuilablo for nasal incuisurcmenis. Vet allowing 
for all tlieso circninstancea, tlie results of the npiilication of the biometrical method arc 
less dehuite than I expected, lint 1 do not think that such a <‘oiui>arniivo failure is due 
to anj fault in the method ; it is line rather to the data to which we apply the method. 
Kvery one of the tncasnrciucnts here tised represents the expression of com{M>site and 
unknown factors. What is most wantctl in craiiiology is a more ooui|ilclc knowleilge of 
the functions of the sknll so that every mcasnrcinent rcconled is the exact reprt-j.enlatinii 
of the extent to which a physiological quality has been developal. Tlierc is no d<inbf 
in my mind that modem biomotricians luivc given ns a scientific inethoil of estimating 
the mean and inoostiring the amount of variation, but it still remains to l« proved tliat 
wc can detect mixture of liumun races by tlic application of llicsu inctliods to the 
empirical quantities which, nt present, wo mea>nro. 

If now the method of analysis, employtd by the unlliors of Tin’ Aiiriviil linrcx of 
the Thchuvl to sc]uimte negndd from mni-ncgroid I'rania, arc applied to u mixed group 
of ancient Egyptian and miMterii negro crania, it will be found that, on their .staiidunl, 
iipjiTOxiinalely 70 jicr cent, of ibe negro and 20 per cent, of the ancient Egyptians are 
sepanitetl as negroid. Tlic mo.nns oinployeil arc perfectly legitimate if the olijuct is to 
nseertain tlic pro]>ortion of negroid skulls in any collection, that is, if it be ndmitted tlmt 
u relatively l>n>ad nasal aperture and wide face are essentially negroid cliaracters. It 
is to the inference drawn from the analysis, not to tlic nimlysis itself, that one must take 
exception, vis., that the presence of 20 per cent, of negroid skulls indicates tlie existence 
of a separate negroid nice amongst the aiiciiuit Egyptians. In my review I showed 
tlmt the Egyptian skulls distinguished by Piofcssor Thomson and Mr. Mnciver us 
negroid did |>osscss, to a slightly greater degree tlmn the non-ncgroiil, two other 
cliaracters which might be also called negroid, but 1 do nut think my oliscrvulions iti 
anyway support their coutenlion tiiut there were two r.ices in ancient Egypt; to my 
mind tlie presence of these otlier diameters simply shows that there is a slight ilcgrei* 
of correlation between various cninial cliaracters wliicli we agree to cull negroid. I do 
not tliink Profe-ssor Tiioinson estimates at its true value the fact that those Egyptian 
skulls which he 1ms separated as negroid Iiavo an abnormally low facial height: tlio 
iiitcrpretutioii I place on that fact is flint the nual 3 ’sis iiso.1 by the authors of The 
Ancirut Haecs nf the Thfbn'td is more iirtihcial than tliey admit; the elass of skulls they 
separate as negroid ore negroid hecansc of a mnrkeiilv low upper face length. Tlie 
authors of The Ancient Jtnrcs of the ThebuM have to demonstrate that the nasal and 
fneial indices of the niicicut Eg\'ptians are so much more varialilc than those of otiicr 
races tliat onl^v the existence of a dual race can explain the range and frequency of ilie 
variation. Now from llioir own iiioa.'iiremeiit.s and from the calciilatioiis made lij" Miss 
Fawcett, one maj' infer that variabilitj', as mcasureil hy the stiiiidard deviation, is not 
abiinrmnlly great in the ancient Egjjilians either ns regards tliclr facial or nasal index. 
It is dangerous in the present state of onr knowledge to liij’ weight on a comparison of 
measurements made on the living iicail with tliose made on tlic dried skull, hut from 
llie observations of Dr. C. •*>. Myers‘S on Egyptian soldiers one may infer that these 
indices are ns varialdc in modern us in ancient Egt'pliaiis and still no one attempts to 
separate those inodcrus into two distinct races. The obsolnlc iiicnsnremeiits of flio face 
show that tlie facial measnreiiiciils of tlie negroid Egyptians are only spuriously negroid. 
I want to mako clear tlmt it is not the system of anal^’sis employed by the Oxfoixl 
nntliors which is open to objection, but the tlieory whicli tliey raise on the facts obtaintsi 
by that system, viz., tlmt tberc were two races living in the Tliebaid—a negroid and 
non-uegroid. ARTIILU KE l PH. 

• Jimrn. Anibr, Intt.. Vnl. XXXV., Itui5, p. to. 
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Warren. 


On the Origin of Eoliths: a correction to Man, 1905, 103. Uy S. q 

llazshdine Warren, F.G.S. 0 

Unfortunately I clul not see the description of the figures in my article in the 
December number of Mam before it went to press, and some errors have crept in, the 
figures not appearing in the order I intended. 

The following is n corrected description in the order in which the figures should 
have l)een placed :— 

Aictipioul Imitations ok Eoliths produced without Designed Flaking 

(Figs. 1-5). 

Fig. 2 should have been Fig. 1. Description correct. 

Fig. a should have been Fig. 2. Description con-ect. 

Fig. 6 should have been Fig. 3. Description correct. 

Fig. 3 should have been Fig. 4. Described os Fig. I. 

Fig. I should have been Fig. 5, and the description should have boon os follows :— 
Tabular flint with I'cverse notches, made from either side and meeting nt a point. 
This is a flint from river gravel found upon a new road. It is interesting as the notch 
on the right'baud side of the point, as shown in the figure, is an ancient one ; while the 
notch on the left-hand side of the point, which is chipped on the surface shown, is 
modern and dne to cartwheel finking. The supposed eoliths frequently show chipping 
of different ages, as is seen in this instance. 


Fig. 4 should have been Fig. 6, and the description should have been os follows :— 
Tabular flint with notch and chipped edges, shown in its original position on the 
stone against which it had been cbippe<l. Palnmlithic drift of High Down, Isle of 
Wight. Not an “artificial imitation.” See description in the text. Compare Prestwich, 
op. eif.y PI. 20, Figs. 4 and 5. S. HAZZLEDINE WARREN. 

Tonga: Tatu. • Ling Roth. 

TonKa Islanders’ Skin-Markingr. Jiy //. Liny Both. m 

I. Tatus. —We are told by Cook ou his second voyage (Bk. II., Ch. III.), i 
that the men are “ tattowed from the middle of the thigh to above the hips,” and on his 
third voyage he tells us (Bk. I., Ch. II.) “ the men are stained from about the middle 
of the belly to about half-way down the thighs with a deep blue colour.” His 
companion, G. Foreter (Voy., Lond., 1777, 4to., p. 483), goes into more detail: “The 
custom of puncturing the skin and blacking it was in full force among the men, and 
their belly and loins were very strongly marked in configurations more compounded 
than those of the Tahitians. The tenderest parts of the body were not free from 
these punctures, the application of which, besides being very painful, must bo extremely 
dangerous on glandnlous extremities, and justly excited our astonishment: 

‘ et picta pandit speetaeuta ennda ! ’ —Hor.” 

This was at Eaowhe, or Middleburg Island. At Namoka Island he says the 
punctures nro exactly the same as at Tonga Tabu and at Eaowhe. Lnbillardierc 
{Seareh of La Peroiue, Lond., 1800, p. 383) simply tells us, “most of them are tattowed 
on all parts of the body.” According to Dr. Martin (^Mariner's Tonya Is., pp. 265-7), 
“ the parts tattowed are from within two inches of the knees up to about three inches 
above* the umbilicus ; there are certain patterns or forms of the tattow known by 
distinct names, and the iudividnni may choose which he likes.” D'Urville gives no 
written description, and W. Ellis merely says the men are “ tattowed from the short ribs 
to the knee ” (Authenfie Narrative, I., p. 93). Finally, I have to tlinnk Basil Thomson 
for. amongst others, the following note : “Every male Tongan on arriving at manhood 
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KIO. 1,—“ITAI" 
TATU rATTEUS 
OS THE ABM OP 
A TOSOA.V WO- 
MAS, AFTER 
■.ABILLARDI^RE, 
1703, 


was tatucil. Every portion of tlio skin from a little below tlie waist to a few iiiclies 
above the knees (except the skin of the pudeiula) wns coveted witli an elaborate design 
resembling blue laeework breeches, so that when lutthing or lisiiing the niun ui>]>eur8 
to be tvenring drawers. The upper part of tho <le8ign begins adlli ihutom' bands of 
tatning encircling tho body, and from these spring lo/ciigcs, triangles, 
and i>anillelogranis symmetrically arraiigCil to cover every portion. 
The designs arc similar in chnrnctcr to those of ilio native yrnttii or 
iMtrk-clotli, blit not idcntieiil, because tho taste of the o]ierator was 
allowed some pliy ” (Kig. 2), Cniiiimro Basil Thomson’s description 
with Dumont D’Urville’s illnsiration. According to Waldegravo “the 
men are tntooed from the hips to the knees ” {Jonra. Jtny. Geo. Soe., 
III., 1S83, p. 194). 

Of tho women Cook says on his second voyage, they have it only 
oil their arms and lingers, and there but very slightly (Bk. IJ., 
Oil. Ill ), while on his thinl voyage he mentions (Bk. I., Ch. X.) 
“tho women have only a few small lines or spots thus iniprinted on 
the inside of their hands.” According to I'orstor, “ the women, 
however, were exempted from this custom of disKgiiring themselves, 
and had only a few black dots on their Immls,” tvhile Mariner states, 

“ the women are not subjected to it, though a few of them chooso to 
have some murks of it on the inside of their iiiigcrs,” and W. Ellis 
says that tho w'onicu are only tatuoil “ upon the inside of tho hand.” 
However, Wuldcgrave montioiis “the women arc tattowed on tho legs and feet in a very 
pretty innnner with small stars ns a spotted stocking” (Jouru. lioi/. Geo. .Vee., III., 
1833, p. 194). 

The ojieration is thus described by Cook {Third Vot/in/r, l»k. J., Ch. X.): “This 
is done with a Hut bone instniincnt cut full of tine teeth, which lieiug dippcil in tho 
staining mixture, prepared from the juice of the door done, is struck into the skin 
with a bit of stick, and by that means indelible marks arc made. In this manner 
they tmcc lines and 
Hgiircs, which in 
some arc very ele¬ 
gant both from tho 
variety and from tho 
arrangement.” A 
fuller account is 
given by Mariner: 

“ The operation of 
the la tntloir, or 
piioetiiring the skin, 
and marking it wiih 
certain configuru- 
lious, is very apt to 
]>roduce enlargements 
Ilf the inguinal and 
axillary glands. The 

instrument used for 2 .—tatued tiiigii of a tosgax max. after dcmoxt d'crville. 
I he purpose of this 

iijHiration somewhat resembles it small tooth-comb ; they have several kinds of 
diflerent degrees of breadth, from six up to fifty or sixty teeth; they are made 
of tho bone of tho wing of the wild duck. Being dippctl in a mixture of soot 
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ami water, the ontliue of tbo tailoic is first markctl oft' l>ofore tho operator begins 
to pniictiire, wliioli he afterwards docs hr striking in tlie points of tlie instrument 
with a small stick made of a green branch of the cocoaunt tree; when tho skin 
begins to bleed, which it quickly does, the operator occasionally washes off the blood 
with cold water, and repeatedly goes over the same places; as this is a very painful 
process, but a .small jwrtion of it is done at once, giving the patient (who may justly 
be so called) intervals of three or four days’ rest, so that it is frequently two montli.s 
before it is completely finished. On their brown skins the tattow has a black appearance, 
oil the skin of an European a fine blue appearance. This opoi'iition causes that portion 
of the skin on which it is performed to remain perinnneutly thicker. During the time 
that it is performed, but sometimes not for two or three months afterwards, swellings of 
the iuguinnl glauds take place, which almost always suppurate; sometimes they are 
opciierl with a shell before they point, which is considcml the best troniment; at other 
times they are allowed to take their course. Wo iieoil not wonder at tlio absorbents 
liccoming so much affected when wo consider tho extent of surface which is subjected to 
this p.ainfttl operation ; even the ff/a/i* penis and tlio verge of tlio anus do not escape.” 
W. Ellis says: “ The instruments used upon tliis occasion are nearly tlio same ns at 
Ufnlieite.” 

Basil Thomson kindly informs me ho was told tho following by the natives :—“Tiie 
operation was performed with an instrninciit, or rather a number of instruments con¬ 
sisting of shark’s tcctli hislied to a wooden handle, the niiinl>orof teeth varying with 
the intricacy of tlio portion of tho design Ixiing struck. The i>aticiit Iny down and the 
teelli wore struck with a light mallet, the opemtor wiping away the blood with a piece 
of ffiuitH, and smearing the wound with a mixture of charcoal and cnudleunt oil. It was 
u matter of hononr to endure the pain without a murmur, hut t'uo operatiou was so 
[Niiiifnl, pariiciilarly on the iuucr part of the thighs, that only n small ]ioilioii could 
bo done at a time, aud tho process, tlicrofoi'c, occupied many days. Tlie wounds were 
inflamed for a time, hut the swelling soon subsided and the skin he.alod quite smoothly. 
Tlio design was roughly marked on tho skin first. Tlie office of Ta Tatii was not 
hereditary, os so many of the trades were among the Toiignns ; any man of the lower 
orders might lake to it, and those who acquired a reputation reccivtsl large fees for 
their services.” “ Their Kings, ns a mnrk of distiuclioii, are exempted from this cnsloiu 
(Cook, T/tirrl Voy., Bk. I., Cli. X.).” But Mariner lolls us: “It is considorod very 
Humanly not to he tattowed, so that there is iioixxly but Avlint submits to it as soon 
as he is grown up. The men would thiuk it very indecent not to be tattowed, beennao 
though in battle they wear uoihiiig but tlie iiuthi, they appear by this menus to bo 
dressed, without Iiuving the incumbrance of clotliing.” 

On the other Laud, W. Ellis writes : “ Some of these marks seem to be to distiiigiiisli 
tbe different tribes to wliicli tlicy belong, the other possibly are for oriiaineiit.” 
Wnidegruve states that “ as it is a very expensive nud painful process nothing hut tlio 
ridicule of the women would induce them to bear it” (Journ. Hoy. Geo. Soc,, III., 
1833, p. 194). Basil Thomson tells me he feels “sure there was no religious 
siguifteance in the custom. The native tradition is that it wns derived from Samoa, 
and colour is given to this by the similarity of the design, niul by llie fact that the Tni 
Tonga, who was too sacred to submit to the ofiBces of any Tongaii, had to go to Samoa 
for the operatiou. I believe thnt the object was decency. Any Fijian or other foreigner 
who took up his residence in Touga was greeted with shouts of derision when bathing, 
and he hastened to comply with the custom of the country to escape from it. In 1810 
William Mariner Avas contiunally importuned to he tatiied : Higgins and others of 
his companions alloAved themselves to bo operated upon. The early missionaries dis¬ 
couraged the practice, iind it is very rare to find a Tongati under forty Avlio has been 
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t4itnc<1. Twenty year* honco there will he no tntnctl Tongnn left. I Imve noticed tlmt 
a tatned Tongnn is inneli less delicate about exposing hiinscdf without a loin floih tliiin 
a man who has not been fatiied.” The ex[)lanution Basil Tlionisim gives is, it is to Ik.' 
noted, his own, and is therefore not one prejuired by the native ns an answer to meet 
Kuropcan inquiry. The claims of decency aro oftimtimos peculiar, a* witness the 
objection of the iShimese to the naked bathing of the French soldicTs.* Basil Thomson’s 
explanation appears to me to be the best that has yet Iteen ofl'erc.l. 

II. Kei.oii>s. —The Tongans had, however, other permanent skin marks bcsiilcs 
the tatu. Thus Forster writes at Mnldlobnrg or FnOtvhe (I. 421) : “ A man who was 
evidently a Melanesian or a hnlf-cisto [Fijian-Toiigan] had three circular spots on 
each arm, about the size of a crown piece, consisting of Kcvernl i“oiii'eiilrie circles of 
clevateil |H)ints, which answeretl to the puncnires of the Tahitinii~. but wen- not 
blacked ; l>esldes these he bud other black puticinies on bis hotly." A few pag<-s 
further on when tiescribing the latning, he says (p. 431): “ But bt-siilcs these, Wh 
sexes had three sjmts tm the arms, ettnsisting of concentric circles of puiiclnrc', 
without any blacking, which I have mentioncti befon-." He then continues, ]•]>. IS.I-G : 
*• .\notiier singularity, which we ol)servcd to Ito very general among these ptsiple, was 
a round spot on ent-h check lione, which appenretl to Imve liecii burnt or blit.tensl. 
Some had it quite recent, in others it was coveretl with a scurf, iiml nnniy h.atl a very 
slight mnrk of its former existence. VVe could never learn how and for what ]iur|Misc 
it was made; but wc sitjqmsed it could only be iiscd like the .Ja|uincsc morn, tis a 
rcme<ly against various complaints.” Later on when referring to the want of fre^h 
water and the ii.sc of Kura being the cause of leprous conqduinta. he continues : “ lienee 
also that burning or blistering on tho cheek Isines which wc observed to l>e so gcneritl 
among this tribe that hanlly an imlividnal was frt-e from it, and which can only be 
iisotl as a remedy' against s<ime disorders” (f/oV/., 1., 47o^. 

While Forster np|K-)irs to have thought that the-e keloids and scars were the 
results of surgical treatment, Mariner enumerates them uiiiler Burial Customs (II., 223) 
as “ Tootou, or burning the bmly in sjwts with lighted rolls of liiita Laj'a s burning the 
arm in about six places, each in the form of live or six concctilric circles.” lie also 
refers to the custom of scarifying, cutting, Ac. 

In JmbillardicrcV Vocabulary we finil the following words relating to latuiug and 
kcloiding collected in Tonga Talai:— 


I'alu . . . - 

.. ill large rings round the waist 

,. the thighs ... 

„ ill circles on the arms ami shouldcr^ - 
,, ill the form of large woriii:s - 


- Male, intaii. 

- Alla peka. 

- Foiii. 

- Itai. 

- Kafu. 


D’Urville {AntraMic, 1\'., 321) has likewise some uatiro wonls descriptive of ilic 
permniient skin markings at Tonga; “ The act of bruising or lacerating one’s boily is 
called ,/bn ,* that of staining the checks with blood and iHcerating the skin by 

means of cocoaiint fibre or husk [hoMrrr dr roru) or bits of hair is called fat/iii. The 
{■if'a consists in burning the arm in five or six places forming five or six concentric 
circles.” 11. LING BOTH. 


• The French Emlsiasy to Siam ‘-was ohiijfcl to pruvulc the Frcii<-U »oldicti« witi h-incloths in 
order to stop the outcries which the iieople ma le on seeing them go into the water quite iiak.il.*' (He 
Is Lonberc, Urirri/i. ilu liny, tlr Siam, AtcttcrJain, ITIS. 2 vuU. 1S°, 1.. p. 7S.) 
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New Zealand. St. George Gray. 

A Maori Canoo Baler, II* St, GcoTffc Gvfty* p 

riio subject of this uote and illustratiou wns recently brought over from 0 
New Zenlaod by Mr. \V. ,J. Ciillon and presented by him to Tmiuton Castle Museum— 

the county museum of Somerset. This Maori 
canoe baler is Hgurcrl at a scale of oue-lifth 
linear, and measures 23| inches in length by 
11 ^ inches greatest width ; and it is, therefore, of 
exceptionally large size. It could only have been 
used effectively and quickly by a strong native, 
its weight being 7^ lbs. It appears to have bceu 
cut out of a solid block of Totara wood, the larger 
cracks iu the grain of the wood having been 
<lmwn together by band.s of fibre. 

There is nothing unusual about the treatment 
of the decoratctl portiou of the l>aicr. The ears 
and nose arc small for the size of the face ; and 
here, ns in the portrayal of most human features 
executed by the Maoris, we get the abnormally 
large mouth with the exaggerated number of teeth 
and the protruding and iutentiounlly-conspicuous 
“ tongue of defiance.” 

The chief interest in the baler centres in 
the fact that its actual history is known. As 
Mr. Cnllen was leaving New Zealand a few 
months ago, a very old lutivc, named Horo 
Ilawca, of Matea Kipewa, wns anxious to give 
him a memento, whereupon old Iloro took this 
baler out of his large canoe and gave it to Mr. 
Cullen, informing him that it was carve<1 by Harry Knpa (pro1>ably his first carving), 
and that the la.st of the Kupas dieil many years .ago. The baler is therefore a getinine 
piece of Muoridom. II. ST. GEORGE GRAY. 


Paleeolitliic. • Smith. 

Human Skeleton of Palaeolithic Age. By IVorthuKjlon G. Smith. n 

In the early part of 1886, whilst looking for palicolithic implements in the U 
Dunstable district, I visited a newly-opened clay pit at Round Green, one mile to the 
north of Lnton, in a field, named ou the 6-inoh Ordnance map, Mixiesbill. Here, at a 
depth of 12 feet, there was a horizontal stratum in the brick-earth containing numerous 
bones with antlers of rod deer, and at the bottom of the pit, which wns 20 feet or more 
deep, I gathered a number of sharp-edgcil palmolithic flint flakes. I sent small examples 
of the bones, antlers, and flints on to Sir John Evans, and I intended at the time to 
work the pit carefully; I wns, however, prevented from doing this by urgent work 
of another class. I have mentioned the discovery in print—in J/««, (he Primava! 
Savage, p. 167. 

Soon after this find wns made the builder of the kiln informed me that the base of 
the pit had prc^uced numerous other bones, and that these hail mostly been taken away 
by the men. I went again to the place os soon as I could, but only to find the brickfield 
abandoued, the pit partially filled in, and all the meu gone. There are only a few 
cottages at Round Green, and the meu all belonged to the large town of Luton. Alt 
efforts to get at the men were witliout result. 
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- About a (jiiarter of a mile to tlie caj»t of the Mixicjibill flel<l tlicre in a small clay 
pit at Kamri<lge Eotl, ami this pit—nnreconletl as inipleraciitiferous, except briefly by 
myself in the Victoria County History, liedfordthirr, Vol. 1., p. 1-1(>—lias proflucod 
paleolithic impleineiiU, both ovate ami pointeJ, us well as numerous flakes. \' hilst 
speaking lo oiio of the men in this pit .luring the lalo summer I cursorily askcl him 
whether bones were ever found amongst the stones. This man, .loscph For.1 by name, 
immediately referred to the old Mixieshill discovery of bones, ami said he was one of the 
diggers who unearthed them. Ford then said that amongst the Imiies, but isolated from 
the mass, and at a .lepth of about 22 foot, a complete hiiraun skeleton wa.s found with all 
the bones in place ; it was extemle.1 on its right side with the head—which hede^ribcd 
as slightly flattened—to the south-west. The length of the skeleton was it feet 6 mches. 
The bones were dark brown and friable, and the men took away the best preserve 
examples, inclmliug the skull, which fell to pieces. Ford t<H.k a lower arm Imne. 
Probably nothing can now bo recovered, but a sharp l.wk-out will bo kept in I ic 
Kamri.lgc End and another pit at present Imth oikiii. 

I retaine.1 ami still have one piece of Imne taken from the clay by myself ami one 
flake from the Mixieshill pit ; the Ihiiic fragment is bmwii and so friable that the 

sulistunce crumbles on being touehe.1. . . , » 

Although there is only one man’s evidence just now for this timl of a liiiraan 
skeleton, it l«ars on its face every mark of probability and resembles the late Mr. Henry 
reconl of the entire hinuaii bkelcioii fouml at 8 feet from tlic surface at NN e!*t ey, 
SiifTolk. The great depth nt which the Round (xrcou skeleton was found and the 
horizontal stmtifleation of the brick earth preclude any ideti of a burial. 

The pit is one of the high-level examples, not very obviously eonucctml with any 
present stream. The River Leu, tliree-<iuartcrs of a mile to tbc west, is now only a very 
little brook ami often dry. The surface of the Round Green bri. klield is 1, H feet almvc 

this tiny rtinlet and .533 feet above the Ordnance datum. . 

^ WORTHINGTON G. SMI 111. 


REVIEWS. 

Africa, South. . , 

The Xutice Races of South Africa: A History oj the Intrusion of the y 
Hottentots and Bantu into the Huntiny Grounds of the Uushineu, * 

of the Country. With numerous illuslratious. By George U . Stow, t .G.S., f-R.G.S. 
Edite.1 by George McCall Theal, Litt.D., LL.D. London ; Swan, Souneusclicin ic Co., 

Ltd., 1905. Pp. xvi-bGlH. 22X14 cm. Price 21s. 

The author's preface to this work is dated 18.S0. He die.l before it was remly 
for the press, although he had written Is.th preface and dmlication. 1 he manuscript 
was purchase.1 from his widow by Miss Lh.yd with a view to publication: biiMl w^ 
only last year that she actually took any steps for that purimsc. The dely is much to 
Im regretted, because the progress of anthropological impury hiw in the meantime 
rendered a good deal of it unnecessary, ami .some of it actually obso etc riie 
•listingnished editor, to .vhoin South African hi.slory owe.s so much, wa-s the Iwst ihoict 
that could have been made. He was fully aware of the difRculty and unplcHSuntness 
of the task, and has no doubt done the l«st he could with somewhat unwieldy material. 
For the auihor-it is obvious from the dirtuseness of his ttyle and the numerous 
rciK-titions which reuiain-was unacenstomd to literary work. 1 he editor ells us that 
the manuscript “ was not divided into chapters, ami the paragraphs were often of g^at 
•• length. It was clogged with a vast number of extracts from almost every English 
- iKKik previously published upon South Africa, some of which were given to corroborate 
“ the author’s statements, others that their inaccnracics might be shown. To lia.c 
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“ retniued these would have swelled the book to such u size tlmt no publisher would 
“ Imve undertaken to issue it, and they really added very little to its value. With 
“ Miss Lloyd’s consent I therefore struck nearly all of them out.” Whether in doing 
this Dr. Tlieal struck out the references to the citations retained ho does uot say. The 
fact remains that no references to aiUhorilics are given, although the narrative is 
constantly baseil on the publishetl works of missionaries and travellers, who are often 
cited by name and their writings actually quoted. It is probable that an unpractised 
writer may have omitted all these references. Anyhow, the result is to limit the value 
of the work. 

It will be admitted by everyone now that Mr. Stow is right in his contention that 
the Bushmen were the primitive inhabitants of South Africa, and the presumption is that 
they are related to the dwarfs of the more northerly parts of the continent, though on 
the hitter point the evidence is still delieient. His opinion that there are “ two distinct 
divisions of the Bushman race,” that to which wo owe the famous Bushman paintings 
on the one hand, and that to which wc owe what he calls sculptiu'cs (really jtccked or 
chipped outlines) on the other hand, is mnch more disputable. The editor reports 
Miss Lloyd, whoso authority is perhaps nnrivalled, ns doubtful on the question. This, 
perhaps, puts Mias Lloyd’s view mildly, for at the present day it can hnnlly be dcnieil 
that the mode of reprosenlution “ was determined by locality and convenience.” flow 
far back in time the Bushman occupation extended is unknown. That it is to be 
lucosurod by many thousands of years may be conceded, though the evidence might 
have been presented by a trained geologist like Mr. Stow in a much more accurate and 
detailed manner. Here the paintings and carvings help us little, for they arc all 
relatively, and some of them extremely, modern. The age of the oldest painting 
mentioned by the writer is estimated by him at 500 years, while there are some that 
represent white men and firearms. The carvings appear to ho older, one instnneo being 
montioued of an eland on an island in the Yaal River, across which (if I understand tbe 
nnthor rightly) a fissure has been worn since iUs execution in the hard rock, “ upwards 
” of 9 inches in breadth in its bro.adest part and about 18 inches in depth.” The 
particular climatic and local circumstances and the estimated rate of weathering are, 
however, uot given. 

The Hottentot immigration is much more recent. On what data Mr. Stow comes 
to the coiicinsion that it took place “ about the end of the fourteenth century ” does uot 
appear. The Hottentots may have hoeu pushed southward by the Bantu swarming 
from the great lakes. When that jiroccss began wc do not know. Professor von Luschan 
holds that the Hottentots are a Hainitic people which has minglcil its blood with Bushmen 
to such an extent as to lose its chief physical characteristics, and practically everything 
but its language, and I may add its pastoral pursuits ; while the language has been 
powerfully inflnenced (witness its clicks) by the Bushmen. The Bantu are certainly a 
Negro people with nn infusion of either Semitic or Ilamitic blood. When discovered in 
South Afriea by white men they had neither the horse, nor any traditions of it. A 
considerable time must thoroforo have elapsed since their ancestors left the Nile valley, 
though, perhaps, uot nearly so much since they left the region of the lakes. That they 
arc comparatively late intruders iuto South Africa is certain. They had not |>enetiated 
south of the Orange River or wc-st of the Great Fish River until long after the Dutch 
colonisation liegan. But this does not carry us very far, for they may have beeu for 
ages in possession of the plains of the interior, and their dispos.session of the original 
inhabitants south of the Limpopo may have been very gradual. If the Rhodesian ruins 
be, us seems probable, of Bantu origin, they afford evidence of a state of warfare and 
struggle for the country between the Zambesi and the Limpoiro, that may have lasted 
during many generations. There were no Hottentots, so far us we know, in that part 
of tbe continent; and the struggle which necesiitstcd such fortifications could not have 
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been iij'ainst Bushmen, but foes much more furmitlablc—foe-), that is to say, of their own 
mce. There is thus evidence of an occupation of Khndcsiu by tlio Huntu goiii;' liack 
l>eyond the fourteenth century, proluibly much bcyotul it. lu any case it would seem 
that, measured by the life of a nice, both the Iluticutots and the Biuitn are invaders of 
yestorday, and that the Bnshmeu were for coiiutles-s ngos in undisputed occupation 
of the laud. 

Mr. Stow’s main interest is to prove this and to trace tlie liistory of their 
dispos-session and of the iuterneuiuc wars of their disjMissessors. It is a long story of 
treachery, outrage and crnclty, lending Huallr to the extirpation of the Bushmen, now all 
but accomplished, aud the trausformalioii, by European blood and sotno measure of 
£uro]iean culture, of the Hottentots. Although the author is frankly a partisan of the 
Bushmen, aud although it is not always easy to trace his authorities, there is no reason 
to donht that in the main the narrative is correct; and a shameful talc it is—as shaniefnl 
as the story of the extinction of the Tusnmnians. It will l>c useful to the unthro|»ologist, 
who is often at a loss to identify Bantu tribes cnilcil hy ditlcrcnt writers now by tbeir 
totcm-uaiucs, now by the iiuinos of their cliicfs, now Irv some other a|)|M‘lliitiun, or to 
ascertain some by-point in the history of a tribe for which he would have to .search a 
dozen works, .sonio of them not easily accessible. But it is well to warn him that the 
namiiive does not deal with the eastern brunch of the Bantu. The Zulu story is left 
untold ; the Mntabcic and the peoples of the Transvaal are siiperliciidly treated ; and all 
further to the north is, of course, left a blank. The map of the migratiuus which 
uccutnpanies the volume is most valuable ; it is the first serious attempt to sketch the 
routes of the ditferent invasions. Further investigations may not contirm all the details 
here indicated, hut the truth of its outlines is hardly to lie doiihtcd. 

With nil his study of the native races, however, the author was no aiitliroiHdogist. 
One sighs to think how much he might have put. oa record of the Bnsliinan iiistiliitions 
ami bcHcfs, aud tiow much light he might have thrown on Bantu totenii.'in, which he did 
not understand. The Mountain Damani.s, tlic Ilcrero, aud the OvamiHi, of what is now 
Oennnu territory, he doubtless knew only ot second hand, lie seeiiis to have had very 
little notion of the iinponnnt proldeius of their civilisation and reiations to one another 
and to the Bushmen and Hottentots. With the pliysical side of anthropology he Imnlly 
eonceniod himself. 

The illustrations are all gmsl, the photographs of Bushmen supplied by Miss Lloyd 
excellent; and with the limilutioiis note<l, the limik is u useful ndililiuii to onr knowledge 
of the South African races. Much of the information it conlains is derived at Hrst hand 
liy the author or competent correspondents from their own observation or from statements 
of the natives. K. SIDNEY llAUTLANU. 


Physical Anthropology: Jews. Flshberg. 

Materials for the P/ii/siral A/,tlirtipolof/i/ of thv Eastern European Jrirs. By q 
M aurice Fishlierg. Memoirs of the Ameiieun Anihro]Milogii ul and Kthiioiogical 0 
Soideties, Vol. 1., Part I., pp. 14<*. lleprinteil from the Annals of the New York. 
Academy of Sciences, Vol. XVI., No. (>, Part 2. 

As year hy year the melInHis of (diysical anthropology grow more jirceisc and 
scieiitilic, tmr colo.ssal ignorance of the iiiHiieucc of cnvironuiciiC uihui mankind forces 
itself more and more iijHiti onr iiotiw. Jiahtsl ihcreniust soon cornea lime when phy'icul 
anthroiKilogy will insist on the direct investigation of this problem without finiher 
dclav. turning ho|K.*fnlly to .\merica the iminigrauis of which ppivide so favourable a 
material for research. 

Had wo hut a .-iirer knowletlgc of the intluemic of food and surroundings on the 
pigmentation and on tlie relative and ahsohiie dimensions of the human Uxly, rich 
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ioileed is the liarv&st that we should reap from the abundant material which Mr. 
Fishberg bus laboriously amassed iii his study of the physical anthropology of the 
Jews of Eastern Europe. As it is, we can only hail his observations and measurements 
with gratitude, and look forward to the time when a greater knowledge of general 
problems will allow os to confirm or to modify his iuterprctation of them. 

in this monograph Mr. Fishberg publishes observations on the colour of the hair 
and eyes, and measiircmeuts of the stature, the girth of the chest, the length, breadth 
and oircumfcrenco of the head, aud the lengtii and breadth of tlio nose and face, made 
upon over 2,000 Jewish immigrants of both sexes upon tlieir arrival in New York City, 
obiotly from Eastern and Central Europe. These data he studies partly en masse, 
partly grouped according to provenance and combined with already published measure¬ 
ments oil the Jews. He also compares them with data obtained from the iiou-Jewish 
populations of correspondiug districts, and he gives an admirable review of the litcie- 
ture bcariug on the physical anthropology of the Jews. 

Two distinct types of European Jew's were recognised by Vogt, the oue occurring 
principally in Russia and in Central Europe, characterised by fair or red hair, a round 
face, broad chook-boues, a short coucavo nose, and small grey eyes, the other specially 
prevalent among the Mediterraucan peoplas, characterised by black hair, a long face, a 
long prominent nose, and by almond-shaped eyes. 

Mr. Fishberg confirms the prevalence of the concave nose in Jews from certain 
parts of Russia aud Galicia and recalls the fact that in Russia and Galicia the hookctl 
nose is not much mora frequent among the Jews than amoug the non-Jewish popula¬ 
tions, and that it is even less frequently met with in the Jewish than in the noii-Jewish 
inhabitants of Asia Minor and the Caucasus. Mr. Fishberg finds that the 'nasal inde.x 
is more variable than any other measurement among the Jews. Unfortunately he makes 
no attempt to compare it with the nasal index of the indigenous peoples : one would 
have expected interesting results from such a comparison. Nor does he trouble to 
confirm or to reject Vogt’s views as to the duality of types. We can only hope that he 
may find an opportunity for further study of his material. 

As Virchow had already observed: “It is not found that the percentage of 
“ blond Jews is larger in the northern provinces of Germany, where the indigenous 
“ population shows the highest proportion of blonds ; ou the contrary, here they are in the 
“ least, but farther east aud south, in Galicia, Bukowina, etc., where the iudigenous 
“ population is darker, the Jews show the highest percentage of blonds.” This fact is 
confirmed by Mr. Fishberg’s fresh data. Everywhere in eastern Europe, save in 
Roumania, the Jews show a greater proportion of brunettes than the indigenous 
people. In these districts the blond element is strongest and the Jews are more 
isolated, whereas further west and north-west, the blond Jews are less frcqiieut. The 
increasing fair element among the Jews of eastern Europe is associated with dolicho- 
cephaly, but not with increasing stature os among the Teutonic, but witli diminishing 
stature as among the Slavonic peoples. 

In respect of stature, the Jews show variations precisely similar to those of their 
Dou-Jewish neighbours. Whore tbc indigenous population is taller, the Jews are taller, 
aud vice versd ; but throughout, the Jews are generally shorter by two or three 
centimetres than the non-Jewish popnlation. Mr. Fishberg is inclined to attribute these 
variations of stature among the Jews to “ the infusion into their veins of non-Jewish 
blood.” But seeing how dependent stature is on environment, we for our pai t cannot 
find sufficient t videuce for intermixture ; the same changes producing increased stature 
among iho indigenous, may produce it also among the Jewish population. Jacobs, for 
example, has shown that tbc average stature of the London West-End Jews is seven 
centimetres greater than that of all London Jews. 

The stndy of the Jewish cranial iudex provides the most cogent evidence iu favour 
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of intermixture ; for tlie Jews are often loiig-headcil in North Afriea, extremely brtw.l- 
headed in Caucasia, while in Europe genemlly the Jewish cranial index lies on the bonier- 
of mesati- and l.rachy-cephaly. “ Wherever in lihistern Europe (lie he:«d of the indigenous 
“ population is broader, that of the Jews is also wider, and the reverse.” But can 
we ho absolutely certain that environment has no influence upon head form If the 
primitive Jews of Asia Minor were in ivart broad-headed like many Syrians, in jiart 
long-headed like the Bedouin, is it not conceivable tlint in the course of tiino natural 
selection may have eliminated cither dolichoeophaly or bradiycephaly, acconling as one 
or the other were associated with other characters which made the individnal less fitttsl 
to his surroundings ? Even if environment has playoil little part, it is far more prolmhlc 
that wholesale conversions, rather than centuries of iiitennamage, constitute the prime 

cause of the physical difrcreiiecs Ijctwcen the Jews of diftcrent countnes. 

For we have records of the presence of Jews in south Russia long l«forc the 
Christian cni. And we have iindouhted evidence of widespread conversions to Judaism 
in various iiai ts of that eouiitry during the Middle Ages. Josephus, toi^ declares that 
Judaism was supplanting pagan religions in the Roman Empii-c at the close of the Him 
century, and there is further historical evidence iii other countries and in other limes. 

In siiite of a certain disnppoiiitniciit that he lias not uvailtsl himself of the history 
of various Jewish migrations and conversions. Mr. Fislilierg is to he cougn.tulatcd on 
his most interesting iiionograpli. It would ho uugniteful to criticise the somewhat 
perfunctory manner in which ho introiluces statistical coustiuils or certain inaccuracies 
that have crept into the frc<iueiicy curves with wliich he furnishes us. Wc prefer to 
dwell oil the great value of the anthropological data which he lias amassed mid to await 
their correct interpretation when our knowledge of the influeneo of 
iiiitiiml selection is more complete. 

Archeeology: Prehistoric. Engerrand. 

Six Lecons Je Pri/ihtoire. Bar Georges Engerraiid, avee uue preface de q 

L.Capiuiii. 124 figures dans le texte. Brussels : Larcier, 1»0.>. I’p. viii + Lbd. U 

17 X 11-5 cni- , . . « 1 

Several French liandlmoks of prehistoric sttuly have appeared m recent years, and 

the majority carry on the worthy tmditiom of the late Gabriel de Mortillct, hiit 
I’rofessor Engerrand’s six lectures now published m book form mat truthfully said 
to strike out a new liue, and should speoinlly appeal to at least one ^tton of British 
Students and workers in this field. A Brussels professor uaturally follows the 1^ of 
the distinguisheil geologist aud archnwilogist, whose contciitioiis nmy now be tested m 
Inch an inmresting'nia.iLr at the Natural History Museum of the Belg.an cap.ml , and 
Professor Capitan.of Paris, declares, in the preface, his lulhcsion to the view of Ur. Rut .t 
aud the author that the flints of Puy Courny, which dale from the t pper Miocene of 
Caiital, show the work of inieUigent licings who were contemiwrary with the Dinothcnum. 
This confession of faith is accomi)anie.l by a succinct account of the various stage- of 
the Stone period ; aud 124 illustrations, mostly the work of Dr. Riitot, reduce descriptions 

in the text to a miniiniiui. , , 

Short as the Imok U, nineteen pages are well spent on an index, and apart from 

introductory matter the Iwok may be divide,! into three parts-dealing will, he eolithic, 
palieolitliic,nnd neolithic cultures. The last named is, as might he exi«cted, the shortest 
hut the chapter is a useful sketch of a pericl that has lajcii much neglected and mav 
ptontly come into its own. Here, .as throughout, the footnotes aro numerous, and 

serve IIS ft skeleton bibliogrupliy* - 

At the present juucturo, when Man has opened its columns to a correspoiidoucc on 

the subject, it mav be well to iioint out tliat eoliths, as colleeied and defended U 
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Dr. Rntot, differ in some important respects from those familiar in this country. The 
useful (ahic at the end of this handbook shon-s that in Bclfrittm the paleolithic period is 
considered to begin with the appearaitco of the amygdaloid (the almond-shaped or, os wo 
generally say, the pear-shaped) implement or its immediate predecessors, ns represented 
in the Strepy scries of Hainnut. Between the latter and the npper Pliocene come three 
stages named after impicmentiferoiis strata at Mesvin, MafHe, and Keutel, and it is these 
three deposits, associated with remains of the Elephas atUif/uits, that represent the bulk 
of Belgian eoliths. A visit to Bnassels is indispensable for the proper appreciation of 
these flints, which iu hnndredt of cases have wcll-raarke«l bulbs of percussion and sharp 
cutting edges; but a type-series now exhibited at the British Museum will show the 
difference between them and the products of the plateau drift of Kent. The latter are 
referred in the tnblo to the mid-pliocene period, and are separated from the base of the 
])Icistocenc by the Cromer Forest beds and the Kt. Prest deposit (Enre-et-Loir), both 
these being characterised by the Elephas mcridinunlis. 

A few slips that might bo rectified in another edition may ho mentioned here. On 
p. 61 Mr. Lewis Abbott’s name is wrongly spelt, and the expression “ Forest Cromer 
bods ” occurs repeatedly in this and other works. Again, the well-worn clirht of a 
restored mammoth on p. 1.31 perpetuates au obvious error as to the tusks, which should 
curve inwaixls at the points—like those in our own Natural History Museum. A some¬ 
what personal toue in one passage has unfortunately given umbrage in Portugal, but the 
protest against “ colicctionism "—to adopt a French term less happy than usual—was 
never more needed tlian at the present time. 

The Iiook slionld be studied for its nmny new points of view and general up-to-date 
character. The classification is primarily for Belgium, but its relation to the better- 
known French system may bo found detailed in Dr. Rutot’s own volume already noticed 
in these columns (Max, 1904, 72). Both may be heartily recommonded to those 
who arc willing to study the antiquities of our country in the light of continental 
research. R. A. S. 


Iron Age. British Musexun. 

.4 Guide to the Antiquities of the Early Iron Aye in the Department of 

Driiish anti Meditecal Antiquities. Printed by order of the Trustees. London, IU 

1903. Pp. xii + 168. 21 x 14 cm. Price 1*. 

This admirable volume will be heartily welcome to all archmologists. In uo souse 
inferior in excellence and completeness to its predecessors in the same scries, it is much 
more needed, for whilst there are abund.aut works on the Stouo and Bronze i>eriod8, that 
with which this volume treats has, up to now, been without nuy complete summary. 

Any person who faithfnlly works through the cases of the British Museum with the 

three volumes which form the series will have gained a very remarkable aud considorublo 
knowledge of a subject on which, up to yestenlay—corapamtivoly speaking— scarcely 
anything was known. I must be allowed to utter oue grumble, and it concerns some of 
the illnstmtions. Many of these are excellent, e.g., the plate illustrating the different 
forms of brooch, and the coloured figure of enamels is charming. But some of the 
figures, notably 61 and even Plate HI., are by no means creditable to the lK»ok. Above 
everything, almost, is the detail of importance iu understanding lute Celtic art, and it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to make out the detail in these figures, for if oue employs a lens 
the cross-hatching produced by the grate makes it very difficult to sec what the design 
was really like. 1 hope that I shall not be considered over-critical in making these 
remarks, for the flaw in question is the only one which 1 have to poiut out, and, 
personally, 1 should like to express my gratitude for this very interesting and very 
useful book. BERTRAM C. A. WINDLE. 


Pbixted by Kyrb axo SFOrtiswooDB, His Maiesty'g FrinCetti, Kast fianliog Street, K.O. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Africa, South. With Plate B. Balfour. 

Flint-enKraved Pottery from the Ruins at Khami and Ohio Ohio, 
Rhodesia. By Henry Balfour^ M.A. 

While passing through Rhoilcsin in Soplomiier of last year I ha*! an opportunity for 
visiting, in company with Mr. E. M. Andrews aud ColoucI Feildcn, the ruins at Klitimi, 
situated some fourteen miles west of Bulawayo. It is not my juirpose to outer into any 
general description of this iutoresting site and the remains of its buildings ; that must lie 
left to Mr. D. R. Maciver and others, whoso more detailed iie(|imiutanoe with this and 
other kindred sites gives them the necessary qualificatioiis. My objifct is merely to call 
attention to a particular point which appears to have escaped notice hitherto, but which 
is none the less of some interest, although it is merely a lesson learnt, so to speak, from 
a “ Rcrap-hcnp.” 

In traversing the area embraced by the Kliami ruins, one could not but he struck by 
the vast extent of the refuso-1 1 caps, or kitclien-middens,” which belong to them, nu<l 
which cover acres of ground, seeming to j>oint to a soinowhut prolonged occupaiicy of 
the site. Tho ohjoe.ts of liuniaa industry found in these old refuse-heaps appear, with 
few exceptions, such as iinjwriod glass heads, to lie products of native South .\fri<j;iu 
manufacture. Great quantities of |>otshords arc found therein of a kind rcfcmhic to 
native workmanship, also pottery spindle-whorls, grain-grindiug stones, perforates! stone 
weights (?), iron implcinents of native make, such as hoe-hladcs, 8|)ear- and arrow- 
lieads. &c., native ornaments of copper wire-work, fragments of iniprcs.sed baked clay 
from wails of “ wattle and daub," and so forth. This is what might be expected in 
view of tho local origin and comparatively late date attributed to these niin.s by 
Mr. Mnclver as a result of his reccut researches. lint I was much struck by one 
feature of the wn.ste-hcaji.s. As.socinted with the.se various objects of use and oruaiueut 
there occur, both on and below the surface, in addition to naturally fractured stoiiciS great 
quantities of artificiully-struck flakes of quarlx, chalcLslony, agate, and other stones. 
Some of these are mere bulbed flakes, otlicra exhibit a certain amount of secondary 
chipping, usually of a slight character. At first 1 was iuclinetl to regard these flakes as 
po.ssibly tho wasters from a stone implement factory, but, in view of their great abundance 
on the one hand and the cxireme scarcity on tho other hand of implements iu the manu¬ 
facture of which they might have been struck off, 1 abandoue<l this view of their raison 
d'etre. I have from this site one small discoidal blade worked on one face to an edge all 
round, and rec4illing a typo well known but rare in England. In additiou to this a few 
other small implements exhibit more or less skilful .surface-flaking on one or liotli sides, 
but these are scarce. There seems to l>o a marked absence of wcll-<leflued examples of 
the familiar “ scraper," or “ thumb flint,” usually so i>ersislent, though some secondarily 
chipped, lievclled eilges occur hero and there on the flakes. The question remained— 
what place did the abundant rude flakes occupy iu the domestic economy of the district, 
and how did they come to be associated with the tools and dehris of a people well skilled 
iu the w’orking of both iron aud copper ? At the time I could not arrive at any satis¬ 
factory explanation, aud it was not until a couple of days later, while carefully examining 
the potsherds from these same “ kitchen-niiddous,'’ that 1 hit upou what is, I believe, aii 
at any rate partial solntiou of the problem. 

A very large proportion of the {>ottery is dccoratic<l with incised patterns, in addition 
to a general coating of plumbago relieved by patterns partly of tlie natural grey, red, or 
Yellowish colour of tho baked clay, aud partly of a bright red colour painted on to the 
surface, apparently liefore the pots were baked, in a rough but efleciive style, the colour 
effects being combined with the incised linos in producing the decorative designs. 
Raised bands and bosses also occur. The surface of the pots was usually polished with 
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a stoue, and I bave one smooth stoao, mneh worn bj use round the edges and showing 
traces of the plumbago still adhering to it, having evidently boon used for this purpose. 

It is with (he incised patterns that I am especially concerned. These consist 
usually of groups of parallel lines, cross-hatched lines, chevrons, herring-bone, zig-zag 
and chequer patterns, triangular, lozenge-shaped, and irregnlar quadrilateral figures, 
filled in with parallel or cross-hatched lines or with impressed dots, in varying combina¬ 
tions. Curved lines are relatively rare, as also are arrow designs. The incised lines 
serve also for outlining the coloured bands and zig-zags. It was not, however, from the 
incised patterns themselves, but from the character of the incisions that the clue to the 
seeming plethora of stone flakes was forthcoming. I saw at once that while, on the one 
band, much of the pottery hod evidently been engraved while yet in a soft and plastic 
Slate, f.c., before it was baked {see Plate B., Figs. 1-6), a considerable quantity (Figs.7-15) 
had, on the other hand, evidently been engraved after passing through the firing 
process, when the pottery was, of course, perfectly hard. The former kind was orna¬ 
mented with a pointed stick or other similar object, which easily cut its way into the 
surface of the soft, unbaked clay, producing more or less even grooves slightly burred at 
the edges. The latter kind was coarsely engraved with some kind of tool which was 
considerably harder than tlio baked pottery, which is itself hard and refractory. This 
can he efTocted with a steel knife, but the steel suffers severely in the process, and the 
softer iron tools of native make were quite inadequate for producing the results, as they 
would bave been worn down and spoilt almost at ouce and the labour would have been 
excessive. The pottery is very full of sand, apparently derived from granite denudation, 
in which quartz crystals predominate, and no iron tool could long retain the semblance of 
an edge when opjiosed to so resisting and unpromising a material. Moreover, I found 
no traces of iron oxide in the grooves. The furrows are ragged and irregular, and lack 
the burred edges of the other group. Here, then, were results that could have been 
produced with the quartz and chalcedony flakes which were found associated with the 
pottery, and it seems unlikely that these precise effects could bo produced with other 
tools. Any rude flake of harxl stone, having either a cutting edge or a point, would 
have answeretl the requirements, and, in all probability, many of the naturally-fractured 
flakes and splinters which abound tvere so used, ns tvell os those purposely made. To 
make quite sure, I tried at ouco the experiment of engraving one of the plain potsherds 
with some of the flakes, and I produced n result similar to the rough engraving of tlm 
pottery of this class, whereas I^faildl to achieve corresponding results when using steel or 
a native iron implement. It was evident to me, therefore, chat recourse had been had to 
the rude stone-cuttiug tools for a purpose for which the implements of higher civiliwitiou 
were nusuited. 

For fnrtlicr conflrmation, I examined iu the Bulawayo Museum the pottery from 
other ruin-sites. A great many of the sherds from the Dhlo Dhlo ruins, in the Insizu 
district, arc identical, as regards the character of tlioir decoration, with the “stoue- 
carved ” pottery from Khami, and show precisely similar grooving. 1 was unluckily 
prevented from carrying out my intention of visiting this site for purposes of examining 
the “ kitclieu-middens,’’ but I learnt on enquiry that stone flakes were very numerous 
there. On the other liand, the pottery from Great Zimbabwe, luyanga (Rhodes Estate) 
and Umtali, appeatred to have been iu all cases engraved before being baked and 
roaembieJ the correspondiug class from Khami. From these sites, I was informed, 
stoue flakes were scarce. As regards tbe Umtali ruins, I was able to verify this poiut 
for myself, as I spent the best i>art of three days there with Mr. E. M. Andrews, and 
not only could 1 find no fragment of pottery which hod been engraved when hard-baked, 
but 1 found only three small quartz flakes which appeared to be of humau manufacture^ 
aud of these two were picked up outside tbe area of the ruius. From this it would 
appear that the negative evidence from other sites amply confirms the positive evidence 
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afforded by the finds from Kham! and Dhio Dhlo. 1 have also cxamiiKKl some examples 
of modern native South African engraved pottery, which present some .•striking 
resemblances to the pottery of the ruins, and, although I could not Ih) sure that any at 
it bod been cut after being baked, at the same time some pieces Inokcsl as though they 
had possibly been slightly touched np in this manner, and I .should not l>e altogether 
surprised if it were discovered that this process is still employed locally at the present 
day. Curiously enough, the use of the stono flakes for engraving the pottery was, 
judging by the sherds from these ruins, adopted sulieccpiently to the method of engraving 
the clay while still soft, fur in mast if not all of the stone-cut pottery one can see that 
the pots were first engraved in the plastic state, and that the liue.s thus produced were, 
after the firing process, more deeply scoral with the stone Hakes. The latter process, 
in fact, was employed, when employed at all, for accentuating the pattern-lines produced 
by the former method, which incidcutally served as guiding-lines for the stone culting- 
edges. 

It is possible that from other regions, in Africa or elsewhere, a survival or roiiitro- 
dnetion of the use of rude flukes and tools of stone into a metal age, may in some 
instances be accounted for by an cxplauatiou similar to that which I uHcr in tlie case 
of the Rhodesian ruins, aud I should bo very glad to hear of uuy such oec-niTcncc.s, 

ExPI.AX.ITIO.V ok Pt-ATE B. 

Examples of eugravod potsherds from the rnius at Khami, Khalcsui. 

Figs. 1-6.—Pottery which was engraved before being bilked, while the clay was 
still soft. 

Figs. 7—15.—Pottery which was first engraved in a similar manner, aud was 
subsequently further engraved with stone flukes after having been Itaked hard. 

IIENUY BALFOUR. 
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Chile: Stone'Ag'e. Evans. 

Notes on the Stone Ag'e in Northern Chile, with special 
reference to Taltal. Hy OsicnUl II. Eranx, I'.d.S. 

The remains of ihe nrr and industry of the prc-Sjiauish iiilialiitauts of Northern 
Chile are chiefly of interest from the fact of their presenting materials for the study 
of a .somewhat elaborate development and recent survival of the Stone Age of oultore. 
Thauks to tlio general dryness of the climate, and consequently favourable conditions 
for the pre.servafiou of fragile relics, the records of a vanished people are frcqucutly 
found ill so fresh a state ns to add greatly to the interest of their pollcciioii. 

It has seemed to the writer llial a eiircful examinution of the remains to bo 
recovered in the district in which he ehaiiees to be placed may be of sumo interest, 
altboiigli Taltal is not the ideal locality for inukiiig a wide investigation. Northwards, 
the approximation to the civilisation of the Chimiis and Incus alters the character and 
augments the complexity of the enquiry, whilst in the more fertile regions to the south 
the Peruvian influence agniu travelled to the coast along the great highway built from 
Cuzco to the valley of CopiajHi. 

The pre-historic Chilians of the desert coiust would seem to have lived in a 
backwater of culture, retaiuiug to a late day their primitive customs, little affectal 
bv the brief period of Peruvian eonijucst, so soon replnee<l by the dominion of Spain. 

Climatically, Taltal bclougs to the great desert of Atiicaiuii. Between the ragged 
coast line and the snowy heights of the main Corilillera of the Andes stretches an arid 
waste of hills broken by steep-walled “qiiebradas” and monotonous .salt plains, dcsolato 
to view, but rich in nitrate as the forbidding mountnius are in minerals. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Taltal the mas.sivc geological features arc built 
up, in ibe main, of igneous agglomerate, diorito and jiorpliyriies; further inland are 
outcrops of slates and quartzites. The interior of the country is reached by inuumemble 
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ravines or “ qnebradns ” and dry river valleys, in a few of which may be found an 
occasional stagnant pool or, after the infrequent rains, a thin trickle of saline water. 

As is well known, the whole coast of western South America has undergone 
rcpen(e<l movements of elevation relative to the sea level during the Recent period. 
Taltnl, like so many other places along the coast, presents well-dcHned terraces due to 
upheaval, the highest shell-beds I have found as yet being at a height above the sea of 
some 250 feet. It is upon these raised coastal fringes of marine gravels, .sands, mid 
shell layers that the earlier peoples have left their graves and relics in the greatest 
profusion. 

To-dny, owing to the lack of water and extreme scarcity of e<lible vegetation during 
the grcalor port of the year, when little survives tlie broiling sun save cacti and other 
typically desert plants, it would npiiear impossible to support a population such as the 
number of graves scorns to indicate, even wheu one bears in mind the few natural 
resources that siifhce for the natives of Tierra del Fnego. Everything to-<lny has to be 
imported, the district producing nothing whatever. This disiippeamnce of the means 
of subsistence is one of a strong body of arguments that may be brought forward in 
evidence of the increased aridity of the country, but with which it would lie out of place 
to deal here. 

Nothing struck me more forcibly on my arrival than the number of opened graves ; 
for miles along the coast bleached and cninihliug fragments of human bones “ knavod 
out of their graves” bear witness to the ignorant curiosity or avarice which has rnnsacketl 
these poor resting places of the despised “infidels.*’ The rage for treasure huntiug that 
has played havoc with the “ Himcas *’ of Peru seems to have re.tcbed this place, although 
1 am convinced that no treasure has been found, nor, indeed, can I learn that any metal 
object has been discovered in the vicinity of Taltal. At present it is rare to meet with 
an untouched grave, and so carelessly has the work of destruction been douc, or so little 
interest has been taken in the relics devoid of intrinsic value, that by working with a 
sieve among the rubbish of the excavations 1 hare in many cases gleaned a harvest of 
things curious and interesting. 

The Stone Age culture is remarkably uniform in character wherever met with. At 
Taltal, 06 elsewhere, tlio implements differ in their material, rather than iu form, from 
tliose of Europe, and include hammer-stones, “ anvils,” “ scrapers,” arrow, aud lauce- 
heads of obalcodony and harpoons of polished schist aud bone. Shell heaps, veritable 
“kitchen-middens,” fringe the coasts of sheltered bays, whilst far inland piles of shells 
indicate the main-article of food. These shells, which are scatteretl everywhere among 
the Indian rubbish, are all such as are at present common on the beach, and include 
Bolauns, Chiton, Patella, Capulus, Fissnrella, Calyptrma, Venus, Pecteu, Pcctunculus, 
Mytilus, Cbama, Bucoinnm, Tnnitella, Trochus, and many other genera, with fragments 
of Crustaceans and Echinoderms. Mammal and fish bones are present in the shell 
heaps ; among the former the giianaoo is most common, together with the seal. In one 
instance I found tlie earbone of a whale, and took from a grave on Pnnta Taltal the 
lower jaws of a putna. The remains of fish, os might be expected, are very varied, but 
vertehrm of the bonito aud albicore always occur in great nnmbers. Among birds the 
pelican is best represented. The varied contents of those heaps show them to be the 
food refnso of a race of hunters and fisliers, and associated with tlieso “ middens ” are 
the implements by moans of which the food was obtained. The molluscs abounding 
in every rocky pool left by the warm Pacific waters probably formed the ordinary diet. 
Having detached them from the rocks the savage cracked the shells with a “ hammer- 
stone,” usually an oval-shaped, rounded pebble of diorite from the nearest boulder beach, 
sometimes with an indentation chipped on opposite sides to give a better grasp, but 
occasionally with a groove cut ronnd the middle to take the lashings of hide that bound 
it to a handle. 
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riie number of tliesse " bammer-Btooes,” all allowing marks of use in their abraJiil 
striking surfaces, ia astonishing. Almost ns common arc the flat slabs that served as 
anvils, altho'ngh in many instances the protnuling boulders of the raiseil benches have 
served as convenient tables ; the mass of broken and crumbling shells in which they are 
sometimes half buried testifies, together with their battered edges’, to the purpose they 
have serveil. 

Sea urchins and crabs wore obtained, ns at the present day, by “spearing” them. 
1 he lower-class Chilians spend much time in this pursuit ; the echinus, esteemed for it-s 
supposed wonderful me<Iicinal virtues, is eaten raw, and is collected by means of a length 
of purloined telegraph wire cleverly barlied. 

The hai-poons used for similar purposes by the older peoples were of guanaco Itono 
and a fonn of Lard, brittle schist that occurs in |>cbblcs in the raised beaches, but which 
was probably obtained from its outcrop high u|) in the dry valley of the Rio Chaco. 
These “ fish spears ” are elongated, poiiitc<l, and .slightly barbeil by having grooves 
ground in on op|K>site sides near the end. Here and there on the beach arc large sinks 
of close-gniined igneous rock, grooved and furrowed all over by the sharpening of some 
such iinpicmcnts. 

In certain parts of the raised Ircacho'’, particularly where travcrseil by a slreain bed, 
now utterly dry save for a few days in nn unusually rainy year, it would be difficult to 
find a square yard of anrfaco without cliips and flakes of the beautiful material of the 
arrow- ami Iniice-bcnds. This substance ia always, chemically, silica, but pliy.sically its 
clmractcrisiicH vary considerably. In general it may l>o ilcscritiod ns cliaiccdony, and 
from a glass-like trimslnceney it passes tbrongh veined and banded forms, sometimes 
0 |>nrme, to opaque, gleaming white, or through shades of yellow, red, and brown to 
shining black. Like flint, it yields, when struck, a couchoidal fracture and couc of 
percussion, gives large curved flakes, and, in short, possesses the properties of flint with 
far more berinfy. 

Many specimens of the chaiccdunr show a fransitinn into crystalline quartz, the 
well-doveloj)ed crystals of which have evidently ruic«l a “ driisy ” cavity. The mineral 
is unquestionably dcrivc<i from a highly nmygdaloidal rock ; flue examples of such 
structure occur near at hand, although around Tnlial, ralcite, cpidote, and erystallinu 
silica predominate o\*cr chalcedony as the infiltrated lining of the hollows. Some of the 
arrow-heads are fashioue«l from local material. The variety l>est adapte«l for implement 
inakiug may have been procured from a dist.ancc, very possibly in exchange fur the 
“ hainmer-stoncs” of the beaches. A friend infonns me that some distance in the 
interior he accidentally found a “concha” or assemblage of piles of chalcedony nodules, 
seemingly collected together for transport; whilst far from the sen he has met with tlie 
rounded hammer-stones, scattered among Indian rubbish iu great numbers, some worn 
and broken,' others unusod, colleetol in one spot, and in one instance wrapped in tbc 
crumbling remains of a hide. 1 have one or two arrow-heads chipped out of massive 
crystalline quartz, but these arc oxtreincly rare, nor docs the mineral seem at all well 
adapted for the purpose. I woiiLI mention here one arrow-head remarkable for the 
unusual miinreof the material from which it is made. In appenraiiec iimch like others, 
under a low |>ower of the niicroscoim it is seen to be crowdiHl with the solidified shells of 
minuto gasteropoda. Although I hare c.vamined huiulretls of ciiips in the same way, 
this specimen rcmu!n.<) unique, nor am I at present able to dcferniitie the locality from 
which the material was derived. 

In shape, the arrow-heads fall clearly into certain distinct tyiH;<, ulthongh tmnsi- 
tional and “ fancy ” kinds arcs sometimes found. They may be grouped as follows :— 
Oval, lanceolate, triangular, triangular with basal notch, stemmed, and stemmed with 
barbs. The edges may be curved or rectilinear, occasionally smooth, but usually 
crciiulated. The workmanship varies greatlv ; whilst the commoner forms are rather 
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1 K»or, the finer Si>ecimeii8 are wonderful examples of delicate chipping. Most of them, 
as is general!)- the c-isc with “ flakes,'* have one side flatter than the other, and are 
sometimes slightl)* carved. 

The size varies considerably. I was shown, recently, a “ dagger ” about 8 inches 
long, in drab-colonred chalcedony, the blade 1)eantifully serrated and the handle rounded. 
The larger “ arrow-heoils ” graduate into “ lances," whilst at the other extreme some 
“arrows "are less than half-nn-inch in length, although beautifully finished, so small 
that their use is not evident unless w'6 accept the current tradition that they were 
poisoned. 

Pottery .—Fragments of pottery are almost ns numerous ns the uhalcedoiiy chips. 
Unfortunately they are but fragments. By every riflerl grave are scattererl pieces, 
coarse and thick, marked with the potter's tool, and showing by their wide arcs that 
when complete they were large and shapely vessels. The rims are invariably “ flared " 
outwards, and often have holes bored for suspension ; well moulded handles were attached 
and in general they are thoroughly well firc<1. In some, the unglazed pottery has been 
rendered capable of retaining water by an impervions internal coat of unbaked clay. 

It has struck me as remarkable that in no single instance, so far, has any fi-agmeut 
shown the least attempt at incised ornamentation, so common in tho early pottery of the 
Furopenn peoples. 

Ornamentation, however, is by uo means lucking. Side by side with these coarse 
fragments occur, far more rarely, the broken 'and scattered siierds of a finer class of 
pottery, elaborately painted. Tho laliour of collection requires enthusiasm to render it 
tolerable, but one feels repaid when two or more pieces, perhaps found far a^jart from 
-each other, fall into position and present a surface of continuous design, although when 
contrasted with the beautiful examples of Peruvian pottery tho results of much trouble 
are poor indeed. 

The patterns betray some poverty of invention on the part of the artist. There is 
one spirited sketch of guanaco, but a monotonous labyrinth of spirals, dots, crescents, 
undulating lines, and chequered squares characterises the majority-of examples. The 
designs were painted on tho fine red or yellow surface of the vessel in black oxides of 
manganese, sometimes aided by oxide of iron, and a white wash of kaolin, all of these 
materials beiug found among the neighbouring kills. An implement frequently found is 
a rounded black stoue, highly polished, liaving one or more facets covered with minute 
scratches; this was probably tho mullor U8e<l to reduce the pigments to the requisite 
degree of fineucss. The surfaces of the finer pottery are often bcaatifnlly smooth, but 
in no instances are they glazed. Clear evidence as to the iiso of the potter's wheel is 
lacking, w-here tool marks are visible they are quite irregular in directiou. 

In a “ rock shelter,” some 200 feet above the beach, I found certain rounded stones, 
polished and daubed all over with red paint, preserved tltrough the accident of their 
sheltered hiding place. The object of those is obscure, unless they were painted, as we 
may say with Herodotus, “fora Divine reason." 

At several places in the Interior of the district rock-paintings are met with, 
executed very roughly in ochre. A common design is a fish ofeeu repented, perliai>s an 
ideograph for water. On one high i-ock is a painting of men adorned with feathered 
head-dresses and holding lances, a woman clothed in a long garment, a child and an 
object intended for some animal. It is widely held throughout Chile that these “Infidel 
pictures" mark the location of rich mineral veius, but at present I have insufficient 
evidence to come to a conclusion upon this remarkable supposition. 

It may be of interest to give the details of a previously undisturbed grave which I 
was so fortunate as to open recently, not for anything specmlly i-emarkable in its contents 
but because the excavation was made with all care, with results that seem fairly typical 
of the TmIuI district. 
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riio grave to be doacribed is one of a group of some fifty, most of which have been 
already opened and tlicir coiitcuta dispersed or wantonly destroyed. The ground plan 
of the group is an irregular oval, determined by n patch of softer niinvinin more readily 
excavated than the neighbouring honldcr gravels. 

Situated some .500 yards from the sea, from which it is seimmtcd by a steep terraec<l 
el iff, here about 30 feet in height, the graves stand at an elevation of some 40 to .50 feet 
above its level, in a wide gently iiDdnlating plain that slopes up to another raised lieach 
inland at a height of 200 feet, where it merges with the tains slopes and foothills of the 
coastal mountains. 

The graves are gronpeil irregularly, but are .sejwiratotl from eacdi other by a dislanco 
of from 10 to 20 feet; each is marked by a depres.swl tumulus almost obliterated in many 
cases by atmospheric agencies. 

In some few instances the outer circumference of the mound is traced out by a circle 
of tlie local diorite Imuhlors, whilst the grcjit iinmljcr of similar lioulders sputtered at 
random among the hca|)s indicates that otlrers may have been oullinesl in the same way. 

The mound was circular, 10 feet in diameter and about 4 feet high, liaviiig a 
fialtened appearanco dne to dcntiilalion. Koiiiul aliuut it were scattered a few flakes of 
chalcedony and broken shells, a hammer-stone of ordinary form and a flat lioulder much 
chipped ahont its coitre and evidently used as an anvil; numerous priiiiibliiig human 
bones and sherds of the coarser unpainled pottery, prolmbly derived from the previously 
opened graves, lay near at hand. 

In order to ascertain the nature of the mound I cut a treuch through it, rather to 
one side of the ccutrc, examining the material in a sieve. It soon appeared that the 
tumulus was simply built up of the excavated material with local surface debris added. 

When near the middle I fouii 1 a few pieces of conr.se pottery nearly 1 inch thick. 
With care practically all the sherds were recovered, and later on, when ccrocutcsl together 
they formed an cxtremcl}’ crude vessel, oval in .slin|>c, scooped out of a mass of clay ; it 
is 9 iuchos long, 7 inches deep, and o inches wide. In some parts of it the sides arc 
more than 1 inch thick, the h.ose i.s rounded, and it is totally devoid of ornamentation. 
From the position in which the broken pieces were found, I consider it to have l>ccii 
placeil near the top of the mound, whilst its roumlcd liasc only enables it to stand upright 
when thrust into sand. That it held offerings of food seems very i>ossibIe. 

Having now cleared away a portion of the niontid down to the level of the 
surrounding surface, wo l)egau to dig below its former centre. The earth here was soft, 
and free from large pebbles. 1 may inciitiou bore that it is not uiicunimou to meet with 
circles of stones, which on examination arc found to have ncthing beneath them but 
hard rock. 'J'he circles seem too small to mark the site of former hnis. In some there 
is an ashy substance such ns is left on burning dried cactus, the local fuel, but I besilate 
to call them “ hoartbs." For what purpose they were miule 1 cannot imagine, unless it 
was to distract attention from the real places of interment. 

At this stage my Chilian (■(iinpanion claimed to l>e able to tell, from the colour of 
the soil, which was slightly green, that wc should find latncs uiidernealb. Ho confirmed 
his statement by holding a fragment in the flume of a match, when he «iid that he could 
smell “el aciete humauo ”—“ the liiimun oil”—Imniing off. ilingleil with the .small 
pebbles and sand, shells, cchiuns tests and li.<h remain.*!, broken and entire, became 
plentiful. The curiously-shaped interspinoiis hoiiC!!, or “ fln-raisers " of .some large fish 
appeared here, a.s iti other interments, in such uumiM-rs flint it would seem as though the 
Indians collected them for .some purpose. 

The first human bones (vertebne) were met with at a depth of 2k feet below the 
surface. These were all ill-preserve*!; broken, huddled together and mingled with 
shells, fish-hones, and gravel. The small space occupied by the human bones showed 
that the bo*ly was buried in a contracted or crouching posture. This would seem to be 
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the cngfi generally, from such evidence as I hare. The skull wes crushed beyond 
Lope of reconstruction, but half the lower jaw, the right>baud portion, was fairly 
preserved. It contained three healthy teeth, remarkable for their perfectly flat upper 
surface. 

On sorting out nil the contents of the grave, I managed to separate out the remains 
of no less than fifteen bone harpoons, all broken small, made of the bones of some 
animal, probably the guanaco. The marks of the tool with which they had been scraped 
to a point were clearly visible. None of these were barbed, whilst the natural curve in 
those fashioned from rib bones must have rendered them bnt inefficient implements, 
whether of war or the chase. Only one arrow-head was present, not remarkable in any 
way ; it was of a common lanceolate form and poor material. 

The most interesting object found in this grave was a necklace, the scattered beads 
of which had to be recoveretl by treating the whole concents of the grave in a sieve. 
By this means considerably more than a thousand tiny discs of shell were obtaine<l, all 
perforated in their centres and forming, when threaded, a string 6 feet long. Many 
were lost through their decayed state. Each of these must have been drilled alone, 
since the perforation is funnel-shaped from each side. The drills used may possibly 
have been the tough, hard spines of the cactus. 

Finally, whilst searching for the bends, I found a few fragments of bone, of 
irregular shape, stained n bright turquoise blue eolonr by means of copper, as I deter¬ 
mined subsequently. This colouration was distinctly confined to these few fragments, 
and did not aflbet the other bones in the least. I could find no copper-bearing stoiic in 
the rubbish. that could have emused a stain by contact, so am inclined to consider that 
the colouring was done purposely. OSWALD H. EVANS. 


New Zealand. Edge-Partingrton. 

Note on the Maori Canoe Baler, described by H. St. Georg'e 
Gray in “Man," 1906, 5. ByJ. Edge-Forti/igtOH. 

The canoe baler figured and described by Mr. St. George Gray in his note in 
Man, 1906, 5, is certainly of interest, but rather on account of the unusual style of 
carving than from the history which accompanies it. The treatment of the human face 
carved on the end is quite peculiar and without parallel among the specimens of Maori 
art which are known to collectors ; it is far too realistic for old Maori work and the 
details, nose, ears, grooved tongne, taken by themselves would hardly suggest New 
Zealand work at all. Finally, the position of the face is a contradiction to the 
conventional phallic idea generally exprc-sscd in the handles of these balers. 

It seems difficult, therefore, to agree with Mr. Gray when he writes, “ There is- 
“ nothing unusual about the treatment of the decorate<l portion of the baler." 

I do uot wish to be understooil to imply any doubt as to the genuine nature of the 
baler itself, there can, in fact, be none ; hut it is difficult not to believe that the 
ornamentation is quite modern and possibly even the handiwork of a European. 

J. EDGE-PARTINGTON. 


Craniology. 


Myers. 


Note on the Relative Variability of Modern and Arscient, and 
of Rural and Urban Peoples. % Charles S. Algers. 



In a paper published in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute (Volume 
XXXV., page 80) 1 have pointed out that the chief head meosuremenis show 
approximately the same variability in the “prehistoric" people of Upper Egypt as in 
the modern population of the same region. One is led to conclude that age alone does 
not produce in a people increased heterogeneity. 
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There are at least two other iiiataiicos which imlicate a similar couclnsion. They 
are pnhiisbed maiuly in Professor Karl Pearson’s The Ckauees of Death anrt Other 
Essays (Vol. L, page 290). As they refer only to the cephalic iinlcx, I Iojivo the 
comparison of other head measurements to my paper mentioned nimve. 

I may add that the co-eihuieiU of variability is a buitdreil times the ratio of the 
standard deviation to the average, and Unit the standard deviation is the square root of 
the sum of the squares of the differences of the meosnrement.s from their mean divided 


by 


the total number of measurements 
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In the sumo paper I have also pointed out how much more variable the inhabitants 
of a populous city are than those of country villages, und that in comparing com* 
mnuitics of different regions or perioils care must be taken to lie sure that in this 
respect they are truly comparable. The following tabic shows the greater variability 
of townsfolk :— 


Co-efficients of Varinbllit}*. 
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The data couceruing “ prehistoric ” Egypt are extracted from Miss Fawcett’s valuable 
memoir (^Biometriku, Vol. I., pp. 408-467); those relating to France and Germany 
are due to Professor Karl Pearson (op. cit., etc.). In some instances the probable errors of 
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iLc CO efficients must be high, owing to tlio small number of inea.sni'enionts within the 
series. But it is to be hoped that this note may induce others to study the relative 
variability of inolcni and ancient and of rural and urban peoples, and the various 
conditions affecting it. CHARLES S. MYERS. 


Annandale 

India. By 


15 


India, South. 

The Introduction of the Blow-Qun into Southern 

N, Auiifuidale, D.Sr., Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

During a recent visit to the Kamund estate, on the Indian shore of the Gulf 
of Muuoar and Palk's Straits, I was surprised to hear that among the unorthodox 
Mohammedans known locally as “ Lubbais,” men not uncommonly make a livelihood 
by shooting pigeons with blow-guns. There has long been intercourse (which is still 
conducte<I in native Imts) between these people and tho ports of the Straits Settlements, 
and I was able, at a place called Kilnkarai, to carry on a conversation in Malay with tho 
owner of a blow-gun, which he finally sold me. According to his statement, blow-gnns 
are bought from “ orang Bugis ” in Singapore and carried home in schooners, built and 
owned by Tamils, to Kiluknrai and the neighlmnring ports. The specimen, which I 
hope to describe in detail shortly in tho Meimirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, is 
evidently of North Bornean workmanship, with certain alterations made iu India. Tho 
tube is of palm wood, single, artificially bored, finely polishe<l outside, and decorated, in 
characteristic patterns, with an inluy of tin, the mouth-piece being of tho same motjd. 
Little pellets of unbaked clay wore used with it instead of darts. The local name 
of tho blow-gun is sSnggutan, derivoil, in popular etymology, from the Tamil words sen, 
above, and kutu, to stab ; really, there can bo little doubt, a corruption of the common 
Malay name of the weapon, viz., tumjdtnn. N. ANNANDALE. 


Philippines. Thomas. 

Note on a MS. In the British Museum. By N. IV. Thomas, M.A. -iQ 

Dr. Brinton, on p. 45 of his South American Languages, 1892, quotes from 10 
fol. 53 of a Spanish MS. in the British Museum (Add. MSS. No. 17,631) a vocabulary 
which he referred to Patagonia, though he was unable to show that it had affinities 
with any Patagonian language. He also states that the same numerals are given in 
another vocabulary which, however, differs widely in some of the words, but is evidently 
allied to the Tsoueca tongue. This latter vocabulary is, he says, denominated llougote 
in the MS. In his Record of Study, published six years later, he corrected this state¬ 
ment by referring the “ Ilongote ” language to tho North Pacific coast. 

As a matter of fact the numerals published by Dr. Brinton do not appear iu any 
other vocabulary in the British Museum. Tho second vocabulary to which he refers 
has no connection with tho first, and neither of them is denominated ** Ilongoto ” in the 
MS. On fol. 51 are notes on the Ilougotes of the Philippiues and a vocabulary; on 
fol. 52 a vocabulary from Port Mulgrave, Alaska, which I propose to publish later ; 
and 00 fol. 53 the vocabulary publishetl by Dr. Brinton, with some errors of transcrip¬ 
tion (godyocoye for gaayocoye, chavin for chagui, tens for tkus (?), tasubay for tujabay, 
amts for .Tamts, and a sentence omitted) with the endorsement “ a la Goletn ” (according 
to Brinton, Solota). The fact that the word canoe appeared iu the vocabulary should 
have made it clear that it is unlikely to be S. American, and Goleta (near Santa Barbara, 
California) should have suggested the real provenience of the vocabulary, the numerals 
of which seem to be those of a language of Washington territory, or perhaps of Salish, 
though with many inaccuracies. 

More remarkable still was the failure to read this plainly written “ Ilongote ” aod to 
infer the East Asiatic origin of tho notes from a mention of the nose-finte and the 
Tagalos, or from the obviously Malay character of the vocabulary. 
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The Ilougotes, alt'o ternieil Egoiigotes, are a ^luhiy race inhabiting the Pacific 
coast, of Luzon. AccorJiug to the MS., wiiicli seems to bo nl>out 100 to 120 years 
old, they arc white in colour, bcnrdeil, and corpulent, and have EnrojHsan no.ses. They 
cultivate rice, tobacco, maize, &c. They cut oft' the head of an eiiemv, and dance aiul 
sing round it ; they are not cannibals, but they consume certain portions of the IjchUcs of 
their enemies. They .are couliiiunlly at war with the negritos. They are accustomed 
to file their teeth and drink se<i water with great gusto. They do not coniit above five. 

N. W. THOMAS. 


REVIEWS. 

Totemlsm. Lang-. 

The Secret of the Totem. By Andrew Lang. London; Longmans, 193-5. •t'n 
Pp. X -f- 215. 24 X 15 cm. Price 10*. 6rf. 11 

Mr. Lang has at Icngtli worked out his theory of totemism, and argues it in this 
volume with all the ingenuity and ranch of the wit of which he is a inn.«ter. Ic starts 
from Darwin’s opinion that the earliest man was, like “all male quadrupeds,” e.xtreniely 
jealous, probably living with a number of wives in a baud, and guarding them from all 
other men. The young males of the band would bo conquered and killed or driven out. 
Kvcntiiully they might, perhaps, be allowed to remain, provided they took mates from 
outside. The various women thus taken, and their children, would be distliiguisheil by 
the name of the group from whence they were obtained. These names, in tlie first 
instance nickuames given from without and afterwards adopted by the groups to which 
they were severally given, were usually names of animals, more rarely of other objects. 
Tlic mystical quality of names is an article of every savage creed. Once adoptcti, the 
names would bo held to imply some mystical connection with the objects properly called 
by them. Hence totemic rites aud l>cliefs. Prominent among these is the avoidance of 
the totem. This would give a religious or quasi-religiou.s sanction to the exogamy 
already established. Exogamy would result in the interraixtnrc of totem-clans in every 
local group. But the habit of taking wives from without, having )>eou previously 
established, would continue by means of hostile raids, until two strong local groups, 
weary of this state of things, would make a treaty of alliance and connubium. By such 
a treaty they wonld combine to form a single loci'l tribe, containing two phrutrics, the 
dcscciidaiits of the two oi-iginal groups. IF additional groups were taken into the tribe 
they would join one or other of the two primitive phratric.s. Finally, the fact that both 
phratries never (except among the Arunta) contain the same totcm-cLins is accoiiuted 
for by supposing that the clans were afterwards redistributed by way of deliberate 
legislation, for the purpose of regulating marriages. 

This rough presentation of the theory omits, of course, the preliminary and incisive 
criticism of rival theories, and conveys no notion of the skilful rcssouiug by whiL‘h it is 
supported aud the care taken to meet and overcome the various difficulties aud objections. 
It may Ite said at once that fur all this I have nothing but lulmiratioii. It rests, 
however, admittedly to a large extent on conjecture, aud though supported by a wide 
knowledge of savage modes of thought and procedure, it must be reganlcd at present as 
simply au hypothesis—an hypothesis plausible, indeed, of great ingenuity, and, if we 
grant the premises perhaps not without some prolHibility. 

But I find difficulty in grunting the premises. The name of Darwin is a great name 
to conjure by. lo his use of it Mr. Laiig has omitted to observe that in the context of 
his quotation the great naturalist has admitted that “ the indirect evidence in favour of 
“ the former prevalence of communal marriages is strong,” aud that he expressly uses 
the term marrittge (and consequently its correlatives, such as wife) in a very limited 
sense, implying nothing more than temjiorary possession, as sufficient for the work of 
sexual selection which ho is discussing. This limitation of the terra murriugr limits the 
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application of tlic primitive tnatiL’uliiie jealousy, with wliich Mr. Lnug iiiakcs such play- 
Jealousy tiiero may have been at times, ns during a rutting season (if human beings, 
strictly so called, ever hud such a season), or when the love-lit was on between individitnl 
males and females. I do not read The Descent of Man ns implying more than that. 
Nor does the illustrions author coniine himself to the suggestion that man vr&a originally 
not a social animal, but livcti with several wives, liko a gorilla, in n band. That is only 
the conjecture a<Ioptcd by Mr. Lang ; it is not the one favoured by Darwin. Rather the 
niteriiativo which he favours is that human beings “ aboriginally lived in small com- 
“ miiniiios, each [man] with a single wife [using the term in the liinitetl sense above 
“ noted], or, if powerful, with several whom he jealously guarded from all other men.” 
To me, for reasons unnecessary to give here, it seems that man probably emerged from 
the nuthropoid stage a social being, living in communities not of necessity largo, but 
containing a number of adults both male and female. If iu such a community jealousy 
were rampant and sexual unions peminnent, Mr. Lung has still to account for the fact, 
which he admits, that the roekoning of descent through the mother only is more archaic 
than the reckoning of descent through the father. In a small primitive band, such as he 
imagines, the descent of the children must have been practically as cerlaiu from the 
father as from the mother. We may concede that a woman raided from a neighbouring 
group would continiio to lie distinguished by the collective name of that group, and yet 
hesitate to atlmit the likelihood that the children hegotton of her by her captor, and 
their children through feinales in injinifnm, of whatever group they might form part, 
would be so distinguished. 

Mr. I.nng maintains that human beings have always, if I understand him aright,, 
been acquainted with the facts of generation, and that the Arunto theory of the origin 
of children is not founded upon primitive ignorance, but is a later growth caused by 
their peculiar system of philosophy. If his theory of primeval jealousy with all its 
consequences be true, this is probable. But it renders mother-right, or the reckoning of 
descent through females ouly, all the more ditlicult to cro<lit as a primitive institution 
comptired with father-right. Further, it leaves unexplained the world-wide prevalence 
of stories of supernatural birth, and the practically universal belief that children are 
produced by other than what we know to be the natural cause. The opposite theory, 
that the permanent appropriation of women was n gradual evolution, may not be without 
its difficidties in the present state of our knowledge ; but at Imist it accounts for these 
and other phenomena of human society. 

To refuse to admit the author’s initial assumption involves crit'cism of many of the 
steps ill his subsequent reasoning. For this I have no space. On the other hand, it 
hardly needs to l>e mentioned that much, especially in his discussion of the details of 
Australian customs, is striking and cogent. The process of induction on so vast and 
complex a siibjoct, however, retpiircs consideration of the institutions and beliefs of other 
races than those of Australia. It may bo that the Australians are the lowest of known 
savages—at any rate the lowest whoso condition has been iiivcsligatcil with any 
minuteness. But I cannot help thinking that his argument has suffereJ by too exclusive 
a concentration upon them. If his theory be true, it can ouly be strengthened by 
discussion of the iustitutious of other races in the lower culture. There are certainly 
many whose institutions apparently point to a different course of evolution from that to 
which his theory would consign them. When all is said, however. The Secret of the 
Totem remains a valuable coutribution to the controversy. 

The volume has one serious drawback, it has been published without an index. 
This is particularly annoying in a work which will have to be consulted again and again 
by every anthropologist who is interested in the beginnings of social organisation. 

E. .SIDNEY HARTLAND. 
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America, North: Folklore, &o. Owen. 

Folklore of the .Vus'/uakie Indians of North A<nerica, amt Catalogue of 
Musquahic Btadioork, tfC. By Mary Alicift Given. London; PublLliod for tUo ‘O 
Folklore Society l>y D. Nutt, 1934. Pp. viii + 147, witli 8 plutes. 23 X 14 cm. 
Price 10*. Gd. 

TkU vnliidble monograph on the manners, customs, nml folklore of the Musqnakie 
Indians contains accounts of their legendary and historic origin, their form of government, 
and their beliefs ; descriptions of their dances ; of their customs and ceremonies iit birth, 
puberty, courtship, marriage, death, burial, and ghost-carrying, besides a collection of 
folktales. 

Many of the customs described are now obsolete, owing to internal nr to external 
causes, and all are gradually dying out with the gradual dying out of the tribe. Some 
of the dances, for example, are no longer performed, becau.-<e there are no people to take 
the principal parts (I-coo—coo—ah, p. .54). Some, like tho sctilp dance (p. .59), are now 
'“only a bit of acting” ; the chiefs themselves have stopped certain customs “as likely 
“ to inflame the minds of the young men ” (p. 139) ; scalp-lock liutiling is losing favour 
(p. 110); while the agent and tho missionary join forces to put doivii all “heathen 
practices” (p. 41). 

Ou this account alone the record is of e.xccptioual value, but it gains additional 
interest from the happy manner in whicb it is illu.slrated. For Miss Owen has not only 
collected the accounts of the ceremonies, &c., but she has collcetcil also, at no small cost 
to herself, the oeremouial implements themselves, many being the identical objects used in 
tho ceremonies, and handed down from Musqnakie father to son through many ageneratiou. 

This .splendid collection was generously prosonteil to the Folklore Society, and it is 
now displayed to advantage in the University Museum of Archmology and Ethnology at 
Cambridge. A complete descriptive catalogue of the collection with eight excellent 
plates, forms part of the preseut volume. 

A catalogue is rarely poetic, but the bare names of these articles and tho brief 
descriptions of them arc full of romance. Tho hair-wrappers and hair-.strings, with 
“luck patterns” pow-wowed by the shaman and the womaii-witli-sput.i-ou her-fnee 
(these personages are indicated by the colours and patterns in tho booilwork) ; the belts 
of the secret societies of which no oue may kuow the meauing until the Musquakies give 
up their ancient religion ; the silver comb which is a protection to the soul, which lives 
under tho scalp-look iu a little bulb, where tho middle teeth of the comb can touch it; 
the talisman to protect the wearer against consumption, with an arrow in the embroidery 
to frightcu away the devil that comes in at a man’s month and gnaws bis lungs ; the 
bead-belt of two jiattcrns, belonging to Little-River, son of Green Hawk, who was killed 
by a little devil in his breast, “a little devil, little and stubborn” ; tho whistle to call 
ghosts; the peace-pipe, and the tomahawk or war-pipe, used in the ceremony of 
“ burying the hatchet ”—these are only a few of the many treasures. 

The book is one to which the anthropological student, jaded with attempts to 
assimilate cephalic indices and such pabulum, turns with relief, and complains ouly of its 
brevity ; tho graphic simplicity of its descriptions transforms the reader into a sympathetic 
observer of tho scenes. We are able to follow the car^r of a Musquakie from the time 
when as a new-born baby the woman-w'ith-spots-ou-her-face passes him through a hole 
she has slit in the back of the bouse, for his father’s inspactiou, till the time when the 
mourners are mouriiiug and “ weeping tears of blooil because tears of water are too weak 
“ for so great a loss,” and we follow, if we dare, his friend, the ghost-carrier, as he 
gallops away to the west, down tho long ghost road to the Happy Hunting Ground. 

The “ Red Indian ” has always been the favourite hero of poetry and romance. 
Miss Owen shows that the clear light of scientific observation iucrenses, rather than 
dispels, tho glamour. _ ___ A. HINGSTON. 
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Farnell. 


The Erolutiou of Religion: uii Anthropological Slutlg. By L. R. Furncll, 
M.A.. D.Litt, (CrowD Tlieologiciil Library, Vol. XII.). Loudon: Williaim 
and Norgatc, 1905. Pp. viii + 234. 19 X 12 cm. Price 5*. 



Notliing in Dr. Faruell’s little book is inefFectivo save the title, which hardly does 
justice either to tho particularity or to tlie originality of the contents. Au Tntroihiction 
to the Anthropological Study of Christianity ” would perhaps have been nearer the mark. 
Of course, a subject at once so vast and so “ ticklish " could not be huiidle<l exhaus¬ 
tively in four Hibbert lectures lasting an hour each. A great deal, notwithstanding, is 
accomplished. Tho nature and the limitations of the anthropological method are set 
forthwith admirable lucidity, and the fruitfulness of its applicatiou to the matter in hand 
is brought home by illustrations gathered from every corner of the field of enquiry. 

Tho first two lectures, which deal more especially with method, insist that the 
study of the most primitive types of man, to which tho name “ anthropology ” is too 
often wrongly confiaed, is by uo moans the sole, or even tho most important, key to the 
embryology of any one of the higher religions. “ Probably every one of the world- 
“ ci'ceds has inherited ... a double tradition, a tradition from the more remote 
“ and one from the more immediate past." In the first instance, then, we should seek 
onr clues iu what Dr. Farnell terms “an adjacent anthropology." The author’s unique 
knowledge of Hellenic religions enables him iu what immediately follows to she*! floods 
of new light on tlic affinities existing l>etwcen the earlier and later religious systems of 
the Mediterranean area. These are discovered iu the legends, in uomenclalure and 
terminology, in external symbols and liturgical institutions, and, finally, in the ideas, 
aspirations, and concepts of faith. Further, iu connection with the notion of an 
adjacent anthropology, the striking suggestion is made that, if northeru Christianity 
is to bo properly understood, comparative religion must likewise turn its atteniiuu 
to the world of Norse Saga, for all that Teutonic prtganism appears to have made no 
such struggle to survive os did the Gncco-Roman. 

Dr. Farnell, however, is no enemy of the remoter anthropology, if conscious that 
hero tho “ fallacy of simple enumeration " aud the bios of a too narrow specialism are 
apt to mislead tho theorist. He therefore devotes his two later lectures, for the sake of 
illuHlratiuD, to enquiries into tho history of Purification and of Prayer tiiut seek to 
connect Christian usage with some of the earliest notions and practices of the race. 
Tho chapter on Purification, unlike Dr. Frazer’s well-known chapter ou Taboos, fries, 
and, I think, tries with marked success, to get back beyond animism to certain stimuli 
of touch, smell, taste, and sight which, even at the perceptual level, and apart from the 
conceptual iuicrprotations, animistic or otherwise, that may be pul upon them, constitute 
sources of awe and aversion to the primitive mind. The only criticism one might 
venture to pass on Dr. Farnoll’s subtle handling of a very obscure piece of psychology 
is that ho scarcely makes it clear how the mysteriously dangerous object, from which 
bis explanatiou starts, comes to be regarded as specifically impure. Is it, for example, 
the perceived impurity that suggests the cathartic rite of lustration, or may it possibly 
hare been that tho use of water suggestcil the notion of nncleanocss ? A new idea, 
thrown out casually by Dr. Farnell, is that the dualistic principle iu religion, namely, 
the l)elief in a fundamental antagonism between powers of gooil and evil, may very well 
be the direct outcome of the personification of things that purify and things that are 
impure. An objection to this theory, however, is that, as Dr. Frazer has abundantly 
proved, impurity and “ virtue ’’—a power to contaminate and a power to heal and help— 
are almost invariably associated together in the case of such uncanny objects as a corpse 
or blood. Another noteworthy suggestion of Dr. Farucll’s is that the transition from 
private to public vengeance in regard to homicide may, amongst tho Greeks and else¬ 
where, have been effected by the act having come, ou account of its impurity, to bo 
classed along with sins snch ns incest which “defile the land ’’—bring the community as 
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a whole into spiritual danger. This hypothesis is ingenious uud is well worth further 
investigation, though, doubtless, purely secular reasons must in many cases have 
helped to convert the tort into the crime ; for instance, the strengthening of the ceutral 
authority, and experience of the anarchy caused by the bloo«l-feud. In the remaining 
chapter on Prayer we are again referred back to remote Iwginniiigs. Dr. Faruell is one 
of those who descry the magical spell behind much that has developed into the genuine 
appeal to pity and mercy, though he wisely leaves the question open whether some sort 
of rude prayer may not have existed side by side with magic from the earliest times. 
One aspect of the relation of prayer to spell, which Dr. Parnell brieigs out very clearly, 
is the magic value of the name, under which bus to )>e included that solemn enumeration 
of attributes, with which the higher religions continue to preface their petitions. 

R. R. MARETT. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Proceedings. Congr^s Pr^liistorique. 

he Congris PrehistftrUjae dc France, September 2Qth-October 1*/, 1905. OfY 

The first session of the Cougres Pruhistorique de France, founded in June ilU 
1904, by the Sooiete Pruhistorique, was held at Periguenx, between September 26th 
and October 1st, 1905. The congress is not professedly internalionul, but it was thrown 
open to all students of prehistory, and persons of the most varied nationality were invited 
to become members. Although the percentage of foreigners was small, there were 
present represeutatives from Russia, Austria, Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, Portugal,, 
aud Great Britain, the British contingent unmberiug five. The president was M. Emile 
Rivibre, founder of the Congress, while in M. Marcel Baudouiii the meeting had a 
secretary of equal elmpicnce and energy. 

lulo the five tiances of the Congress were crowded some sixty communications,, 
and as many of these exceeded the average limit of time, it was necessary for some of 
the lecturers to speak with a Iwwildering rapidity. Nevertheless, order was well 
maintained, and the proceedings were full of interest and instruction. It is impossible 
to enumerate all the papers which were read ; one can but iudicate a few of the more 
important. Among these the commnnicntion.s relating to the caves of the Dordogne 
were naturally the most prominent, and the work of the president on the caves of 
La Mouthe and Livoyre, and of the Abbe Brcnil on the paintings and engravings of 
the caverns, illustrated by his own copies taken at Alta mira (Spain), and in the caves 
of Font de Ganme and Combarellcs (Dordogne), were among the most attractive features 
of the session. It is hoped that the Abb^ Breuil’s drawings may be published iu 
facsimile under the enlightened patronage of the Prince of Monaco. Of the other 
readers of papers, M. Capitan, of Paris, was conspicuous, joining in almost all the 
discussions, and treating, either alone or iu colluboratiou with others, the rock-shelter 
of Mege (Dordogne) and other sites in Perigord, both from the point of view of 
stratification and oruament. M. Adrien de Mortillet, who during the absence of 
M. Riviere was a frequent and efficient chairman, himself rend papers on the bronze 
industry of South America, and on instruments of schist discovered in Bolivia^ 
M. D^cheletto pro-luced an inventory (cartographic and bibliographical) of the fortified 
villages and workshops of the neolithic period in France. M. Baudouin dealt with 
megalitbic monuments ; and the distinguisheil veteran M. Cartailhac not only discoursed 
on flint impleraeuts from Belves (Dordogne), but one evening delivered from the stage 
of the theatre a public lecture on the prehistoric caves aud the history of their discovery 
—an eloquent and admirably illustrated address. Among other subjects discussed were 
the probable date of a skeletou found at Mousticr j the prehistoric villages of Brittany ; 
fortified stations in the Department of the Var; the chronological indications furuishoil 
by the movements of ghiciers iu Scandinavia (by M. Arno, of Stockholm) ; the discoveries 
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of the pro-neolithic “ hintos ” in Northern Europe (by M. Saranw, of Copenhagen); 
two sculptured menhirs in Portugal (by M. Tavares de Proen^a); and the neolithic 
industry of Bologoje in Russia (by Prince Poutiatiue). We may also note the entry 
upon the stage of the autbropoinorpliio flint and tertiary man, who were allowed to make 
their exit without either definite applause or condemnation. Of all the proceeediugs 
during the session the ofRcial cotnplc rendu will ultimately furnish a full account. 
Provisional notices will bo found in L'Anthropologic, Vol, XVI., 1905, pp. 507 ff, and 
in L'homme prihistoriqwe, Paris, 1905, pp. 345 fi'. 

One afternoon a visit was paid to the museum, rich in implements from the caves 
and shelters of the Dordogne, and the excursions which followed the indoor work of the 
session were adequately organised and enjoyable. They ocenpied three days, during 
which, in spite of occasionally uncertain weather, it was possible to become familiar 
with the aspect of this classic land of Cave Man, and to realise what vast periods of time 
must have elapsed before the rivers reached their present level. One perfect autumn 
day will live in the memory of those who rvere privileged during hours of unbroken 
sunshine to walk and drive throngh what M. Cartailhac fitly called un enchanted 
landscape, with its greeu valleys threaded by white roods and overhung by precipitous 
walls of limestone. The party halted at well-known sites, like La Madeleine and 
Laugerio Haute, and everyone fell upon the debrit with any instrument which was 
ready to his hand : luiice-hcads were extracted with walking sticks and scrapers with 
iiiinhrellas. De.scents wore made into three very imi>ortunt caves. La Moutho, t'out de 
Gaume, and Coroharclles, the lost tortuous, interminable, mysterious as the cavern of 
'Trophnuius. Its low roof bristled with stalactites, impartially distributing among the 
incantions wounds and coutusions of unpleasant frequeuoy, which in one case gave rise 
to piteous lamentations and a hasty retreat to the upper air. Though the chambers and 
passages were often uuJuly crowded, and the smoky caudles provided uu illumination 
fur from ideal, yet it was possible to examine the marvellous figures paiiitc*! or incised 
opoii the walls aud often placed in such dark and remote corners that their magical and 
non-dccorative intention was abundantly obvious ; for in the drain-like recesses of 
Combarellcs not even a trogloilyte would attempt to cultivate the (esthetic sense. With 
the scientifio excursions were associated visits of historical interest; to Perigueux itself 
with its medinivol streets and its famous cathedral of St. Front; to Bourdeilles with its 
medintval castle towering above the Dronne ; and to the ancient town of Brantoine. As 
was to be expected in so hospitable a country us France, the gathering had its social 
aspects. There was a reception at the town hull by the Mayor of Pdrigueux, while ou 
two occasions weary bauds of excursionists were entertained by the owners of neigh¬ 
bouring chateaux. The luncheons and dinners at various hostelries were never dull; 
even certain scrambling breakfasts partaken of at local inns wfien the sun bad hardly 
risen were enlivened by the infectious gaiety of the presiding spirits. * 

Finally, the need for literary expression which so commonly stirs any large 
gathering of Frenchmen was twice manifested by the recital of poems celebrating 
the Dordogne and its most ancient inhabitants. They pictured in verse of excellent 
quality the heroic struggle of primeval mao with nature and fierce beasts at a time when 
the most ancient civilisations were still unborn, and praised him as the first pupil of 
the muses on the soil of France :— 

“ C'est ici sur ces bords, e’est duns notre patric 
Avatit les premiers temps par I’bistoire ^claircs, 

Bien avant les vieux rois d’Egyptc ct d'Aasyrie, 

Que la Muse des arts posa ses pieds sacres.” 

It may be confidently hoped that the next meeting of the Congress, which it is 
rumoured may take pl(»cc in Brittany nt Vauucs, will carry on the traditions so 
suspiciously inaugurated by the first. 


Pkikted bt Eysb on Spottiswoook, His Msiesty's Printers, East Harding Street, K.O. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Solomon Islands. With Plate 0. Hiigel. 

Decorated Shields from the Solomon Islands. By Baron Anatole 
von Hiigel. ^ | 

The beAUtifiil pair of shields, which are shown on Plate C, w'erc lionght from n 
London dealer a few years ago, and wero presented in 1904 to tho University of 
Catnbridgo by Professor Bevan, Lord Almoner’s reader in Ara])io. 

There is reason for believing that these shields, which bear traces of considerable 
age and wear, were obtained from tho natives at the same date, though tho striking 
resemblance one bears to tho other wonld lend one to suppose that they liad both been 
fashioned by the same skilful hand. In length they closely agree, viz., 34*6 inches 
(Fig. 1) and 33‘6 inchos (Fig. 2), and their breadth varies only by the tenth of an inch, 
tho broader of the two shields (Fig. 1) measuring 11 •! inches. Every detail in their 
constrnction exactly corresponds; tho plaiting of the wicker-work, which is loft 
uocovcretl at the back (Fig. 1a), with its one longltndinal and two horizontal bands of 
dark paint; the seven neatly carved woo<len braces, to which tho pointed, cylindrical, 
stick-like handle is lashed, and the same pair of rattan loops (? for a suspension cord) 
aro found on each shield. Only one trivial difference can bo traced. The cylindrical 
handlo-stick of one shield (Fig. In) is provided, top and bottom, with a groove formed 
by two encircling beads, which clip the support, formed by the last and the last but 
one of the braces, whereas that of the other (Fig. 2) is quite plain. Also, to tho centre 
of the back of this shield (Fig. 1a), is attached a thin, much worn scale of tnrtle shell ns 
a protection for the knuckles when gripping the handle-stick ; but there is no reason 
why this feature should not originally have also formed pirt of shield No. 2. 

The identity of design is even more strikingly nmnifest when the decortition of the 
faces of these shields is compared. It will be seen that tho clulK>rntc, highly conven¬ 
tionalised human-figure pattern, produced by lines of small squares of pearl shell, set in 
the black resinous substance with which the shields are faced (tho design picked out 
in red paint), are line for line the same in both examples, althongh the pattern on No. 1 
has been slightly more elalmrnted, by the insertion of a pair of human masks into the 
oblongs beneath the central figure, by tho indication of the neck of the horned musk 
below, with a double instead of a single line, and by the addition of a pair of small 
scrolls to the border decoration above the head. In shield No. 1, also, the forehead of 
tho main figure is inlaid, whereas in No. 2 these marks aro indicated by red paint. 

A third shield, showing a variant of tho same design, preserved in the Montrose 
Museum, is figured in Edge-Parfington's Album (.Series II., plate 116) ; a further evidence 
as to the stereotyped character of this rcmarkablo human-figure design. A fourth, and 
tho only other specimen of which I lutvc so far hciird, is said to lie jircservcd in a 
German museum, but I have so far failed to trace it. Edgc-l’artiugtou gives no data 
with the figure of the Moutro.se .spcinmen, except that it is made of icood, which may 
possibly be a slip of the ]>en, nor hare I particulars concerning the origin or the collector 
of the Cambridge specimeus. 

As far as form and material are concerned these shields corrc.<|>ond exactly with the 
wicker-work shields of Florida, but the liandic-stiok with its method of attucliment and 
tho whole scheme of decoration are so diflurent from that known to be in vogue as 
regards shields, in that and the neighbouring island, that I refraiu from hazarding an 
opinion as to the provenance of these shields, or as to the special object for which they 
may have been made. Were thev for some special ceremonial use or for tho ordinary 
use of chiefs ? ’ ANATOLE VON HCGEL. 
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Preetorius. 
By C. J. Pralorius, 


Italy. 

The Method of Shoeing; Oxen in Palestrina, iiy u. J. rratorttts, 

F.S.A. Lt 

Outside the Porta di S. Martino, under the massive stone walls of the town of 
Palestrina, stands a curious wooden structure somewhat like elaborate stocks ; its use 

is for holding draught oxen 
when being shod. 

The head of the animal is 
firmly lashed by the horns to 
a stout hcodpoet. On both 
sides of the ox are other 
posts and beams ; from these 
strong ropes are passed under 
the body of the animal. 
Those ropes are tightened 
by a primitive winch, thus 
the weight of the body is 
lakcu off the legs and the 
captive is rendered helpless 
(Fig. 1). 

At the back are two other 
parallel beams fixed at a lower 
level; in these are a number 
of round holes through which 
can be placed a pole; on and over this luir a hind leg can be lashed and held rigid while 
the shoes or hoof plates are fixed. Those flat-iron plates (Figs. 2, 3), two for each hoof, 
ore fastened witli nails similar to horse-shoe nails, but the plates are applied cold. 

The shoes affixed to oxen used in ploughing in the south of England are somewhat 
different in shape from those used in Italy, as shown in the illustration (Fig. 4). 

The animal I saw shod was one of the large grey oxen common in the province of 
Borne. It was of great strength and had a span of 5 feet between the tips of the horns. 


lio. 1. 



This stock was the property of the man whose tmdo was to make the plates and 
shoe the animals. In the more remote country pl.aces (near Subiaco) the farmers shoe 
their own oxen. In one farm the animal was lashed to four posts driven into the ground, 
forming a square ; in another instance the ox was simply bound by the horns to a single 
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«tout post, ia which case it was a cruel performance, as mou stood round and beat the 
animal when it moved. Little mercy is shown to the animals at any time, as can be 
shown by the Naples Society 
for the Protection of Animals, 
which has 10,000 iron in¬ 
struments of torture which 
have been confiscated by 
their inspectors. Iron bands 
with teetli (Fig. 5) are fas¬ 
tened on the foreheads of 
oxen; a slight pulling of 
ropes attached to thcso plates 
drives tlie saw - like teeth 
into the flesh. 

Great cmelty is still 
to be seen in central and 
southern Italy — probably a 
survival of barbaric times. 

The peasants do not realise 
that animals cau suffer. 

When remonstrated with 
they generally say, “Non 

c cristiano ” — “ What matter; it’s only an animal,” 
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Religion: Japan. 

Ancestor-worship in Japan. By IF. G. Aston. 

Both “ ancestor” and “ worship ” are ambiguous terms. The ancestor may 
bo the ancestor of the individual or a deceasoil forefather of the race. In the latter case, 
it would perhaps bo better to use some such word as hero worship. The mere racial 
ancestor is worshipped not gun ancestor but for his services or merits, real or supposed. 
Worship may be of a mere man, alive or dead, in which case it is not religion, or of a 
deity. 

Shinto, the old native religion of Japan, had no cult of true ancestors, whether of 
the individual or of the race. The greater gods arc not deified human beings but nature 
deities, ns the sun, the moon, the wind, the rainstorm, the earth, the process of growth, 
Ac. Even the minor Kami, when not themselves obviously elcmeulal deities are for the 
most part sateHitcs or children of gods of this class though some arc at the same time 
deified types of classes of human beings. There is uo clear case of a dcifieil individual 
man. An oflicinl collection of prayers and other religious formulic made early in the tenth 
century contains none addressed to true ancestors and makes no reference to a coiitiimed 
life after death. Shinto had uo funeral service, that which is now so called being an 
innovation dating from 1868. It would have been inexjiressibly shocking to an auoicut 
Japanese to sec a Shinto priest take part in any ceremonial connected with death. The 
institution of adoption, so common iu inoderu Japan, was unknown in ancient times. As 
this custom bad for iU chief object the maintenance of the worship of the ancestors of 
the family, its absence from ancient .Shinto has a significance which will be readily 
recognised. 

Whence, therefore, comes the widespread belief, not only in Japan but even in this 
country, that Shinto is or is based on ancestor worship ? In Japan and China Captain 
Brinkley says : “ Ancestor-worship was the basis of Shinto. The divinities, whether 
“ celestial or terrestrial, were the progenitors of the nation, from the Sovereign and the 
“ princes surrounding the throne to the nobles who discharged the services of the State 
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“ nad the soldiers who fought its battles." Let us examine first the case of the Sovereign 
viz., the descent of the Mikados from Amnterosu. It is this to .which reference is made 
in the Times and in Renter's telegrams when the latter is called “ the first Imperial 
Ancestor" and when the Mikado’s visit to Ise last autumn is spoken of ns ancestor* 
worship. Now Amaterasti (the Heaven shining one) is at one time the Sun itself, and 
at another, bj a confusion of ideas familiar to roythologists, an anthropomorphic goddess. 
She is also called Ilinime or the Sun-female, and Hi no ICami, the deity of the Sun. 
She has for brothers the Moon-Hod, the Rniu-Storm, the Wind, and other unmistakcable 
nature deities. The genealogy which traces the Mikado’s descent from her covers a 
period of some 2,000,000 years, and includes such incidents as the producing of children 
by crunching jewels in the mouth aud spurting out the fragments. Yet this is what we 
are asked to believe when we are told that Shinto is ancestor-worship. It is true that 
there are Euhemorists in Japan who try to make out that Amaterasu was a mortal 
Empress who lived in a place on earth called Takama no haro (the Plain of High 
Heaven) and talk of the “ principles of riee-culture and weaving ’’ being known in her 
reign. Motohri, the greatest Shinto theologian, treats such speculations with utter 
contempt. We may well follow his example. 

The Mikados were not the only Japanese who claimed descent from deities. All 
the great Houses who constituted the hereditary governing caste in ancient times had 
their ujigumi (surname or House deity) to whom they devoted a special cult and from 
whom they were snpposc<I to be descended. A work entitled S/i^'iroAw, compiled in 815, 
traces the descent of a large number of these families from ancestors who generally turn 
out, upon examination, to be nature-gods or their children or satellites. Among them 
are the Ruin storm (or the Rain-storm God) the Sen God, the God of Growth, the 
Yntagarosu or Sun-crow, a three-legged bird of a red colomr which inhabits the son, and 
the chief officials of the Court of the Sun-goddess. 

Clearly these are not true ancestors. In the words of Dr. E. Caird, “ it is not that 
“ the being worshipped is conceived of as n God because he is au ancestor but rather 
“ that he is conceived as nn ancestor because he is believed to he their God." Still there 
may be real ancestors among the obscurer personages of the old genealogies, though of 
subonlinate importance and of later date. Take, for example, Nigi-hnya-hi, ancestor of 
the Mononobe House, a chieftain of one of the Yamnto triixis subdued by Jimmu Tenno. 
Ho is describetl ns a child of the Heavenly Deity who came down from heaven riding 
in a heavenly Rock-boat. This, with his uume which means “ Mild-swift-sun ” and the 
analogy of Ainalomsu and the Mikados sngge.sts that ho was the Sun-deity of the trilie. 
On the other hand, it is possible that wo have here n case of what Herbert Spencer calls 
“complimentary naming after the Sun," of which examples are uot lacking in Japanese 
legend and history. 

The older Shinto has little or no trace of genuine ancestor-worship. In the Nihougi 
there are one or two isolated cases of “ worship" being paid by Mikados to recently 
deceased parents or forefathers, but there is nothing to show that it hotl a religious 
character. They hod apparently no shrines and their was no regular cult in their honour. 
It is not until the ninth century that cases begin to occur of norito (prayers) of a 
distinctly religious character being addressed to deceased Mikados. The deification of 
deceased heroes dates from about the same perioil. The worship of bis ancestors by the 
Mikado is at the present day an established Court ceremonial, aud the ofl'erings at their 
tombs have been assimilated to those made at the shrines of naturc-sleities. In all this 
I strongly sus{>cct Chinese influence. 

Early in the nineteenth century, the Shinto theologian Hirata made nn attempt to 
introduce a general cult of real ancestors on the Chinese model. He instructed his 
disciples to address prayers to their ancestors of every generation from the parents of 
the worshipper up to the “ Great Ancestor,” the founder of the family. Their spirits 
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are to bo admired to avert evil from tbeir do^ceudaats and to grant thorn prosperity and 
long life. Chinese (and Buddhist) influences are also responsible for the Shokonsha 
(s irine for calling upon souls) erected at Tokio soon after the restoration of 1868. Here 
periotlical memorial services are held in honour of departed soldiers and others who have 
done gootl service to their country. 

The views expressed in this paper are in Hubstontial agrooraeiit with those of 
Ur. Horenz, the principal German authority on the subject. (Ace his Janmiixche 
Mylhologxc, p. 233.) G. ASTON. 



Oranlology; Trephining. Seligmann. 

Note on a Trephined Skull from Newr Britain. By C. G. nVI 

Seligmann, M.R. iJ\ 

The trephineil skull of which a photograph is reproduced in the figure is one of 
a number of skulls given mo in New Britain by Mr. R. Parkinson, who stated that 
they had been 
collected from 
the bash in the 
n 0 i g h b 0 u r- 
liood of Blanche 
Bay. Unfortu¬ 
nately the skull 
figured was 
given mo 
packcil with a 
number of 
others so that 
no opportunity 
arose of dis¬ 
cussing the tre¬ 
phine hole or 
its purpose with 
Mr. Parkin¬ 
son ; indeed, I 
did not know 
that his gift in¬ 
cluded a tre¬ 
phined skull 
uuiil it was un¬ 
packed iu this 
couutry. That 
the skull had 

been exposed in the bush fur some time was evideut from the fact that vegetable roots 
and tendrils had grown through most of the foramina. 

In the right occipital region Is an oval aperture meiumring iu chief vertical diameter 
2*8 cm. and iu smaller transverse diameter 2*2 cm. 

It involves part of the posterior border of the right parietal, aViout midway between 
the superior and inferior angles, and part of ihe adjoceut portion of the occipital squama. 
In the latter position it lies altogether above the superior curved line. W'lth the cxcep* 
tion of a minute lenticular osteoma on the left parietal lioue, about 1 cm. from the sagittal 
suture and 4 * 3 cm. in front^of the lambda, there is no sign of disease. 

Tho edge of the aperture shelves regularh* from the outer towards the inner aspect 
of the bone, the edge of the border of the opening being sharp and ivell defined. 
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The Uiploe is nowhere exposed, showing that the injury has been repaired during life 
the shelving edge being quite smooth and compact. The parieto-occipital sutnre on 
either side of the aperture is not obliterated. 

The hole in this skull appears to be larger than any yet recorded, dne to ante mortem 
trephining, in skulls from Now Britain, and notably excels the two examples figured 
by Professor v. Luschan.* 

The spociraeu is now in the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

C. G. SELIGMANN. 


Obituary: Bonwick. Rudler. 

James Bonwick: born July 8, 1817; died February 6, 1906. 

The death of Mr. James Bonwick, at the ripe age of eighty-eight, removes 
from the Anthropological Institute one of its original members. Elected into the 
pre-existing Ethnological Society in 1869, be passed into the Institute on its formation 
two years afterwards. At one time Mr. Bonwick was a frequent attendant at its 
meetings, over welcome by his genial presence, his wide knowledge, and bis ability as a 
speaker in the diseussions. In the course of his long life he hod seen much of the world, 
a large part of his timo having lieen passed in the Australian Colonics, where his active 
career bad been curiously versatile. He had been in turn schoolmaster, gold-miner, 
land-agent, author, editor, lecturer, inspector of schools, and in his later years in this 
country colonial archivist. His earliest colonial e.\perioiice was in Tasmania, whither 
bo went ns far back ns 1841, and where he soou became greatly interested in the natives, 
gaining acquaiutauco with the last remnant of the hapless race, and collecting tlio-se 
materials for their history which he nsed many years afterwards in bis well-knowu works, 
The iMst of the Tasmanians, The Dnili/ Life of the Tasmanians, and The Lost 
Tasmanian Race, Deeply interested in colonial history, he urged the necessity of 
official action in securing authentic informatiou such as may be found in the rich store 
of origins! documents preserved in our Public Record Office; and baviug received the 
appointment of archivis't to tb^ Governmout of Now South \Valo.s he spent much of the 
evening of his life in this congenial work. Ever active with his pen he wrote at the ago 
of eighty-four an interesting volume entitled. An Octogenarian's Reminiscences, in 
which ho recalled the leading features of his useful life, with much pleasant gossip 
about some of bis contemporaries. F. IV. RUDLER. 


Archaeology: Palseolithlc. 

Investig^ations at Knowle Farm Pit. 

MAi. 


Kendall. 

Bg the Rev. H. G. 0. Kendall, 20 


I am not aware to what extent other people have had the opportunity of studying 
in detail the gravel, &c., and the lie of the implements and other flaked and chipped 
stones at the famous Kiiowle Farm Pit, Savemake: but, finding myself now within 
reach of the spot, 1 have given a considerable number of hours during the past year and 
more to investigation of the gravel, &c., and to digging out the ioiplements with my 
own bands. In cose, therefore, the resultant observations may contain some element of 
usefulness in the attempt to solve the difficult problems connected with Pulmolithic man 
and the various deposits in which aud under which his tools arc fouud, I venture U> set 
forth a few broad facts. 

A considerable space has now been cleared of gnivcl by the workmen. They have 
thus formed a kind of platform at the shoulder or bank of the old river valley, uow dry. 
This platform is backed by a face of gravel, not yet dug away. 

For some time past the men have not found any great quantity of implements, aud 
for this reason : the implements were originally found in great numbers in a bed of 


* Verhandlungen tier Berliner Anthrepotogiseke* OeseUsekaft, 1898. 
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Fio. l.—fiBcrriON at knowlr farm pit, a little x. of b. 

A. Snrfftce. 1), fwoim v:Ui tnclU'liBir imph>iiictiK aliri»4tiL 

C. Ifttr 1 gniTt'l. fa{r*»4xc<d u»ni »]>ulliig o(T Into Ioim: rlrt>r kIU at D« 
coQtaintiig flint, saneii, Ac. C ati*l U cs»attiUit ioapVmoatt. 

Ileiglit (if kectioQ abuot 7 


river silt wTiich ran along the edge, so to s|>oalc, of tho platform. This bed has been 
largely dug away and the workmen are now digging tho deeply ochreons gravel which 
lies further inland, as it were. It must l>e noted that sandy river drift overlies the 
oobreons gravel at this spot for a space of some yards, at any rate, as well as at the 
oilge of the artificial platform, but it contains bat a sinall proportion of implements at 
this place.. The ancient river bank bends back so ns to Hank obliquely the left end of 
the platform and of the face of the gravel. 

In the autumn of 1904 the men had occtision again to dig ont river silt at a spot on 
the platform edge where some 
of it still remained. At times, 
when they were not working 
in the hole thus formed, I took 
the opportunity of raking ont 
stones with one of tho gnivel- 
fneing forks which they lent me. 

I stootl in a hole usually 6 feet 
deep sometimes more, some* 
times a trifle less. At the top 
was a greater or lesser quantity 
of “ dirt.” This dirt contalnecl rolled and abraded pala*olithic implements. Their general 
appearance is blue-grey and thick white, niul they l>enr iulerlactd short striations. 
Beneath the dirt there occurred sometimes a jumbled mass of rollcil flints of considerable 
size mixed with fine silt. The mass svns “ hanl ” and difficult to pick out. Where this 
conglomeration attainul a thickness of more than a foot or two there would seem to lie 
but little iiiidistiirhcd river silt hcucath. Where, however, the hard graved wa.H com¬ 
paratively thin, or not so coarse, there lay tho fine river silt heueath it, containing sharp, 
unrolled and perfect impicmonts, as well as others which were ahrailcd. My practice 
was to leave tho bard gravel for the most part nloiio and to rake ont the stones and 
impleineuts from the loose river silt l>oiicatli it. 

Doubtless the hard and tho loose material are the same drift under different con¬ 
ditions : the one disturbed by some subsequout movement, perhaps of an icy river; tho 
other comparatively undisturbed. 

The loose silt contains more or less rollcil flints of n fair size and other pieces 
down to very miuute stoucs (very many show the ahove-mentionc<l striutious); a imm- 

l)cr of small white, whitish- 
oeiircous and ochreons flints, 
somewhat rolled ; and certain 
sliarp and imabraded pieces. Of 
the latter class it is in my 
opinion impossible to find a 
piece on which the fractures 
arc not duo to man: except 
it be a small projiortioii of 
implements, and, perhaps, an 
occasional other piece, which have evidently split in two along a line of weakness in 
the flint. The two purta of these broken flints prulmhly do not finally sc|Wrate until 
they are dug out with tho rest of the gravel; and of by far the majority of the Hints 
in this stmtnm, except the small white and ochreous pieces and a few pebbles, it 
would bo difficult to say that they had not been chipped and hammered and flaked 
by mail. Occasioually a pebble of considerable size may be found and sometimes a 
piece of sar.sen or other uon-flint stone. These various coustitneuts of this loose 
drift seem to be mixed promiscuously, and the implements ate found at depths varying 

[ 3‘J 
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several inches even within a smnll space. But there is in places one thin portion 
of this stratum which contains a larger proportion of fine sand and liny flints 
than the rest of the strntnm. This thiu layer proilnced an innumerable quantity of 
minute flakes and micro-liths. Some of the former are so small that they can scarcely 
be picked up with the Angers. Some of the latter are trimmed by minute marks along 
the edges and are very liny, nod others are distinctly flaked. Like the implements, 
some are abraded and some are sharp and uuworn. Some are brilliant with the peculiar 
gloss for which this pit is famous. The implements of normal size, discovered in 
this portion of the drift, are sharp, aud black-grey, medium, or very light grey. There 
are also rolled, abraded, and striated implements of varying colours and conditions. 
Apparently tho tools which lie in or above this drift are liable to show more or less 
white on their faces or on one face, which goes to prove that they have lain for some 
time within reach of moisture from tho surface of the ground. But many show no sign 
of decay. Tho river silt rests on ochreons gravel. Whereas the former is loose and 
sandy, the latter would socm to contain some element of clay. The fine sand of the 

* - _ - — - 3 -^ I ^gsilt, however, sometimes adheres 

very closely to the upper face 
of the stones. Often au imple¬ 
ment lies partly in the silt and 
])artly in the ochreons grave). 
If the stone has Iain flat, and 
has not beon moved much after 
its owner let it fall, the upper 
face will be found more or less 
striated by means, probably, of 
some particles of tbe Ano sand, 
and, it may be, also, slightly 
wbitey-bluisb, sbowiug inci)>ieut 
decay. The under face, on tbe 
contrary, will not bo found 
striated, aud will show, by tbo 
adherence of ochreons matter, 
by its clearer surface aud faint 
suspicion of green or yellow 
tiugc, that it has lain in the said 
ochreons gravel. 

Let ns now step across 
the platform and examine tbe 
face of gravel behind it. 
Here may be found immediately beneath the turf certain light grey-blue Aaked Aiuts of 
dry appearance, which I take to be of a mesolithic age. With them, or near them, at 
times is found a palaeolithic implement, also very “ dry," as the men express it. I have 
one of good tongue shape and dirty white colour, slightly abraded. Beneath the turf 
and a little “ dirt ” and tho surface stones come the sandy drift aud river silt, varying 
in depth from a foot or two to perhaps fonr feet in an irregular manner. But towards 
tbe centre and right of the gravel face the silt tends to disappear, at any rate in its 
undistarbed condition. 

Beneath it (as in tho hole at the edge of the platform) lies the ochreons gravel. It 
is almost the despair of an incipient geologist. It bears distinct signs of strntiAcation in 
places, and in its middle and lower part thin lines of loose flints blackened with manganese. 
But the whole moss is disturbed and conftised, and ponions of strata seem to He at very 
trarious angles. I have taken implements from this face in siiu with my Angers, but 
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they arc far leas numerous than in the river silt. They nro somolimea but little abr.iJeil, 
at others more so. They are ocbrcous, l)rowii, grecniali-ocliroous, or oolircous-grcon in 
colour. In parts, at any rate, there are also the familiar abnulcd ami striateil flints 
showing faintly licneath the scratches dull purple, crimson, brown, &c. lint these may, 
perhaps, belong to certain tnasscs of light'coloured sandy gravel which arc iiicor[)oratc»l 
in the ochreoos gravel and seem to hear some relation to the river silt above. The 
gravel rests in an irregular manner upon the chalk. Here arc large unworn flints as 
fresh almost ns when they left the chalk. Here, also, is a little clay containing psiriiclcs 
of some black substance, and here, too, practically on the chalk, arc found implements 
and other “ human ” stones, sometimes abraded, but often sharp and grey-black. These 
latter are of excellent shape in outline and of a fine, bold stylo of workmanship. Once 
or twice the men have found a blackened patch upon the clay at the base as though a 
Are had once burnt there (?). I have preserved a little of the material. I have also 
taken out stones reddened and otiicrwiso di8Colonrc<l and cnickml by fire, loth from tbo 
ocbrcous gravel and river silt, but especially from the latter. Implements of immense 
antiquity, and derived from a cousidorablo distance uiitl from greater heights, are found 
in both materials. Some implements from the silt, not necesssirily of so great age, are 
reduced almost to pebbles. (Why did not the river, nccortling to the Mantes theory, 
make them into eoliths?) 

It should be mentioned that though, at first, implcmeuts wero found in considerable 
numbers in the loose river drift and silt, yet before the hole was refilled they became 
scarcer. More “dirt” was met with at the top and implements seemed scarcer beneath. 
They were at no time last winter so numerous os in former years. At present the 
gravel is.not being dug at all. 

One more item should be mentioned, vie., tho exccciliiigly fresh condition of somo 
of the implements, about the aiiibeuticity of which no doubt can be held. 

To sum lip, then, we have in this pit 

1. Flaked stoucs of a mesolithic (?) age close to tho surface. 

2. Ad occasiouul palseolith close beneath the turf, where it rests ii{>oa the river 
• drift or lies in “ dirt.” 

.3. In places a foot or two or more of “ dirt,” containing blue and white rolled and 
striated implements. 

4. Bencuth this dirt, or, in other places, bcucath the turf, a sandy river drift, hanl 
iu its upper part, loose liclow, and containing worn and striated, and in its 
loo.scr part, sharp and unabraded implements, together with flakes and a very 
large number of trimmed flints, hammer-stoues, &c., and some burnt flints ; 
occasiouully, also, a flukeil or trimmed sarseii. The depth varies from less 
than two feet to more than four feet approximately. 

o. Beneath this is ocbrcous gravel, sometimes about 12 foet in depth and coii- 
tuiiiing a coiupanitively small amount of implements and some cores, trimmed 
flints, hammer-stoues, flukes, &e. At its base arc rollctl and unrolled 
implements, tho latter handsomely inaile. There are also burnt stoucs in it. 
Hero and there especially, I think, towards the slope of tbo old river bank, 
large masses of lighter, sandier gravel arc contained within it. Large Hints 
and a small amount of clay rest upon the chalk. 

I have other data concerning eolitliic and paheolitliic stones which I have taken 
from this pit. Since writing this article I have again visited the pit aud taken out 
abraded, ochroous-greouish trimmed stoues of very distinctly eolitliic form and work- 
mauship in situ at about 9 ft. and 11 ft. from the surface, and, at that spot, about 
3 ft. 6 ins. aud 18 ins. respectively shove the chaik. These were from the gravel face 
at the back of the platform. H. G. 0. KENDALL. 
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REVIEWS. 

Australia. Parker. 

The Euahlayi Tribe, a Study of Aborigitial Life in Australia. Bj K. Langloh 07 
Parker, with an introtluction by Andrew Lang. London: Constable, 1905, 

Pp. xxvii + 156, with five plates by a native artist. 23 X 15 cm. Price 7s. &d. 

The last few years have seen the appearance ot many works on Australia, but the 
technical works of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, How’itt and Roth, are too indigestible 
for the nou-profossional reader, and they do not deal with subjects of interest to the man 
in the street, who wants a causerie rather than a blueI>ook. Mathew’s Eaglehatck atid 
Crow is in a rather different category, but its author had a theory to defend and only 
treated of such subjects ns seemed to biro, erroneously enough in many cases, to support 
his view. 

Mrs. Langloh Parker’s book gives us for the first time a generally readable account 
of an Australian tribe; it is at t]\e same time a valuable contribution to anthropology. 
It could not, of course, be expected that she would exhaust her subject from the scientific 
point of view ; that could hardly be done without preliminary training ; this tlie British 
Empire does not think it necessary to provide ; and even our Universities have only jnst 
recognised that mankind can after all be studied in the wild state. 

Not the least valuable part of the present volume is the admirable introduction, 
which makes plain to the unsophisticated reader the bearing of Mrs. Parker’s facts on 
burning anthropological questions, and in particular oii Dr, Fratscr’s views upon the 
beginnings of religion and totemism among the Australians, a foretaste of the next 
edition of tlio Golden Bough published in the Fortnightly lost year. It will bo clear 
to those who have read the original and this criticism of it that Dr. Frazer cannot afTord 
to neglect the points here set out for his consideration. He must either abandon his 
views or show Mr. Lang’s trenchant criticism to bo beside the mark. 

Mrs. Langloh Parker herself deals, amongst other subjects, with Bynmec, social 
organisation, magic, daily life, initiation, burial riles, the provision of food, aimiscmcnts, 
and busk bogies, and at the outset one is struck by the remarkable success of bt)r 
investigations. It is, of course, quite natural that a woman, and csiiocially so syinpa- 
thetic an enquirer os Mrs. Langloh Parker, should meet with success .among her own 
sex, but Mrs. Parker has nmnagc^l to collect male initiation songs and a gootl deal of 
information almnt Bynmcc, all of which is forbidden knowledge to the Eiiahlayi women. 
Probably Mrs. Parker did not intend it, but it is a very forlunato accident that she has 
givcu ns a dcsciiption of the Bora, for so much of her information about Byamce is not 
only novel, but subversive of ideas put forward by those who claim to speak with 
authority on the subject of Australian religion—or its beginnings—that if we could not 
check the accuracy of her secret lore about initiation ceremonies there might be a tendency 
to decry the value of her store of novelties almut Byamoo on the ground that her 
informants had simply imposed npon her. Unless, however, it can be shown that her 
information on the one subject is gravely inaccurate, we are bound to accept her account 
of Bynmec ns representing the present beliefs of the Eiuthlayi. 

Hitherto, an ill'authenticntcd case iu Nathan’s Southern Euphrosyne excepted, 
there has been no record of anything of the nature of prayer to the tribal All-Father and 
very little in the way of appeal to dead ancestors or the ordinary human dead. But, 
according to Mrs. Parker, prayers were offered to Byamee both at the Born and at the 
burial of meu of the tribe. Unfortunately the words are not given in cither cose, only 
the substance—a most uoforlunatc omission, for with a native text before us we arc far 
better able to judge of the possibility or extent of white influence, and no doubt the 
practice will be ascribed to white influence. We caunot but regret, too, that Mrs. Parker 
has not said something on the missionary influences to which the natives have been 
exposed, for improbable as it is that_tbc Euahlavi should have been induced by Christiau 
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teaching to moJify the Bora ccremoniei, it would be doubly improbable if it could bo 
shown that they had never been exposed to direct missionary influence. 

The funei'al ritual was perhaps less sacred, for women witnessed and took part in 
them ; but in this case the theory of Christian importation has still a considerable 
obstacle to overcome, oven if it can Im shown that inissionnries have worked among 
the Bnahlayi; the pmyeia in question are for the dead, and it the missionary hypothesis 
IS to hold water it will have to be shown that the particular missionary or missiooaries 
were likely to have inculcated this practice. Mrs. Parker has something to say on the 
way in which tlie soul of the dead person finds its way to Bullimah, Byainoe’s .«ky camp, 
and here, if anywhere, wo might expect to find traces of European ideas. But here, 
too, we arc confronted with ideas which I can only describe as di.stinctly and .specifically 
native. In fact, all through the statement of native beliefs it is clear that wo have to 
do with nothing but nnsophisticateil Australian theology, ns might lie expected when 
we read that one of Mrs. Parker’s chief informants was a man said to have been already 
groy when Mituhell wits on the Narntn in 1816. Even were thisinfoimant not one of the 
“old men” at that time, or before white influence could have iilfcctcd the tribe, his 
evidence as to the Bora ritual would still be of weight, for, as is evident by a magii'iau's 
ncconnc of hi.s initiation elsewhere in the volume, these early experiences arc not readily 
forgotten. Even in the least favourable case, therefore, wo are justified in regartling 
Mrs. Langloh Parker’s information on the subject of Byumce as of fuudiinientsl 
importance for our view of Australian religion. 

Mrs. Parker bus a good deal to tell us aljout the soul, or rather the souls, for each 
person has three and some have four; these are the Vowee, which never leaves the 
body till death, the Doowee, which wanders in dreams, may be captured, knocked on 
the head or maltreated in its uhsonce, with evil results to its owner, and the Miilloowil 
Or shadow soni, whoso loss is equally injurious ; great mctlical men, and tho.se to whom 
they give them, have also the animal soul (individual totem) or i/tiiihrai. In this 
connection a point arises to which I have previously callcil attention in M.vx on more 
than one occitsion. Ceremonies of divination of the murderer are common nraong the 
Enalilayi, as elsewhere in Australia, and they arc remarkable in that an auditory 
Imllaciimtion instead of the usual motor untomatLsm is the means of indicating the 
evildoer in some cases ; in others the more usual test of inspecting the neighbourhood 
of the grave fur the tracks of an animal is practised ; and the interesting point is that 
the track is definitely .stated to be that of the totem of the murderer; this, taken in 
eoDjunctiou with statoraonis by other authorities’, certainly bears out the view that in 
some parts of Australia toteicism is, if not alwohitely animistic, at any rate tinged with 
animism, innsmnch os that one part of the creed is that the totem-kin (fan, like tbe wer- 
man, take the form of tho totem animal for maleficent and jmssibly for other purposes. 

I am very far from having exhaueteil the interest of ilrs. Parker’s Isook, and no 
discussion of technical points cun do justice to the charm of it; we feel that the writer 
knows the blacks and is in a fair way to get a black heart; that is rare : but rarer still 
is the power of writing about the Idacks and maintaining a black atmosxihcro which 
puts the reader en rnpport with the native camp and native life ; with tliis atmosphere 
Mrs. Parker invests much of this description of her black friends. N. . T. 


Ardiseology: Eoliths. MacCurdy. 

The Kolithie Problem : Evidences of a Rude Industry antedating the Petleeo- On 
lithic. By George Grant ilacCimly. Reprint from the American Anthropologist, 

N.S., Vol. VH., No. 3, 1905. Tho New Era Printing Co., Lancaster, Pa., U.S.A. 

This contribution to a subject, the interest in .which is now being rcvivcil, ought 
to prove of importance, especially as it is the work of a distiugoisbed anthropologist 
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whom localitj has divested of national prejudiee. Unlike most scientific men, compelled 
to depend npon written accounts, MneCurdy started off from America to invade a new 
country, or expose a phantom. In 1903 he landed in Belgium. Here he saw all the 
important sections, including those made speciallj'memorable bj the work of M. Rutot, 
and studied as well the magnificent oollections formed by that distingnished prehistoric 
anthropologist. Then bo visited the other important continental sections, caves, collec¬ 
tions, (&c., and finally England, where ho was taken over the principal localities and 
collections by the Englishmen mostly interested in them, finishing up at the British 
Association Mooting. The work is the outcome of this visit. It consists of sixty-five 
pages, nine being devoted to the bibliography of the subject, plus six half-tone plates 
and sis sections. It commences with the history of the finds, real or otherwise, upon 
which the claims for the greater antiquity of man have been based, apparently without 
bias, from those of St. Prest and 'i'hcuay to the discoveries in the pit opened upon 
the chalk plateau at Wrotham Hill by Messrs. Harrison and Bennett. It then proceeds 
to describe the geology of the countries and the sections in which the finds have 
been made. 

In pornsing the account of the various continental sections which the author bos 
got togetlier, one cannot but be struck at his thorough grasp of the whole question, 
and if, here and there, he is not quite abreast of the latest discoveries which have been 
made—some of which have not yet been published, or reproduce wrong assertions, 
which have not yet been sufficiently contradicted—there can be no wonder ; we cannot 
but ndmii-e the manner in which he has grasped the physiography and solid geology of 
the various countries so well as to speak of them freely without slipping. 

The sections upon which M. Rutot based bis classification of the pre-palrcolithic 
industries, and the transition from these to the Chellean, will prove of great interest to 
English readers who are not already familial' with them. In England—in the Thames 
Talley, to wit—we have been accustomed to regard the various terraces as representing 
Pleistocene times only ; on the other hand, in Belgium, at Leys, e.ff., we have a 
Pliocene followed by a sequence of beds, representing the various industries, Reutelian, 
Mosean sncceeded by a mixture of Mesviniau and Chellean industries, and these by 
Middle and Upper Pleistocene with their characteristic fauiuc. 

In Belgium generally the Pleistocene beds are as follows:—At the base the 
Mosean with a dual facies, the lower marine with a rich mammalian fauna, the 
Campinian with its fluviatile gravel and sands, the Hesbayan stratified non-ossiferous 
clays, the Brabantian uon-stratified Eolean clays, and the Flandrinn with both marine 
and continental facies. It is the fact that the various pre-palteolithic industries cun 
be referred to various horizons, and that the evolution of flint manipulation coincides 
with geological succession. Sections exhibiting this are detailed, which should be read 
with special interest by those who have been misled into believing that all eoliths can 
be classed together, and that; any accidental cause or causes which might account for 
the origin of a few specimens would serve equally well for the whole. The account 
of the history of Rutot being able to separate up the various Acheuliau, Chellean, 
and other industries, found in the remanit Campinian, and how these industries were 
found pnre in undisturbed beds of palaeolithic and pre-palaeolithic ages respectively, will 
also be of great suggesUve service, not' only to anthropologists, but to geologists who 
may yet be glad to recognise in these human fossils time-indicators of shorter life, and 
therefore of greater chronological value than either animals or plants. 

W. J. LEWIS ABBOTT. 
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Mag'lc. Frazer. 

Lectures on the Early History of the Kiiiyship. By J. G. Frazer. Lon^Ion ; OQ 
Macnoillan, 1905. Pp. xi + 309. 23 x 15 cm. Price 8*. 6tl. 

A book shonlil be jnclgeO from the standpoint of its purpose. These lectures are 
in primary purpose semi-popular. Thus roganlc«I, they appear iu all respects admirable. 
They “give furiously to think,” and arc most bright and amusing. 

Oil the other hand, we are told in the preface, “ Substantially they consist of a scries 
“ of extracts from the forthcomiug third edition of my book The Golden Bough, which 
“ will contain fuller information on many points.” Viewed in this light, they invito the 
raising of difficulties ; for, presumably, it is not too lute, in re3]>onsc to reasonable 
criticism, to rcctrnsider doubtful points aud either modify or at least defend. 

My own chief difficulty relates to the theory of magic set forth in the first three 
lectures. There are some changes in terminology, but iu essence it is the old view. 
Magic is a “ misapplication ” of the a.«sociatiou of ideas by siiniluriiy and coiitiguitr ; 
hence, two branches, now styled Homoeopathic Magic aud Contagious Magic. Tlicse 
names, doubtless, serve conveniently enough to designate two lie.-ips, iuto which 
Dr. Frazer may roughly sort his inultifarioos gleanings. But we are us far as ever 
from the inwardness of the magical act. Even from the standpoint of the psychology 
of the individual consciousness. Dr. Frazer’s ossocialionist explanations are quite 
inadequate. He makes no attempt to show how the mind comes to project certain 
connections of ideas into the objective world of factual connections; or, again, how out 
of the infinite possibilities of ideal combination certain combinations alone are actually 
realised. Further, had he pursued this latter lino of enquiry, he must soon have 
been lc«l forward from the psychology which investigates how exclusive attention and 
selective interest make use of the associational machinery iu the case of the individual 
mind to that group-psychology, or, better, sociology, which alone cun acconut for the 
fact that the actual sympathies and antipathies recoguised by mugic are so stereotyjicd 
in form, so dependent on the ritual that embodies them,and correspondingly independent 
of their original meaning, or, indeed, of any specific meuniug at all. But these, it 
may be urged in Dr. Frazer’s defence, ore philosophical niceties which your working 
anthropologist may for his own purposes ignore. Not at all. MM. IlulK>rt and Mauss 
have shown (^Annc'e Sociologif/ue, Vol. VII.) how illuminating a treatment of the subject 
of magic directly results from the use of such whicr and more appropriate principles. 
These thinkers everywhere show the profoundcst respect for Dr. Frazer's work. It is 
to be liojied, therefore, that in the forthcoming thinl cilitiou of The Golden Bough bo 
will pay them the coniplimeut of taking those methods aud fiinliiigs iuto account; 
otherwise one will be temptwl to deplore Dr. Frazer’s plan of iigaiu and again re-editing 
his cncyclopivdic work, ns tending unduly to hamper a rapidly-growing subject with an 
outworn scheme of topics and positions. Meanwhile it must be admitted that iu certain 
resfiects Dr. Frazer’s theory of magic shows sigus of moving with the times. The 
relation of primitive magic to what wo know ns natural .science is stated in a far more 
plausible way, the former abuse of language bciug almost wholly sapprc.'<sed whereby 
magic was made to seem an applied phihisophy I>ascd on explicit principles, such as the 


uniformity of nature. 

It is interesting to note that Dr. Frazer now for the first lime brings taboo into lino 
with magic as its “ negative” counterpart—“n relation,” says Dr. Fnizcr, “ which has 
“ not yet, I think, been generally apprehended.” Whatever this may precisely lucsiu 
(for “generally” is ambiguous) it can hardly l>c understood as a claim to priority 
of idea, seeing that MM. Hubert aud Mauss in their well-known essay— {see Amiee 
Sociologifjue, VII.,p. 56, where the name of “ negative magic” for symimthetic taboo is 
iu so many words proposed, cf. pj). 112, 120, 128, 132, &c.)—have not merely noticcti 
the part here played by association of ideas, but have likewise iudicuted that more 
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. comprehcosive point of view from which the varione associations are seen to be subject 
to fl prideterminatioH collective. 

Dr. Frazer's general.tlioorjr of the kingship.I am quite incompetent to discuss. It 
seems to me that he proves only that kings have sometimes developed out of magicians, 
. cot that they always, or even mostly, have done so. Indeed, what other result can be 
expected from the use of an unsupported method of agreement ? 

The application of the theory to Itoman origines fairly takes one's breath away. 
It is rather a “ far cry ” from female kinship, combined with beena marriage, to the 
legendary Seven Kings. Dr. Frazer supposes n time when the kingship was an annual 
«fiicc, awarded along with the hand of a royal princess to the fleetest runuer in a race 
—the regifugium. But surely the regifugium, which took place after a sacrifice had 
been offered in the Comitinro, is more naturally explained as one of those coses where 
.the atilhor of the sacrificial murder flies the scene of his guilt Besides, these annual 
kingships, with death ns their actual or possible term, would scarcely seem designed to 
:attract gallant suitors in their crowds. Surely this towering construction is altogether 
too hypothetical (more especially seeing that the basis on which it is built up consists 
■of the merest legend), and can but provide the common enemy with a chance to jeer. 
Dr. Frazer has fnrnisheil the votaries of anthropology with more facts thau any man of 
his time, and we are sincerely grateful. Is it not somewhat superfluous that he should 
pile up fictions as well ? R. R. MARETT. 


America, South. Koch. 

Anfange dcr Krimi i/» Urtoald, By Theodore Koch. Berlin, 1905. Pp. QH 
viii + 70. 63 plates. 19 x 27 cm. 

Dr. Koch’s Anfange der Kwist im Urwald is the first lengthy contribution tliat 
has come from this author’s pen since he returned from his two ye.sr8’ trip to the Upper 
Rio Negro and Yapura. The jouruey itself has been described in Globus, 1904-5. 
The two years spent with his brown frieuds were years of ceaseless activity, during 
which he not ouly lived himself into the ways aud thoughts of the Indians, but also 
succeeded in amassing an abundance of material illustrative of their social, economic, aud 
intellectual life, that for richness has not been equalled since Karl von den Steinen’s 


memorable triptotheXiugn (1887-96). The collection, at present deposited in the Berlin 
Mu.soum of Ethnology, embraces more than 100 dance masks, innumerable examples of 
basketry, a large number of musical instruments, Ac., to which must be added vocabu¬ 
laries of forty tribes, of which nine were heretofore linguistically unknown. The results, 
if I understand Dr. Koch’s intention aright, will be published lu the form of separate 


monographs in ns quick succession as possible. 

The present book is therefore to bo looked upon as the first instalment of his ethno¬ 
graphic account, supplemented by a description of some material previously obtained 
from the Parauatinga os a participator in Dr. Hermann Meyer’s expedition to the 


Xingn (1899). The names aud location of the tribes visited are euumeratod in the 
iutr^uction and in the carefully prepared map at the end of the work. 


Ever since Professor von don Steiueu first collected a number of Indian sketches, 
the subject of draughtsmanship bos received a new im 2 >etus. The book before us is one 
of the outcomes of this renewed interest, aud must be cousidered as oue of the first 


soientifio and systematic attempts to present iu compact form the proficiency in pictorial 
representation found among the South American Indians. 

The (esthetic sense of the Indian has been kuowu to us for many years, and we 
.consequently are not surprised to read Dr. Koch’s enthusiastic words. No object, be it 
iutimately or remotely connected with his person, fails to come into contact with this 
activity. He accustoms himself readily to paper aud pencil, because be has spent mauy 
hours of his life sketching. He draws with the eagerness of a young amateur aud 
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remains for hours in the most nncomfortable attitudes iu order to satisfy this innate 
craving. But if ho finds the true artist’s pleasure in art for art’s sake, he yet in still 
greater measure sees in his drawing a means of expression. “ Like a child he sketches, 
“ not so much for the sake of exactly reproducing an object or of giving an outlet to a 
‘ purely lesthetic feeling, but simply in onler to express a train of thought. What at a 
“ certain moment interests him most is placeil in the foreground and nil the other 
“ factors entirely neglected.” Every part of the drawing is conceived ns an iiide()cndent 
whole, to which the details are added os soon os it seems lulvisablc to do so.* It will 
bo well to bear this fact in mind, for it gives us the key to the correct understanding 
of what otherwise would appear unclear and unintelligible. Only then will many 
remarkable peculiarities, such as proportion and arrangement iu space, I>o scon in their 
true light, and we ourselves be compelled to admit how distinctly and logically the 
various strokes of the artist’s pencil adhere to his theory of dr.iughtsmanship. 

The difficulty of reviewing a book on art without illustrations is, of course, manifest. 
As a substitute I will enumerate the headings of the chapters, and mid such illustrativo 
material as may seem ncce.ssary for a clear exposition. The first chapter denis with what 
the author considers ns the most elcmeniary, if not the most primitive, of Indian sketches 
—the rough outline drawing. Fortunately he was able to compare his Bakuiri drawings 
with those of von den Steinen, with the suggestive and interesting result that they had 
all one point in common. In both cases the humau figures were rcproscutcd in such a 
manner that the lino forming the head and body was prolonged to form the legs, thus 
leaving the body o|>eo. That this is an individual peculiarity of the Bakairi is 
unquestionable, and it would perhaps be well worth our while to search for similar 
characteristics among the productions of the other trilms. Iu the portraiture of his train 
of thought the Indian not only make.s his objects recognisable by si>ecinl marks, the 
jaguar by his hump, the tapir by his snout, men and women liy their sexual organs, but 
his effort is to sketch these objects under the peculiar circumstajiccs in which ho last saw 
them, and which he commonly associates with them. Dr. Koch is always represented 
with his pencil and sketch book, tbo jaguar in the act of springing, and Licntcuuiit Perrot 
of the second Xiiigu expedition generally appeared as a slender and emaciated Hgure, 
because ho remained in the background while the investigations were being made. 

That the lateral should he confounded with the frontal view we know too well from 
our artistic attempts of childhood ; the reduplication of parts of our organism is likewise 
familiar, but that parts should be forgotten is of rare ocumreuco. Among our Indian 
friends this is common, and owes its origin to the fact that tbo-se parts invisible in certain 
positions are for the sake of completeness appended in their approximately correct places. 
The “ Riintgen Aufnahmen ” that Dr. Kocli speaks of are easy to understand. Their 
speciality is to allow the vortobml column of living fishes to shine through their skin and 
the skeleton of men to bo visible iu spite of onr civilised apparel. Following these 
chapters come those on the attempts to perfect their drauglitsmanship, and the {lortraitnre 
of masks, topographical maps, celestial charts, and scenes. By means of slindiug the 
Indian endeavours to give more plasticity to his sketches and to difforciitiate more 
accurately bettveon tbo various parts. Hand in baud with tliis tendency goes the desire 
to add specific characteristics. The hoofs of the tapir, tlie l>ciird and skin of the jaguar, 
the long bushy tail of tnmaudua, all are carefully drawn. Wo can even see tlio whole 
instriiotivo evolution of the snake from a mere zigxng lino to a differentiated animal. 
The smaller animals do not receive much ntteutiou and are generally baillv sketched. 
The chapter on spirit-drawings is highly interesting, showing clearly how their conception 
of these uncouth and limbless ghosts seeks to express itself iu art. The one figure is 
devoid of arms, legs, nose, and hair, and the other, although corporeal, would ho 


* Levinstein, JCiKderieichaunyen il» mw, 14/rs Jukr, quoted by Kocli. 
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absolutely nniutelligible .without the artist's explanation. The scenes devoted to fishing 
and hunting often show a keen sense of hnmonr, but present few peculiarities that have 
not already been discussed. The last chapter is devoted to ornamentation, but as the 
author intends to devote a special monograph to this snbject wo will do better to wait 
until this appears. 

In concluding let mo add that the rootbod pursued throngbont this work is strictly 
scientific, and the thoroughness and conscientiousness are worthy of the highest praise* 
Let ns hope that, with the renewed interest in the artistic production of primitive 
peoples, every ethnologist will profit by Dr. Koch’s excellent example and return with 
many note-books of a similar content PAUL RADIN. 


Linguistics. Amery. 

English'- Arabic Vocabulary for Sudah Government Officials. By Captain Qi 
H. F. S. Amery. Cairo, 1905. Pp. 451. w I 

Captain II. F. S. Amery, of the Black Watch, attached to the Egyptian Army, has 
just brought out au excellent English-Arabic vocabulary for the use of officials in the 
Sndan. It is typical of the work that is being quietly done in one of the latest additions 
to the Empire, and we can heartily recommend it not only to officials, sportsmen, and 
tourists who intend visiting the Sudan, bnt also particularly to the student of the 
dialects of modern Arabic. 

From Captain Amery’s work it is easy to see that the Sudanese dialect has closer 
afiinities with the Mesopotamian and Moghrebi Arabic tbau the Egyptian ; there is no 
sh used after negatives, and wo find such words ns shinu (“ what ?”), approximating to 
ethnu (“ what is it ? ” in Mesopotamian), hut (“ fish ”), which also occurs in more 
western dialects, in this case samak being the more usual Egyptian and Mosopotaniian 
wonl. Noticeable also in the Sudan are the fonns lei (or le) for li, “ to me"; lehu 
sometimes for fu, “ to him”; and even Hi for the common iVif, “to.” The hard is 
almost always pronounced as among the Beduins. 

There are excellent lists of names of officials, weights and measures, <Stc., and 
several short stories which will be of interest to the student of folklore. Notably we 
may mention the Imlief in a Nile demon known os Abu nisnas, of human form with 
long red hands, and in certain nymphs (banal cl hur), which are described in the 
following words:— 

“I saw something rising out of the river, jumping like a fish and falling again into 
the water. Its form was human and its jump was like that of a fish. She was about so 
high (a yard), her colour was red, and she had much reil hair coming down to here 
which was opened ont and not plaited. She jumped three times, her form being exactly 
like that of a human being except that she was small and not large. I saw her back 
and her right side. Sho had on no clotlies at all.” 

Incidentally the tourist should lay to heart the pregnant note under the word “ flea 
(none in the Sudan).” 

Altogether, Captain Amery is to be congratnlated on having brought out a most 
useful book, and wo are glad to see that it is an English officer who has done it The 
type is clear, and there is not a superfluous word in the vocabulary. R. C. T. 


Erratcu. 

In Man, 190G, 16, in the first paragraph and in line three of the second paragrajdi, 
the word Ilougolc should read Ilongote : iu the other paragraphs the word is printed 
correctly as Ilongote. The mistake resulted from a printer’s error. 


1'btktBd »t Kyrb and SpoTTiawooDi, His Maiesty’t Printers, East Hanling Street, K.O. 




Platk D. 


Man, igo6. 




Fig. I.—Norma latrsalis. 


Fig. 2.—Norma pacialir. 


Fig. 4.—Norma basilaris. 


Fig. 3.-N0RMA VBRTICAI.IS. 


CRANIUM FROM THE BARAM DISTRICT, SARAWAK, BORNEO. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Borneo: Craniology. With Plate D. Duckworth. 

Note on a Cranium found in a Cave In the Baram District, QQ 
Sarawak, Borneo. liy fV. L. IT. Dnekiror/h, M.D., Sc.D. OL 

Included in tlio collcetion whicli Dr. Uosq has mo gonuroiiMly contriliutcd to the 
Anniomy School at Cunihridge is a very reinarkahlc nkiill, obtained in the cxplomtiou 
of the Niah Cave, Hamm, .Sarawak. 

The Mpcciiiicu is extraordinarily fnvgile, and on the passage to this country wivs 
broken into numerous fragments, which, however, have now heon pieced together, so 
that the general form and the proportions of the skull can be studied. 

Not only is the specimen fragile, but it also ap[)ears weathered, ns though it Inul 
been partially exposed to the action of at least the atmosplicre. It is adult, but the sex 
remains uncertain. 

The mo.'-'t striking fettture of this skull is the reranrkuhic degree of nrtitieial 
deformation preseutcil by it. Flattening is most pronounced at the occiput, though the 
forehead has also been subjected to presBure. The sknil herein rcs(‘mble8 many which 
occur in collections from British Colnmbia, Peru, or the caves of Jamaica. Distortion 
is more pronounced than in modern crania from Bumm, though the results of artificial 
deformation of the skull in infancy are distinct in many of these. 

The profile is flattenol, and the line of the maximuin length of the cranium paxses 
from the brow to the obelion. The transverse diameter actually exceeds the longitudinal 
measurement. The top of the skull is flat, the mastoid processes and other os.seous 
prominences and ridges are but feebly developed ; the face is wide rather than elongateil, 
and the orbital nperinre and nasal skeleton present no s|)ccial anomalies. The nn.xal 
bones are flat and negroid. The palate is small, short, and elliptical, the axes being 
nearly of equal length. No anomalies of conformation are to Ito seen ut the Itase of the 
skull. The mandible is absent. 


The chief dimensions 

are given in the following table ;— 


Maximum length 

• 159 mm. 

1 


Maximum breadth 

- 161 mm. 

I.NIUCES. 


Basal height - 

- ?127 mm. 


CircTUnfereuce 

- ?515 mm. 

1 Breadth - 

■ 101-2 

No-sal height - 

47 mm. 

1 Height 

- ?79-9 

Nasal width 

23 mm. 

Nasal 

. 48-9 

Orbital height • 

33 ram. 

Orbital 

- 86-8 

Orbital w’idih 

38 mm. 




The four chief views of the sknil arc shown in Plate D (Fig.s. 1-4). 

With the foregoing skull were the right half of a niundiblc and part of the left 
temporal Ijone of a child of about six years of age. These fragments are rather lictter 
preserved than is the skull. Otherwise no s|»ccial remarks can be made upon them. 

W. L. U. DUCKWORTH. 

Joyce. 


33 


Africa: Ndomi. 

Note on a Series of Akikuyu “Ndomi” in the British Museum. 

lit/ T. A. Joyce, 

In xhc Journul of the Anihrnjiological Institute, Vol. XXXIV., p. :?.55, Mr. Tute 
lucutions the “//cfo/M', or shoulder shield,” worn by Akikiiyu roiiths nt“tlio dunces 
“ which arc cnllc<l rna" ; he, further, reproduces (Piute xvii., Figs. 3-5) photographs 
bv Mr. Scoreshy Roudodge, show iug a dancer in yrundt teuHc and wearing the ndomi 
upon the left arm. 

These armlets are so peculiar, and witiml so uncummoii in museums—iu fact, I 
hclicve those which form the subject of this note are the only specimens which have at 
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preacnt reached Euroj)®—that it seems desiralile to publish a short note on the small 
seri&s in the British Mnseutn. The series comprises six specimens (of which four are 
figured herewith), and was obhiined in the province of Kcnia, British East Africa, bv 
Mrs. S. L. Hinde, who also collected the cercmouinl image dcscriberl by Mr. Scoreshy 
Ronilc«lgo in Man, 1906,1. 

All are cut from solid softish wootl and display the same distinguishing features, 
viz., each consists of a deep ring through which the arm is slipped up to the shoulder, 

and from which springs a 
flat “ iKatel ” of varying 
.shape and ornamentation. 
The ring is seen in Xo. 1* 
in the accompanying figure ; 
in the c.*isc of the other 
.specimens it is on the 
fnrtlicr side. 

The “iKszcl” of Xo. 1, 
which tapers upwards, is 
bifid and obtusely angular 
ill section ; the edges are 
faintly iiotclmi, a iiutcliCii 
ridge runs down the centre, 
and aiiutlicr fninsvcrscly 
across t lie base ; it has lieeu 
painted white, with n pair 
of rod somi-oireninr stn'iKS 
di8{>osod syinnietrically at 
the hot torn; above the la>t 
b a .similar pair of red semi¬ 
circles, each of which en¬ 
closes another in black. 
Along the inner otlge of 
etieh “horn” rnns a black 
stripe. From the base of 
the udomi upwards rnns a 
short crack which has been 
carefully secured by lioring 
three holes on eueh side and 
drawing the edges together 
with a fastening of hide. 
Total length, 625 mm. 

The “ liczcl ” of Xo. 2 
is pointed-ovul with a similar 
aperture in the centre, and it 
is carvctl on both sides. On 
the same side as the ann-riug 
the oninineiitatioii consists 
of hands of contiguous triangles in relief, following the outline of the edge and coloured 
red and black alternately ; the ground is while. On the other side there is a raised rim, 
coloured black, ornamented with a double row of shallow' holes. There is a similar 
band in relief down the centre, dividing at the ajierture so as to run along each edge. 
Towards tbo top is a chevron in relief coloured red, and dotted with shallow boles, and 
the angles at tbo bottom, formed by tbo centre band with the rim, arc filled by two 
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trinngleA iti low relief, coloui-e<l red aiul black i-espectively. The gronud, whicli is white, 
is ornaincnteil with two ]>air8 of painted conccutrie iudciitod semi-circles, disposed 
symmetrically, red cuclosctl by black. From the top runs a long crack which hius l>ccn 
repaircil in a manner similar to the crack in No. 1. Total length, (J.’iO mm. 

No. 3 is similar in shape to No. 2, and is ornmnoiitcd on the in.iido with u similar 
design of contiguons triangles. The outside has a rnistnl rim urimmented with shallow 
holes; a second mised band similarly urnamented follo»vs the outline about .'iO mm. 
from the edge, while a thin! runs down the centre, parting to follow the edges <if the 
aperture. The bands are coloured red and black in alternate patches. 'I'lio hold is 
white and is ornamented on one side with one, on the other side with two, doulde rows 
of shallow holes arranged in a semi-circle. On the former side, hctwccii the rim and the 
first raised Imnd, are three straight rows of similar holes meeting in a point. At the 
apex of the “ hozcl” is a cowrie shell surrounded tvith a ring of glass Ixnuls of various 
colours threaded on gniss, from which depend three short lengths of iron ehniii. Total 
height, 525 mm. 

No. 4 is more solid and heavier than the others; it is oral with a ]ioinlcd-ovuI 
apertuixi in the centre, and has a raised notched rim. Thorc is a raiscsl baud down the 
centre, which divides so us to ntn on each side of the aperture. The rim and band arc 
painted red, the ground is wliito with decoration in red and black, vix., at the top a 
black transverse creiuilatcd band in black, below the aperturo a black chevron, one arm 
of w’hieh is iiiiderliiicd in red, and in the angle formed by rim end central band a block 
chevron, both arms underlined in red. On the whole, save for the aperture in the 
centre, this spccimcti closely resomblcs n Masai shield. Total length, 600 inin. 

The remaining two in the collection are a trifle smaller, one bearing a resenihlnnuo 
to No. 4, the other having the same bifid shape as No. I, though the workmanship is 
not so good. T. A. JOYCE. 


Totemlsm. Lang. 

Queestiones Totemicae. Jit/ A. Lauy. q ii 

In Mr. Ilurtlaiid’s kind notiee of my Secret of the Totem (f/ixa, lOOG, 17) 
he says, “ I'he name of Darwin is a great name to conjure by. Iti his use of it Mr. Lang 
“ has omitted to observe that in the context of his quotation tlic great naturalist has 
“ admitted that ‘ the indirect evidence ill favour of the funner provalciico of communal 
“ ‘ marriage is strong’ ...” lJut 1 did not “omit to observe” this! In Social 
Origins (pp. 99, 100), I took np and examined this very remark of Mr. Darwin about 
“indirect evidence” for “connnnnni marriage.” The “ indirect ovidcnco” was foniid 
in the so-called cJussificatory terms of relatiousliip, and the alleged survival of “group 
marriage.” lu Social Origins 88-111) I criticised all that “indirect evideuoc” 
(Darwin did not do so), and tliought that I had proved it not to 1*0“ strong.” Certainly 
I did not evade the evnleiicc. 

Ill the Secret of the Totem, it is true, I did not think it necessary again to quote 
Mr. Darwin’s phnisc on “ indirect evidence,” but that indirect evidence itself I once 
more criticised (“ Group Marriage,” pp.38-.58; “Names of Kclatioiiship,”pp. 43-46) 
and gave a reference to Social Origins (pp. 99-103), wliore Mr. Darwin’s pliraso is 
quoted. Tims Mr. Hartlaiid will note that, whatever the value of my argument against 
Mr. Darwin’s “ indirect evidence,” I most certainly did not “ omit to observe ” it or 
Mr. Darwin’s reference to it. 

Mr. Darwin bimscif manifestly' thought very little of this “ indirect evidcuce.” 
This will np|>ear presently. Mr. Hart laud says tliat I also “ omitted to observe ” tiiat 
Mr. Darwin “expressly uses the term marriage (and consequently its correlatives, such 
“ as wife) iu u very limited sense, implving nothing more than temporary {xisscssiou 
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“ as sufiiciont for tbo work of soxnal selection which ho is discnssiiig. This limitation 
“ of the terra ‘marriage’ limits the application of the primitive mnsciiliiie jcnloosy, 
“ with which Mr. Lang makes such play. Jealousy there may have been at times, as 
“ tinring a rutting season (if human beings, strietly so-oallcti, ever had such a season), 
“ or when the lore fit w«s on between individnal males and females. I do not read The 
‘‘ Descent of Man ns implying more than that.” 

But 1 do read The. Deseenf of Man us implying a great deal more than that! 

However, Mr. Hartland goes on : “Nor iloes the illustrious author” (Mr. Darwin) 
“ confine himself to the suggestion that man was originally not a social animal, but 
“ lived with several wives, like a gorilln, in a band.” 

But I never dreamed of biutiug that Mr. Darwin “ confincti himself to the sugges¬ 
tion ” that man, originally, lived alone a*ith his feranie, males, and children, like a 
gorilla. “ That is only the conjecture adopted by Mr. Lang,” says Mr. Hartland ; “ it 
“ is not the one favoured by Darwin.” I never said it was! 

T quoted Mr. Darwin’s passage, let mo quote it ugaiu {Secret of the Totem, 
pp. 112,113):—“Wo may conclude, judging from what we know of the jealousy of 
“ all male quadrupeds . . . that promiscuous intercourse in a state of nature is 
“ extremely improbable.” (It is plaiu that Mr. Darwin thought little of the “ indirect 
evidence.”) “ Therefore, looking far back in the stream of time, and judging from the 
“ social habits of man as ho now exists, the most probable view is that be originally 
“ lived in small communities, each (man) with a single wife, or, if powerful, with 
“ several, whom he jealously guarded from all other men.” 

Nothing about only guarding them “ when the love fit was on.” Mr. Darwin is 
speaking of men. He is not speaking of an animal jealous only “ during a ruttiug 
season ” or “ when the love fit was on.” 

“ Or man may not have been a social animal and yet have lived with several wives, 
“ like the gorilln, for all the natives agree that but one adult male is fonud in a baud. 
“ When the young mule grows up a contest takes place for the mastery, and the 
“ strongest, by killing or driving out the others, estaldishes himself as head of the 
“ commnnity ” (Desren# of J/a«, pp. 361-363, 1871). Mr. Darwin is here speaking 
of unions so pernmueut (oven among gorillas) that the offspring grows up to maturity 
within the community. Consequently Mr. Darwin is not using “marriage ” and “ wife,” 
when ho speaks of human beings, to “imply nothing more than temporary possession.” 
In this passage, at least, he is making no such limitation. Need I add that jealousy 
survives “ the love fit ” most uncomfortably ? I never hoard that gorillas have a ratting 
season or are only jealous “ when the love fit was on ; ” besides, Mr. Darwin is writing 
about men. Of course I did not S4iy that “the illustrious author coufined himself” to 
the suggestion which I prefer. But I did say why I do prefer it. I said, “ Were I 
“ forced to conjecture, I should adopt Mr. Darwin’s second hypothesis because, given 
“ man so jealous, and his a brutal state so very low as that postulated, he could not 
“ hope ‘ jealously to guani bis women from all other men,’ if be livc<l in a community 
“ with other men.” 

That is my renson, obvious to common sense, for preferring Mr. Dniurin’s second 
guess, “ were 1 force<l to conjecture.” 1 added that, if Mr. Darwin’s second guess' 
were rejected, economic conditions, as Mr. Ilowitt has proved, would still csiiise the 
groups to be extremely small (Jour/i. Anihr. List., XII., p. -197 ; Xatirc Tribes of 
South-East Australia, pp. 173, 174). 

If my “initial assumption,” which Mr. Hartland refuses to admit, be the second of 
Mr. Darwin’s two suggestions, I can easily dispense with the assumption, as I said 
{Secret of the Totem, 115). These guesses of naturalists are not essential to my 
little system. Wben once man was perfectly human, and when once the totem had 
established itself, exogamy would ensue necessarily, whatever the condition of early 
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man maj have boon ; wliotber lie were gragarious nml easy going, or solitary noil 
jealous. 

As to the question whether among local groups of animal names—say snipe, cat, 
emu, ciow, eagle, hawk—the chihlroii of women of alien groups would bo known, iji 
iii/i/iitum, by the group name.-* of the mothers, ilr. Ilartland says “ we may hesitate to 
admit the !ikclihoo<l.” The problem solvitur ambulaitdo, the cbihlrcn of mothers in 
totemie societies, that reckon lineage in the female line, are known by the mothers’ 
totem names in injinltum ! When a thing occurs, he must bo a inoticnlons critic who 
besitato.s to “ admit the likelihood ” that it may occur. Mr. Ilartlaiul’s objection is not 
to the hypothesis that a woman carried into local group Crow might be distinguished by 
the name of her own group, say Swan. lie finds the dilRcult)’ when her children arc 
said by mo to take her group name, Swaii, which her daughtci's hand down to their 
children, and so on in iti^nilum. If you could ascend the stream of time, following the 
maternal line of a inau or woman of the Swan totem, the journey woiihl not cease till 
you reached the very first woman in tho tril>o who was called Swan, and left the name 
to her ofTspring. Let us make that up-stream voyage iu fancy, and ask ourselves what 
is tho most jirobablc source of tho swan and other totemie uninc.s ? I sec uo prolmble 
source, except that iu an alien group, say Crow, tho woman of the Swan group was 
distingiiishc.1 os “ tho .Stvan woman.” 

Afr. Ilartland thinks that ray argument is too exclusively concerned with Australia. 
He says, with great caution, “It may be that the Australinn-s are the lowest of known 
“ savages; at any rate, the lowest whoso condition has boeu examined with any 
“ minuteness.” If Air. Hartlaud knows any other race whose claim to superior lowness 
he cau hack, 1 nm only too desirous to investigate that )>us8ibly pre-totemic people. 
Perhaps they have not yet advanced so fur ns to use “pulajolithic” implements in 
association with the “ neolithic ” type. Profc-ssor Baldwin Spencer says, “ It must he 
“ olearly realised that the Australian is in a much earlier stage of toteinisin than tho 
“ American, and the ideas of the more highly developeil toUnnic people must be 
“ interpreted in terms of the more primitive, and not vice versa" (Auitraliiin Atso- 
cintion for the Advancement of Science, Tenth Aleetiug, p. .379, Diiuetlin, U)05). I 
have, however, oxaminetl the North American stuge.s of totcinism iu The .SVerr/ of the 
(pp. 202-215). Among tho Tblinkot trilics we find “tho priniitivo Australian 
ty{>e of orgiiuisation, with phratries, totems, and descent in the female line.” I have 
also examined the other fonus of totemism among the more southern tribes, and tracetl 
their progress from the primitive model. I can do uo more till totemism is found among 
some unknown people “ with never a ]) 0 t or a pan,” like tho Australians ; naked nomads 
iu a mixo-noo-palieolithic stage of culture. 

We want, siiroly, to “get forranlcr” in the study of totemism. We really cannot 
wait till some voyager finds, and minutely rcconls, the manners of a people more primitive 
than the Australians. 

Never shall tve Im able to advance anything more than an hypothesis ns to the 
origin and evolution of totemism. But let onr hypothesis bo consistent, not self- 
contradictory ; let it be one into which all the known facts fit themselves. If it leads, 
as mine has done, to the discovery of actual facts hitherto unsuspected, that is rather in 
its favour than otherwise. As to the Ariinta nescience of procroation, there is a very 
simple question to be asked : Is the nescience found in any tribe which docs not bohl 
the Arunta speculative theory that each child is as ancient us the Alcheringa, and is 
not begotten by man, but only enabled to reincarnate itself in a woman “ prepared ” by 
matrimonial life ? 

• The nescience is not found—much the reverse—in Mr. Ilowitt’s south-eastern tribes, 
who reckon lineage iu the female lino, and who are not tainted by the Arunta philosophy. 
The nescieuce is found, by Air. Roth, in Queensland tribes, who do hold the Arunta 
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philosophy. If the philosophy uud the nescience nre conteiminons, then, as the nescience 
is n corollary from the philosophy, we need seek no further. As to explaining myths 
of mimcnlons births, every single impossibility (humanly speaking) which can he 
imagined is possible to myth. This myth needs no more explanation from physiological 
ignorance than docs any other myth of an impossibility. 

Anxious to get forward with an interpretation of such materinls as we possess, 1 
hope to otTcr some further remarks on a greivt present cause of pottering almnt, and 
hesitating, the question, “ Which of the Australian triltos are the more primitive, and 
“ which are the more advanced ? ” Till we settle that question, and it admits of certain 
settlement, we merely mark time. I am weary of heittitig the toiemic bush nnd never 
starting the hare. A. LANG. 


Africa, East. 


MiUikin. 


’ Burial Customs of the Wa-Kavirondo in the Kisumu Province. 

/fy A. .S’. MiUikin 



When a Kavirondo dies he or she, ns the case may be, is strippe^l of everything in 
the shape of clothing and ornaments nnd these, as a rule, nro distributed amongst the 
children, should the dead person have any; if not, they nro taken by the near relatives. 
As soon ns the jicrson has expired the relatives in the same “ Iminn ” commence howling 
nnd crying, and in some cases this is done before the sick person has expired, but is close 
to death. 

Thu first persons informe<l of the death arc those relatives and friends residing close 
at hand, who arrive quickly to join in the mourning nnd do tlicir share of crying. 

The relatives and friends from a distance begin to arrive decked out in all their 
finery, bringing food for the dead, and also some of their cattle, ns a rule a few eow and 
bull calves. The mourning lasts for almnt a fortnight, but the body is kept only for about 
five hours after death, when it is buried underneath the floor of the hut of the dead 
person ; but should several ]>eoplc have been hurietl there before and no sjukcc left, the 
body is buried just outside the hut, on the left-hand sale. 

As a rule after one person is bnricil in the hut, if it is intended to bury a second, 
and even a thini i>erson in the same hut, it is customary to knock out the hack part of 
the hut and enlarge it. 

Tlie Kavirondo belief is that the dead cun hear, and this is their reason for burying 
tlieir dead in and close to their liiits, as they like the dead to bciir what they say. 

'rUe grave is dug nbont 4 feet deep and is circular, and the deiid ^lerson is jmt there 
ill u douhled-np position. The body is buried quite naked, but sometimes the skin on 
which the person slept, nr which he wore, is placed at the bottom of the grave. 

WIiGii the grave is filled up, the earth is put back in small pieces, and is pressed 
tightly down, so that when all the soil is put back the surface is absolutely level, and to 
the oasual observer it would not appear that the earth hail lieen disturbed. As a pre¬ 
caution against hytenns and otlier wild animals a species of cactus is placed for a few 
days over the grave. 

Shonld the deail itersou be a grown male, the wife or mother or the nearest relative 
uf the dead iniui will cry coutinnully for three mouths furulmut an hour before day break, 
but will stop when day breaks. 

A peculiar custom is followed by the near relatives, who, during the first few days 
of mourning, smear their faces with wood ashes. 

When a grown-up person dies, male or female, ueighlioiirs will come uud hold a 
“ ugoma ” (dance), dressed up in all their finery, osiiecially the warriors, who walk into 
the “boma”and march round on the inside, passing the hut of the dead person and 
sticking their spears into the roof of the hut. They continue to march round two 
or three times, finally passing the ilead person’s hat and withdrawing their spears 
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when they pass outsMo ; tbL-i happens Jxjfore the “ngoma,” aiul is a sort of honour 
to the deail. 

The wife or wives of the dcccascrl j)crson go to the sons, the eldest having prefer¬ 
ence, hut ill no case does a son take his own mother, .nul any property of the doccase<l 
man is taken by the sons in the proportion of the dowry originally paid by the father for 
the wife which each son lias claiincil. 

Should a wife of the dead man have a dtiiighier, or several daughters and sons, the 
dowry received in the event of one of them being married will go to the girl’s brother, 
and not to the stoi>-riither ; but in the event of the girl having no brother, the step-father 
will claim the dowry. A. S. MILLTKIN. 


36 


Egypt: Oraniology. Thomson: Maciver. 

Egyptian Cranlology. Hy Professor .4. Thomson, M.A., M.li., and 
D. Uundall MaeJeer, M.A., D.Sc. 

Wo accept Dr. Keith’s reecnt coinniiinientioii on Egyptian eraniology as a welcome 
1 ‘Ovision of tho views he cxpresscil when criticising our monogruph mi the “ Ancient 
Races of the TliebaVd.” We acknowlodge most heartily tho conscientious and pains¬ 
taking methods ho has ndople<l in order ihnroiighly to sift tho (|ncstiou, but wo feel it 
incnmlicut on ns to point out that Dr. Keith has entirely altered his position. For, 
whereas in his fii-st review ho stated that: “Tho criteria, i-elidl on by Professor 
“ Thomson and Mr. Mnulvor to distingnish a negroid from a noii-iicgroid race, break 
“ down when siilimittcd to analysis,” he now admits, in liis more recent article, “that 
“ the means employed arc perfectly legitimate if his object is to ascertain the pi-oportion 
“ of iiegroiil sknils in any collection.” He further supplements this by saying that 
lie wants “to make clear that it is not tho system of iiiialysis employed by tho 
“ Oxford authors which is open to objection, but the theory which they raise on the 
“ facts obtaiiicil by that system.” 

It seems, then, that Dr. Keith is willing to support our contention that the 
population of ancient Egypt exhibits two strougly-contntstcd sets of physical features, 
via., a negroid and ii uou-iiegroiil. 

We may be satisfied for the present with so definite au admission tliat our memoir 
lias cstuhlislicd certain new facts. These facts must, iu our opinion, form the basis of 
any theories regarding tho origin of tho Egyptians. ARTHUR THOM.SON. 

___ D. RAXDALL-MACIVER. 

Magic. Frazer. 

Neeative Maeic. !{,/ J. (i. Fraser, M.A., D.Se. ,ym 

From Mr, Murott’s review (Max, 29) of iny book. Led ares on the uf 

Early History of the Kingship, I find to my great regret that in that work I have claimed 
for a certain view of mine a priority which ronlly belongs to Messrs. Hubert and Maiiss. 
In considering the relations of inugie and taboo I liad conic, so far as I am aware, quite 
inde|>ciidently, to the coiieliisiun that talioo is merely negative magic, and I stated that 
eODchision in a way which not only iippeared, but was inteiideil to convey that the 
eouelusiou was, novel. I believcsl it to Isi so, hut the lielicf was mistaken. As 
Mr. Marell has shown, tbo same view was clearly cuiiuciatcd by Messrs. Hubert and 
Mauss in their essay, “Tlieorio Gt'iieralc de la Magic” (^L'Annie Soeiologigne, Vol. 
VII„ p. 36), published tho year before my lectures wore delivcretl. My only excuse 
for the oversight is that to my sorrow I have not 3 'ct found time to read the essay in 
question. The ever-increasing muss of anthropological literature is so great that 1 find 
it more and more difficult to cope with it, and iu endeavouring to keep myself informeil 
us to the latest observations of savage life I am apt to overlook the theories of my fellow 
workers in the field of comparative anthropology. 1 shall be grateful to all who like 
Mr, Marett point out any such oversights and enable me to correct them. When I 
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como to emlxxlj my revised aod extended discussion of magic in the new edition of 
The Golden Bough, I shall be careful to assign to Messrs. Hubert and Mauss the 
credit of being the first to perceive and enunciate what I believe to be an important 
truth, namely, that taboo is merely negative magic. Nothing could be further from 
my wish and intention than to claim what does not belong to me; and I am doubly 
sorry that I should have clnime<l, ns I certainly intended to do, a priority which in fact 
belongs to colleagues who have always treated me with the greatest courtesy and 
kindness. I am writing at the same time to my good friend M. Marcel Mauss to 
convey to him and M. Hubert the expression of my sincere regret and apologies. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to quote a passage, bearing on the same subject, 
from a courteous letter written to mo on the 26tU of January, 1906, by M. A. vau 
G-ennep, author of a valuable work, Tuhou ct Totimisme d Madagascar (Paris, 1904). 
Referring to that work M. van Gonnep writes that, “ At pages 26-27 and 319 of the 
“ same book I evolved a theory as to positive and negative rites (taboo), much akin to 
“ yours. But my theory was not to be enforced with details in my monograph, written 
“ in the Itcginning of 1903, and published as thesis. From what is said about hasina, 
yon see that what you name positive and negative magic, I name positive and 
“ negative rites, thinking of their secondary character, the first root being the idea of 
“ sanctity. I hope to enforce this theory in a forthcoming es.say.” J. G. FRAZER. 


Anthropology: Academical. Read. 

Anthropology at the Urtiversitics. Bg C. H. Read, F.S.A. qq 

All anthropologists will feel that the establishment nt the University of 00 
Oxford of a diploma in anthropology marks a new and very important step in the 
advancement of that science. So rapid has been the growth of the study of mankind, 
and so wide has its sct>pe become, that it is a little diffioult to realise that less 
than twenty-three years ago there was no reader in anthropology at Oxford. The 
rejection in 1895 of a proposal to admit anthropology as a subject for examination 
in the Final Honour School of Natural Science, due simply to the fact that the times 
were not yet ripe and the science itself as yet too indetei'miunte, only serves to lend 
additional emphasis to the present recognition of its value. The great importance to an 
imperial nation of what may be called “ Applied Anthropology ” has been pointed out 
so often that it is unnecessary to insi.st upon it farther here. 

The regulations to which candidates for the diploma are required to conform admit 
of considerable latitude. To quote from “Paper 10,” in which they are detaile«I, 
“ . . . students are at liberty cither (a) to carry on their studios in anthropology, as 

“ opportunity serves, side by side with their work for the B.A. degree, and to prt.'seut 
“ themselves for the diploma examination when they have completed such coarse of 
“ study ns will bo approved by the committee ; or (5) to devote to anthropological 
“ study au additional period of not less than one academical year, after taking their 
“ degree, after which they will enter for the Diploma Examination as graduates.” In 
the case of the latter students, “the committeo is permitteil by statute to approve 
“ courses of study pursued elsewhere than at Oxford.” Graduates of other univer¬ 
sities, and “other students of anthropology,” may also become candidates, but are 
required to study at Oxford for n year. 

To quote again from “ Paper 10,” the syllabus of the subjects for o.xumiaatioa runs 
as follows:— 

I. Physical Axthbopologt. 

1. Zoological .—The comparative study of the auutomical and other physical 
characters which determine the zoological position of man, with special reference to the 
group, Anthropomorpha. 
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2. Palceontological. —Tho antiquity of man, ns nsccrtaineil Ity geological nuJ 
anatomical evidence. 

3. Ethnological. —Tho comparative study of tlio physical chiiractcra which 
distinguish tho princiiml races of mankind from each other. The clnssihcation and 
geographical distribution of races and sub-races. Tho inlluonco of enviionmonl upon 
physique. TIve elements of anthropometry. The physiology of sensation, and tho 
methods of tho comparative study of the senses. 

II. CcLTonA,!. Antheopoloov. 

1. Archaological.—TUe untiquity of man as detenuined by the earliest remains of 
his handiwork. Tho chief characteristics of the prehistoric periods, and tho methods 
employed in determining their sequence and duration. The persistence of early 
conditions of culturo in later limes. 

2. Ethnological. —Tho comparative study and clussitlcatiou of peoples, based upon 
conditions of material culture, laugtiage, and religious and tsmial institutions and ideas, 
ns distinguished from physical characters (sec I., 3). The inftucuco of environment 
upon culturo. 

3. Sociological. —The comparative study of social pheuoraeua, with special 
reference to tlie earlier history of— 

(w.) Social organisation (including marriage customs), government, atid law ; 

(6.) Moral ideas and codes ; 

(e.) Magical and religious practices and beliefs (including ti'catmeat of the dead); 

(r/.) Modes of communicating ideas by signs, articulate language, pictographs, nud 
writing. 

4. Technological .—The comptirative study of the origin, development, and geo¬ 
graphical distribution of tho principal arts and industries, with their appliances. 

Practical Examisatiox. 

Candidates will be tested by practical examination in subjects selcctol from the 
following list:— 

Recognition, description, and measui'cment of the skulls and more distinctive bones 
of man and the authropomorpba. Identification of typical varieties of man from 
photographs, with description of their characteristic features. Practical aeqiiaintance 
with the routhod.s of taking measurements on the living subject. Estimntioii of 
pigmontatioD, and the recognition of the difTerent kinds of hair. Identification of 
well-marked imriions of the skeletons of the commonest domestic animals, and of the 
extinct mammalia oontcmporainiouB with man. 

Identificatioii of typical weapons, implements, article.^ of dress, and ornaments, 
artificial deformations of the person, magical and other nppliancc.s, and works of art, &c. 
of living and extinct races, cither from actual objects or from illustrations. Uf such 
objects, caudidates will be expected to give accounts describing the race or races to 
whioh thoy belong, their use, the geographical distribution of nllie^l forms, and, when 
required, their place in the dovelopraenlnl history of the class of objects to which they 
lielong. 

Indication, upon blank outline maps of the world, of tho geographical )K>sitiou of 
some of the more important races and varieties of mankind, and the distribution of the 
more distinctive arts, customs, appliances, languages, religious, insiituiiuus, iko. 

The difficulty of drawing up a syllabus of this nature is, of course, very great, and 
the committee, to whom tho task was entrusted, are much to be cougratnlatcd iqioa the 
manner in which they have performed it. In particular, the division under tho two 
beads of “ Physicaland “ Cultural ” Anthropology, is especially practical and com¬ 
mendable. It is alwavs ea.sy to criticise, but without wishing to detract from what is 
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reallj nn able nualjsig of the huge stiuly embraced by the terra “ Anthroi>ology,” it 
is irapossible not to feel regret at the suppression of the term “ Ethnography.” Whether 
the cliffereneo between ethnography and ethnology be taken to lie in the fact that the 
former takes ns its horizon the limits of the iotlividnal tribe, and as its unit the 
individual member of tlie tribe, while the hitter takes the tribe as its unit and discusses 
its relations with other tribes, using such ethnographical deUa as servo its purpose ; or 
whether ethnography bo held to aim at describing peoples or the diflerent stages of 
civilisation, while ethnology explains these stages and formulates the general laws 
which govern tho Iteginning and cvolntiou of the latter, it seems anforlnnute that so 
useful a terra 1ms not received recognition. This point of view receives 8iip])ort from 
the fact that nearly all ninsonms which illustrate the life and culture of primitive 
]ieoples arc, with the exception of the Pitt-Rivers collection, ethnographical rather 
than ethnological. An ethnological museum retpiires less material and a ditt'erent 
arrangement j moreover, the official title of the department which has charge of the 
national collection of the products of savage and primitive art and craft is written 
“ Departnicnt of Ethnography.” 

Finnll}', in congratulating both the science of Anthropology and the University of 
Oxford, it is irai>ossiblc not to note with peculiar appreciation the fact that tho |>osition 
of chninunii to the distinguished committee, which drew up the syllabus (piotml above, 
was filled by Dr. E. B. Tylor. It is no vain complitnuiit to say that to Dr. Tylor 
principally is due the credit of liaviiig pliiccil anthropology on a scientific Uisis. Though 
it is some time now since his gix-at works upon anthropology and primitive culturu first 
appeared—and this racatis a good deal considering the strides made hy the science 
during the past few years—it is to them that tho eaiididute for tho diploma will turn 
first, both uow and for a long time to come, and it iimy confidentiy lie asserted that he 
will not turn in vain. 

But Oxfonl does not stand alone in deserving the congratulations of studeut.s of this 
particular branch of knowledge. The Senate of the University of London have just 
passed a racasnre which, though not so comprehensive as tho step taken at Oxford, is 
ipiite ns valnahle with respect to the branch to which it rclute.s, viz., arclucology. 

Lectures upon the various bruiiclies of antliroitology have for some time formed an 
important feature of the Ixiudon University programme, ami tho Sciiato now “ have 
“ autliori-scil the addition of archieology to tho list of subjects in which the B.A. 
“ Honours Degree and the M.A. Degree may ho taken.” The importance of this step 
can be realised by all who reflect for one moment upon the incalculable, and even irre¬ 
parable, losses which science has sntfereil owing to tho misdirected zeal of excavators, 
tho excellence of whoso intentions has fur snriNisscd their qunlilicalions. That the 
Senate fully appreciate tho importance of this point may bo seen by a glance at the 
scheme quoted Ijelow, which emhniccs a certain amount of geology, chemistry, trigo¬ 
nometry, and also requires some knowledge in the technical processes and materials 
used in architecture and {lottery. 

SCHEME OF CURRICULA IN ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Archteology is diviJcil, for the purpose of tho curricula, into the following sections. 
.\. student most state, on lieginiiing his cuiriculuro, which section he intends to take up : 

1. Prehistoric. 2. Northern. 3. Egyptian. 4. Assyrian. 5. Greek and Roman. 
6. Christian and Byzantine. 7. Mmliievnl and Renaissance. 8. Oriental. 

For the Secoxd asu Third Year’s Course (for B..4. Honours). 

Section I. 

(1) Quaternary geology and pabeontology. (2) History of civilisation previous to 
1400 A.D. with comparative study of certain epochs. (3) (rr) Architecture of England 
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to 1300 A.D. (b) Comparativo sculpture of the inuiu periwls and snb-ilivisioiis 
of all branches. (4) Chief technical procc-sscs ’and materials used iii scalptiiro and 
pottery. 

In addition to tlie above, practical training shall be given in— 

(rt) Pr(5cis-writiug from Latin, French, and German, (h) Trigonometry, iii 
application to surveying, (c) Elementary chemistry, unless taken for the intermediate 
examination. 

CDituici;i,nM FOB Sections 2-8. 

(1) Language of selected country. Other subjects arc the same as for section 1. 

In addition to the nlmve, practical training shall lie given in— 

(a) /Vec/jf-writing from Latin, French, and German, (b) Trigonometry, 
(c) Elementary chemistry, {d) Elementary geology. Thaso (b, r, and d) as far as 
applicable to the subject, (e) Elomentury architectural and free-hand drawing. 

The examination shall consist of not less than seven papers covering the subjects 
laid down in 1-4 and an essay paper ; there slinll also be a rird nnee examination, 
csiKciall)' in 3 and 4. Both papers and vivit rocc cxaniinatiou shall be framed so as to 
tost the practical training prescribed in («) to (c). 

Fob the 4th axo Sth Yeabs’ Coubse (fob M..V.). 

Section 1. 

(1) General aiiihropalogy. (2) Primitive history of selected region, iuuindiiig 
comparison with eognate districts. (3) Art of selected region. (4) Study of special 
site, with methods and data of excavation. (When tliis study does not take place ou 
the B|K>t, a close study of published results will l>o required.) (3) The iiumisinatics of 
Olio state or group of states. (6) Anthropology of the selecteil region. (7) Preparation 
of a series of drawings connected with the subject. (8) Dissertation liascd on a detailed 
study of a special subject. 

Sections 2-8. 

(1) Epigraphy or pahnogropliy of solected country or period. (2) History and 
geography of selecteil country, including specially a particular pcriml or site. (3) Art 
of selected country or pcriiMl. (4) Study of the s|>ecial site, with methods uiid data of 
excavation or topography. (When this study does not take place on the spot, a close 
stud}' of puhlishcd results will be roqnireil.) (5) The numismatics of one state or group 
of states. (6) An»hro\>ology of llio selected country. (7) Prepaiiition of a series of 
drawings connected with the subject. (8) Dissertation based on u detailed study of a 
special sniijcct. (This dissertation sliall not bo reqiiiml to Im of so high a standard as 
that required for the D.Lit.) 

The examination shall consist of not more than six papers, covering the subjects 
laid down in 1-6, and a vied vocc examination, with practical cxcndscs, especially in 
1, 3, and 3. 

Fob D.Lit. 

A dissertation ou some subject connected with any of llic aliovo scctious. 

In coiicliisiou, it may bo confidently as.-^erloil that tlio star of nutliropology is 
uudoubteilly in the asceudant, and it will not be thought ra.sb, perlmps, to predict tbot 
the c.xccllent example set by Oxford and London will soon bo followed by the other 
universities. This assured, it is uot too much to hope that the science may at some 
future time obtain State rccoguitioo, and, considering the cnonnoiis, at times indeed 
vital, value that a knowleilge of even the elements possesses for the missionary and 
colonial administrator, this hope will not be considered tmrcasonublc. 

C. II. BEAD. 
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REVIEWS. 

Aroh8eolog*y. Baldwin Brown. 

The Care of Ancient Monuments. An account of the legislative and other on 
measures adopted. »« European cou/ttries for protecting ancient monuments uO 
and objects and scenes of witural beauti/, and for preserving the aspect of historical 
cities. By G. Baldwin Brown, M.A., Watson Gordon professor of Fine Art in the 
University of Edinhnrgh. Cambridge; University Press, 1905. Pp. xiv + 260. 
23 X 14 cm. Price 7*. &d. 

Though the learned author of this excellent work does not give prominence to the 
anthropological element of the question, his book is one of great interest to anthropo- 
logistA. This will appear when we remember that onr Ancient Monuments Act of 1882, 
though for the present unfortunately abortive, relates almost wholly to prehistoric 
remains, such ns rude stone monuments. 

Tho most imjmrtant division of the work is Part II., in which the monument 
ndministration in tho various European countries is very fully discussed. In France, an 
official list of the monuments classed os of national importance, and placed nnder the 
control of die Commission of Historical Monuments, has been made, and it contains 308 
prehistoric monuments, such as dolmens and standing stones. A monument so classed 
cannot be destroyed even in part or l>e made the object of any w'ork of restoration, 
repair, or modificatioD of any kiixl without the consent of the ^linister of Public Instruc¬ 
tion and the Fine Arts. Structures not classed are not legally defended. 

In Great Britain, from 1882 until his death in 1900, General Pitt Kivers, a former 
president of the Anthropological Institute, held with great distinction the office of 
Inspector of Ancient Monuments, but no successor to that office has yet been appointed. 
For ten years previous to 1882, Sir John Lubbock, now Lord Avebury, had endeavoured 
to [procure the pas.sing of the Bill. Yeru* after year he wa.s met with the objection to 
interference with tho rights of property. In the very year of its i>assing, under the 
auspices of the then Government, Lord Salisbury held this to bo a very serious 
objection. The schedule to the Act enumerated 68 monumonts or groups of monuments, 
nearly all of them prehistoric, but loft the application of the Act optional even to those. 
There arc now 41 niouumciits in Great Britain under the protection of tho law. 

In Ireland, flic Board of Public Works has undertaken the guardianship of seven 
prehistoric inonimients. 

In Austria, a Central Commission has been formed to excite tho iutci'est of the 
public ill the study and maintciiance of monuments, including prehistoric monuments, 
and to assist the eilbrts in this direction of learned societies and of experts. It issues a 
periodiuil publiiation and makes yearly reports. 

In Holland, n State Commission was established in 1903 to draw up an inventory of 
monuments, including the prehistoric. 

In the Canton de Vaud, Switzerland, megalithic monuments and erratic blocks, 
together with the ground upon which they rest, can be expropriated by tho State on just 
and equitable eomi>ciisatioD being paid. It is strictly forbidden to any person not 
furnished with a special authorisation from Government to carry on any excavations or 
researches in tho waters of the Canton, or ou tho borders of Lakes Leman, Ncnchatel, or 
Morat, with the iutention of recovering objects lielouging to lake dwellings, or to take 
up and appropriate tho. piles which mark the site-s of these stations, under a penalty 
of £40. 

In Denmark, in 1807, u Royal Commission for the care of antiquities was established. 
The people make it a jioint of honour to collect material for tho history of pro-historic 
times. The owners voluntarily place their ancient monuments under the inspection of 
the Museum of Northern Antiquities, and in this way several thousands of pre-historic 
tombs and barrows have been preserved. All those on the Crown domains or in the 
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State forests arc declnre<l untioual property. Tlio clergy have l)ceii required to protect 
all those on their globe lands. Dnrlag the ten years, 1892-1902, 2,500 iuonnincnt.s wero 
put nnder prolcction. 

Norway has a SUtte antiquary, who has a council to advise him, and who e.\crcises 
Buperintctideuce over the ancient monuments. 

In Sweden Dr. Hans Hildebrand is antiquary of the kingdom, and, nnder a Royal 
Edict of 1666, has the protection of aiiciciit monuments. His |ircsent fiiuetious are 
ilefined in a Decree of 1886, which vests power over the aueiont monuments in tho 
Royal Archxological Academy, acting through him. Every person finding antiquities 
is to offer them intact to the State, and shall bo paid their value. Riinio stones in tho 
pavement of a church may be taken out for their preservation. The Royal Governor 
may, in some cases, take ancient monuments nnder protection, without application front 
tho owner. 

In Russia an Imperial Archmologicnl Commission was appointed in 18o9, with 
power to carry on e-veavatious in ancionl burial mounds and other localitie.s. 

To Finland the Swedish Eklict of 1666 still applied, until an Imperial Ordinance of 
1883 made more ample provision. lu 1884 an Archtuological Commission nud a State 
archaeologist were appointed. The yearly budget of the commission amounts at jireseot 
to £3,200. 

In Servia the professor of archaeology is custodian of the National ^Museum. An 
archaeological society for tho preservation and acquisition of monuments from all periods 
of tho pre-history and history of the land was founded in 1883. 

In Bulgaria a Monument Act was passed in 1S89. It deals also with the collection 
of popular songs, traditions, records of customs, nud all other material of folklore, aud 
provides for rewards to persous communicating inforinution. 

The State of Ohio has a law dcsignc<l to preserve tho uncicut earthworks in 
Warren County, which have been well described by ilr. ^loorehcad. Tho Archmological 
and Historical Society afTords care and protection to the tumuli of the pre-histnric people 
and other relies of antiquity. 

Much further information i.s contained in this valuable work, but the almve notes 
indicate the points of most interest to the anthropologist. N. B. 


40 


Religion. Landtmann. 

The Griffin of Priesthood. By Gnniiar Landtmnn, Mag. Phil. Ekeuites, 
Finland, 1905. Pp. xi 4- 217. 23 X 15 cm. 

It is a compliment to tho earnestness with which the study of comjMmtivc religion 
is cultivated in this country, nud tho widespread interest it awakens here, that a thesis 
intendc<l for public disputation at tbe University of Finland should be written in 

English. The writer lias prove<l himself a worthy pupil of Dr. Wcsterajarck, to 

whose influence is to l>o attributed much of the dcvcloptneut of aatbropologicid studies 
iu Finland. 

Priesthood, as the subject of the work, is thus defined ; On the one hand, the 
“ province of priesthood comprehouds all professional functions referring to religions and 
“ magical practices. Aud, on the other hand, the priesthood is exclusively devotcil to 
‘‘ those matters, as other offices which priests may in some coses be entrusted with are 
“ all more or less intimately associated with their religious duties.” If we ask in what 
sense the author use.s the terms Religion and Magic, we gather (for he does not expressly 
define either of these terms for himself) that he adopts the view of Dr. Westennarok, 
who “ points out that religion is not tlic mere belief iu the existence of supernatural 
” beings, but at tho same time a form of action. Religion contains an element of 

“ thought, i.e., the religions belief, and au element of actiou, /.r., tho religious cult.” 
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TliiU at nil evont-< is tliQ nearest approach to a definition of religion that I have l>cca 
able to find, while of magic 1 can iinil no definition at all. A definition, however, is the 
more neccsssiry, inosuiuch ns the iiiiChor has tu justify his inclnsion of sorcerers and 
iucdiciiie>inen under the geueml denoiniiintion of priests. 

The difiicnity of drawing the line between sorecreis and mediciue>inen on the 
one sitle and what, having I'egard chiefly to the higher religious (with which we are 
most fnmilinr), we nsinilly term ]tric8ts on the other is very great, ns anyone who has 
looked into the subject, even in the most cursory way, knows. It is a difiicnity arising 
partly from the v.-vrying nomcnclatitro of observers, .some chamuterising by the name 
of priests classes of men whom others would call wir..nnls or mcdicino-inen. But 
those variations of nomenclature nre themselves founded on the deeper fact, that the 
functions of both these classes of men are rarely so clearly marked out and assigned ns to 
<listiiiguisb them from one another. After quoting the opinions of a nninhcr of writers 
upon early religions, the author states tlic result thus : “ For our own p.art, we think 
“ ihnt Priests and Sorcerers, a.s they are found among mankind, do not, ns a rule, display 
“ any uumlnlteratcd types from a sciuntifiu i)oiut of view. If we keep strictly to the 
“ hy)K>thcsis that those are priests who derive their powers from sjiiritiinl 1iciug.s, while 
“ sorcorei's resort to magical means, all tliat can be gathered from the snpninatnralistic 
practices of uncivilised and semi civilised peoples jioiiits to the couclu.sioii that the 
“ types of priests aiul sorcerers almost inextricably blend into one nnotber.” This may 
l>e perfectly tme, and yet without a definition of Magic aial Magical Practice.s it is 
impossible to say aecnmtely what is meant. In the four or five preceding pages a doxeu 
contradictory opinions and dofiiiitious liuvo been quoted, and we arc left at a loss to 
know to which of them the author adheres. 

Ill fact the chief defect of the book is the absciiec of elenr statement of the results. 
The general drift is fairly obvious ; but ibe rcailer would have lieon able to grasp it 
better if the author bad pau.scd from time to time to sum up in a few words what hud 
beou gained at each stage of the discussion. The discussion itself, apart from this 
defect, is well an'angcd. It comprises a good collection of facts relating to the iiieipicnc 
miinifcstutions of the priesthood as a distinct order, the qiialiScations reipiired of priests, 
their iiiitiatiou, their authority and what it is foniuled on, the con.solulution of the priest¬ 
hood into a di.stinct order, the ehissihcution of priest.s nnd the di.stribiition of priestly 
functions. By the fortune of his Finui.sh birth the author has access to works which are 
closed to must Western enquirers. Tliese, which arc first-hand authurilics on pcojilcs 
inside llic Rnssian empire, add materially to the wealth of his collectiou. llis incidental 
observations arc very often di.stiugiiLshed by acumen. Tbc reason for the killing of 
“ sacred men, or at all events priests,” noted on page 144, if it lias uot cscapetl Dr. Frazer, 
Las perhaps hardly hud sufiSoient allowance made for it in tlio argument of 7'/tc Golden 
Bough. 

English students will welcome a young colleague whose first work gives promise of 
A very useful career. E. SIDNEY HAUTLAND. 
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Japan: Religion. Aston, 

Bhinto. {The Way of the Godt.) By W. 6. Aston, C.M.G., D.Lit. London : 
Longmans, 1905. Pp. ii -I- 390. 22 X 14 cm. Price 6s. 

Wo welcome a contribution to the knowledge of a subject so obscure as Shinto by 
ouo so well furnished with information as Dr. W. 6. Aston. The difficulty of the study 
becomes increasingly ap|>nreut as the Icarneil writer proceeds with the examination of 
his materials. One pitfall which seems always in the way Is the later Chinese element 
that obscures the original Japanese traditions (which are probably Corean in origin) and 
as the earliest written authority was compiled so late as 712 a.d. it is evideut that the 
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cultns may have hecorne greatly chaiigotl from its origiiiiil. form l>eforc any written 
recortls existed. Many—probably most—readers will be sni'prisihl at two opinions 
slrrmgly put forward by the antbor. First, that Shinto “ is not a primitive cult,” 
and secondly, that it is not closely connected with ancestor worship. As reganls the 
second of these points, strong evidence is addnccil that the clement of ancestor wor-ship 
is not iiidigcnons and may be traced directly to Chinese inflncni>e. CoiiiiccicmI with this 
view of the subject is the fact, ropeale<lly mentionctl in the course of tlie work, that the 
Japanese mind does not ap|)cnr to have tronblcd itself in early days as to the doings of 
the disemitodied soni in the way in which many other races in ditl'creiit parts of the 
world, from West Africa to Chinn, have done and still do. We cannot help thinking that 
if the author’s observations b:ul not been chiefly conKned to this jnirt of Asia he would 
have attached greater importance to the whole fjuoalion of supcr.Htilions referring to 
spirits and ghosts. We mast also de]irecnte the idea that nflfcrings to the dead have 
more than a very remote analogy to the tokens of respect for the dead in more civiliseil 
conntri«!s, such as wreaths placed on the coflin. In discussing the (|ncstion of the 
antiquity of a religion such as .Shinto wc may easily misunderstand one another. It is 
possible that the form in which it presents itself to us may bear unniislukublc tniccs i»f 
eompamtively recent thought and even of historical conditions, and yet thi; underlying 
ideas may belong to the ehildhooil of the human race uiid liavc a clear relationship with 
tho most ancient superstitions found among other brnnehes of the gresit family of 
nations. This, ns wc take it, is the author’s real view. The pure .Shitito is evidently a 
worship of the various forces of Nature ; and a further surprise awaits the onliimry 
render in flnding that Ainatomsn, the sun goildess, comes in quite late in the gene¬ 
alogy of the gods, and is very far from licing a supreme Imiiig. “ Her power does 
“ not extend to tho sea or to the land of Yomi (Hades). Her charge ns ruler even 
“ of Heaven was conforr&l on her by her parents and did not by any ineuiis involve 
“ absolute control.” 

“ When grossly iusultoil by her younger brother” (Siisa-iio-wo, apparently the 
Rainstorm god), “ instead of inflicting on him cotnligii pniiishmcnt, she hid in a cave, 
“ from which she was partly enticed, partly diiiggeil, by the other deities.” “The 
“ punishment of tiio culprit and other important celestial matters are determined not by 
“ the flat of the so-called Ruler of Heaven, hut by’ a council of the gods.” VV’e may 
remark in passing tliat the doings of the riotous god Susa-iio-wo form by fur the most 
pictnrestpie episode among tho rather dreary and squalid myths presented to us. The 
sun godiles.s seems to have attained her present |>osilion of ri-s(ject jnirtly from glory 
reflected from the Miknilos, whose ancc.stress sbo is supposed to be, and partly from a 
griuhial growth in tlio popular mind in the ahsence of any more satisfactory object of 
devotion. “ To tlie lower class of .Japanese in tlic present <lny, and cs|K!cially to women 
“ and children, O Tento .Sniim (another name for the same deity) is the uotuiil sun, 
sexless, mythicss, and uiicucumbered by any formal cult, hut looked up to ns a moral 
“ being who rewards the goml, punishes the wickod, and enforces oaths made in his 
“ uamo.” 

Tho whole thcogony and cosmogony are in the highest degree coufused, the myths 
bciug mutually contradictory and often of doubtful antiquity. In tho sixth gcncratiou 
of the gods, however, wc find a genuine Japanese conception, “ The Clod of Growth,” 
and in the sovculh generation arc n mule and a female deity, Izanagi and Izaimmi, who 
“ stood upon the floating Bridge of Heaven and held counsel together, saying, ‘ Is there 
“ not a country beneath ? ’ Thereupon they thrust down the ‘ jewel spear of Heaven ’ 
“ and groping about with it found the ocean. The brine which dripped from the point 
“ of the spear coagulated and formed an island,” on wliich they then dwelt. They 
appear to have been tho first marrieil couple, and tho result of their union wn.s, in the 
first instance—notgo<ls or men, hut islands. We may note in passing that tho production 
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of goih, men, ami the gifts of Nature proceeds in very various ways—not only by 
gcnci-ntion, but from the parts—even the excreta—of tbe higher gods and by such means 
ns bitiug their jewels into pieces and spitting out the bits. Iznnngi and Izannmi have 
various ndvciitnros. Izaiiami dies and goes to tbe land of Yomi. Izanagi follows 
her, and, uot liking his surroundings, escapes with difficnlty, driving away some of his 
pursuers by throwing penches at them, hence peaches are of importance in exorcising 
evil spirits. It will be observed that these gods are by no means immortal. The Japanese 
conception of a god is very quaint; oue authority calculates that they must be about 
10 feet high. 

At last wo come to fairly solid ground at the birth of Jimmii Tenno, a historical 
ruler about 660 b.C. 

The Pantheon contains earth go<ls, earthquake gods, mountain goils, son gods, river 
gods, tree gods, wind gods, and many more, in fact their number runs into millions, 
incltidiug the useful go<l of tbe humble cooking funiaco. And here arises a difficult 
question. Is there a general god over all cooking furnaces, or is each furnace a god ? 
Opinions appear to be divided. 

In the author’s view the Japanese gods are mostly beneficent; even the uproarious 
Susn-no-wo gave fruit trees and blesses wedlock. In this respect the Japanese con¬ 
ception is higher than that of some races, who regard the god.* ns mostly mischievous and 
to be pacified and kept at a distance. 

Every god appears to be possessed of a miUtma aud of a shiutai. Tlie niituma is a 
spiritual'double, the god himself being evidently material in his nature. The shintai 
or *‘god-lHHly” reminds us of the true idea of fetish (as explained by Miss Mary 
Kingsley), namely, some object in which the spirit chooses to dwell. “ The shintai 
*• varies much iu fonn. It is frequently a mirror or a sword, but may also be ” one of 
many classes of common objects, including stones. The shintai were originally oiferings, 
which became tokens of tbe god’s presence and so were regarded ns sharing in his 
divinity. In true Shinto there were no images; the shrines contaiuod the shintai of 
the go<l enclosed in a box seldom opened. As regards worship ; iu old days ofierings 
were made of four-footed beasts and even of men, but public opinion, and possibly the 
influence of Buddhism has long pot these aside aud the ofleriugs uow lusde are of food 
and various useful articles or their representatives. Thus the well-known goliei—a stick, 
or pole with strips of paper, appears to be a degeneration from genuine offerings of 
valuable cloth. The other well-known object, the ceremonial gateway, usually spelt 
torii, but more correctly toriwi, is considered by tbe author ns in some cases merely 
marking the direction of a distant object of worship, although the question of tbe origin 
and use appears to be still an open one. We are interested in observing that he sees an 
analogy witli the Druidical trilitliou. 

VV'e have not left ourselves space to discuss the difficult question of Shinto ethics. 
It is clear tliat there is no definite moral code, and modern Shintoists B4iy that the 
systeni “ relies solely on the conscience for ethical guidance.” But it is possible 
to have au unwritten code, and in the unwritten code known as Bushido, to which 
much attention has been lately drawn, it is possible that we may recognise the moral 
code of Shinto. ELIOT HOWARD. 


£nKATD.U. 

In Max, 1906,21, Solotuon Islands, second paragraph:—For “There is reason 
for believing ” reiul “ There is tio reason for believing,” and in the same paragraph, 
line 18, for “ forrae<l by the last aud the last hut one of the braces,” read “ formed by 
tbe upper and tbe lower last but one of tbe braces.” A. YON IICGEL. 


Fbihtbd by Rybe axo Spottiswoodb, BU Majesty’s Printers, East Harding Street, E.C. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

New Guinea. With Plate E. Selignnann. 

Notes on the Tuyere Tribe. Netherlands New Guinea. By C. G. An 

Seligmanitf M.B. ttm 

For permission to fSgoro tbo spears shown in Plate E. I am indebted to Mr. P. G. Black 
of Sydney, who himself obtained them from the natives of Mcrnnke in Netherlands 
Now Guinea, in 1903. They tlius come from the Tagore conntry, and their interest is 
increased by the photographs reproduced in the text, taken by Captain G. W. C. Pirn, 
of three Meranko men and four women, which, with the exception of a rather badly 
focussed portrait of a Tugere man in the Anunal Report on British New Guinea for 
1901, are, I believe, the first authenticated photographs of these interesting savages 
which have been published.* 

Little comment on the photo¬ 
graphs is necessary, but the 
I'esemblance of the spirals on the 
spears to the spiral ornamenta¬ 
tion on two large Tugere drams 
in the British Museum may be 
noted, while the following quo¬ 
tation from Sir William Mac- 
gregor’s account of the Tngcre 
raiders he met in British territory 
in 1890 will show how closely 
these resembled the Meranke 
men here figured. 

Sir William Maegregor 
says ; “ They are armed exclu- 
“ sively with liows and arrows. 

“ They propelled their canoes— 

“ clumsy iu build, 35-40 feet 
“ long, and without out-riggers 
“ —by means of poles made of 
“ the midrib of the sago palm 
“ Icrvf. Wo saw no paddles in use. 

“ They wear the hair, which is 
“ frizzled, plaited into a great 
“ number of small cords with a 
** kind of sedge ; each cord falls 
“ down on to the neck, and at 
“ the lower extremity the sedge 
“ is wound round to form at the 

loqnat, so that at a few yards distance each man looks as if he carried on the sides 
“ and the Inck of the neck a bunch of grapes ... In the cars are large rings 
“ of the wire feathers from the wing of the cassowary. The aim nasi ore profusely 
“ ornamented. A hole is made iu each from above downwards into the nostril, and 
into these holes are put bamboo, bone, etc. The lower end coming out at the nostril 
“ so that the bamboo, etc., is thns fixed in a perpendicular position . . . Hound the 

** neck were suspended sometimes half-a-dozen pigtails, certain parts of men . . . 
“ dried and tanned, or perhaps several strings of dogs’ or wallabys’ teeth. On the 


Fig. 1.—MBBAUKK MEM. 

end of each plait a little ball about the size of a 


* The plate in a recently issued hook on New Guinea purporting to show two Tugere dancing is 
obviously fanciful. 
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“ brcsnst were oroeis belts of fibre and .Tob’s tears, and round the waist were generally 
“ two girdles, one fastened with a shell as a sort of button. Some wore a pubic shell, 
bnt most bad no such covering. On tho arms or legs were rings of plaited cane or 
“ inatwork. They do not tattoo. A considerable number suffered from Tinea dettqua- 
“ mans. A few of them had a small cocoaunt suspended round the neck with n hole at 
one end aud three holes at the side ; this they use ns a sort of whistle cjvll.” The 
Tngcri women wore “ no ornaments bnt have a single straw in each ala nasi and in the 
“ lobes of tlie cars; they wear a thick fold of fibre of some kind drawn tightly l>otween 
“ the le^ and fastened to a girdle in front and behind. They wear the hair plaited 
“ into very small curls.”* 

Sir William Maegregor’s remains the most complete description wo still have of tho 
Tngcro, though Dr. A. C. Hadtlonf in 1S91 summarised the information then accessible, 
and figure<l, from tlie description given him by the Rev. E. B. Savage, the bead of a 
Tiigerc man with a l>oar’s tusk inserted into each ala nasi. On comparing Sir William 

_ Maegregor’s description quoted 

above with the photographs hero 
published, it will be clear that 
tho Tngcro raiders and the 
Meniukc folk are, in fiict, otic 
people, and from the following 
it becomes obvious that they 
in many respects resemble the 
Toro of the Bensbach River met 
by tho members of the Daniels 
Ethnographical Expedition in 
1904. The Toro are mtlmr 
.tall for Papuans, uvonvging 
1,691 Him. (almnt 66^ I'iichcs), 
and are generally long-faced 
often with moderately high fore¬ 
heads. Tho houses uf their 
setilcinunt at Tivi, which I have 
ilescribed olsowherc,! resemble 
those of tho Morohead River 
natives figured in tho Annual 
Ro[)ort on British Now Guinea 
(1900-1). Most of tho Toro 
men were nude; some wore a 
string or a girdle round their 

Kio. 2.-«RauKn WOMEN. this had a 

shell on it which, as often ns not. 


was worn at tho side over one iliac crest or even behind. When worn in front the 
prepuce was tneked under it so that tho penis wim hold np with tlie scrotum pendant, 
precisely as in the middle figure in Captain Piin's photograph. Their hair was always 
frizxly, and was sometimes worn in plaits into which were woven strips of n grass 
or rush. The septum of tho nose was bored and a hole was in many men present in 
each ala of the uose, into each of which a wooden ping or even a boar’s tuak might 
be inserted. Although none of the Toro we saw wore cross shoulder belts of coix 
seeds, we traded many of these, as well as a whistle worn round tho neck mmie from 


* .djtmutZ Beport oh Brititk Jfew Ouinea, 1889-li$90, pp. 71, 72. 
t iHtertutiioHule* Arehiv/Hr JHknographie, Bd. IV., 1891. 

I Geographical Journal, 1906, p. 227. 
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a small nut-liko fruit. No hiimnn genittilia were worn, but almost every man wore 
on each upper arm the testes of several pigs, all in u more or loss dry and quite 
ioofTensivo condition. In every case the spermatic cord was twisted round the arm 
forming a rough bracelet which ended iu front in the testis from which it arose. 
Although a few rough stoue-hended clubs were scon, the common weitpon was the 
bow mode of bnm)>oo, and with this they made very fair shooting. The Toro oitnoes 
were dug-onts without outrigger, and we sttw uo poddies, the canoes being poled over 
shallows, and a fair pace being maintained even in deep water by poddlc-liko movements 
of the long bamboo poles used by a man standing at the prow and stern of the canoe. 

C. G. SELIGMANN. 

Atistralia. Lang. 

Animal Names of Australian “Class” Divisions. Hi/Aiidrew Lnng. mr\ 

111 his presidential nddi'css to the Aiistralnsiun Association for the Advance- 
meat of .Science (Dunedin, liK)5) Mr. Spencer says, “The evidence that the iiiiiiios of 
“ the two moieties were originally those of totems is cictreiiieiy meagre ” (p. 461). By 
“ names of totems *’ Mr. Spencer hero moans “ iiaincs of niiimnls ” borne by oxogunious 
divisions of a tribe, but not by totem kins. I wish to show that the evidence for the 
animal names of such divisions is not “ meagre,” and that, when the names of cxogainons 
moieties and “classes” have been translated, they have always proved to l>o names of 
animals, or other such objects as totems are made of. Where “pbratrios,” that is 
“ exognmous moieties,” occur in America, ns nmoug the Tlilinkeis, their names are 
invariably animal names, so 1 confine myself to Australia. I have elsewhere shown 
(.Secret of Ike Totem, pp. 159-161, quoting Mr. Lockhart (1853)—cited by Ciirr, The 
Autirtiliau llaec, II., p. 165—and Mr. Bulvver, cited iu Brough .Smyth, Aborit/ines of 
J-lctorin, I., pp. 423-464, and I., p. 86) that the widely-spread moiety names, Mukteora 
and KUpnra, menu Iil»gle-Huwk and Crow. Those two fowls, uiiiler other native 
names, occur each iu his own moiety, like Haven and Wolf iu America. These two 
moiety iianios, then, arc current among Aiistmlian tribes, which occupy u viust iwea. 

I have also shown that, where Esglc-Iiawk and Crow cense to give names to 
pliratries among the Wiiiiib iio, a set of names denoting two separate speeics of cockatoo 
are given to the iiioietics. Thus, Gamutch (black cockatoo) heads n pliratry in which is 
the totem IVnrant, block cockatoo, while the other moiety is Krokitch, another sort of 
cockatoo, with Garchuka, gulali cockatoo, for one of its totems. In other adjacent 
trilies Krokiteh is named Kroki, Gamutch is Kamite., and the totem-birds arc Karaal, 
white crcstlcss cockatoo, and tVila, black cockatoo. Elsewhere Krokitch roiimius 
Krokitch, but Gamutch becomes Kaputch; Krokitch becomes Knnrokcctch, and 
Gamutch obuugcs into Kaputch ; or, again, Krokitch appears as Krokage, with 
Gamutch us Kubitch (Howitt, Native Tribes of South-Etist Australia, pp. 120-128). 

On the south coast of Western Australia, os I am informed by Mrs. Bate.*, now 
camping among the blacks, moiety Wiirdungiiiut is named after one kind of cockatoo, 
and moiety Muuiclimat after another sort of cockatoo. 

To return to Eagle-Hawk and Crow, os Mcrung and Yukambruk, or Malian and 
Umbe, and Malta and Umbe, they give names to the moieties of the Ngarigo, the 
Wolgar, and other Victorian tribes. Far away from these, among the Eualilayi, on 
the south border of Queensland, Eagle-Hawk is Mulyan = Malian, but does not give 
a name to a phratry. Among the Wonghibon we find Maknla, untranslated, and 
Budthuruug, Black Duck, with Black Duck as a totem in Budthaning phratry 
(Howitt, p. 107). In Queensland we have moieties named after two distinct species 
of bees, Walar and Marla ; probably these bees are of opposite colours; Walar (bee) is 
a totem in IValar; Jurro, auother name for bee, is a totem in Murla. As I find 
Eagle-Hawk and Crow in opposite moieties among several tribes whose moiety names 
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are ontmnslatcd, there is, perhaps, groand for a presumption that these untranslated 
moietj names once meant Eagle-IIawk and Crow. Among the many Lake Ejrre tribes 
having moieties of the untranslated names, Kararu and Malleri, the Yartruwanta, by 
way of exception, have (untranslated) Kulpura and Tirawa. Kulpura suggests 
Kilpara (Crow), but the Kulbara, Emu, a totem of the Eurwandubnri, seems to offer 
a more plausible equation ; compare the Wonkamala Pulkara, Emu; the Wonkamala 
being of the Urabunna “ nation ” (Howitt, p. 95). 

The rashness of attempting to select such equations would seem greater if there 
were not examples of the same name for the same animal among tribes very widely 
sundered and speaking dialects now very much differentiated. For example, in the 
Kamilaroi tribe I think I have found light in the meaning of one of the four hitherto 
impenetrable Class names—^Ipai, Eumbo, Murri, Eubbi. In the Murri class is the totem 
Red Kangaroo (native name not given) (Howitt, p. 104), and Murri means Red 
Kangaroo among the Wirodjuri, north of the Lachlan River (Howitt, p. 107). Mnrri 
is also Red Kangaroo in the tribe of Sandy Island, on the Queensland coast (Howitt, 
p. 117). As Red Kangaroo is a totem in the Murri class of the Kamilaroi, it seems 
probable that the Kamilaroi class name does mean Red Kangaroo. If so, the three 
other class names among the Kamilaroi are probably animal names now obsolete, like 
the Red Kangaroo (Worri), Emu, Eagle-Hawk, and Shark, of the Nnrning-ga tribe, 
and the Kuinmarbura class names, Barrimundi, Hawk, Good Water, Iguana (Howitt, 
p. Ill), and the Annan River class names, Eagle-Hawk, Bee, Another Bee, Salt water 
Eagle-Hawk. I have already suggested elsewhere that Tj-upila, a class name of the 
Warramunga, may bo the Dieri totem name Upala, Cloud (plus the habitual affix, Tj), 
that the elass name Ungalra, or The Ungalla, is the Arunta Ungilla, Crow, the 
XJugala, Crow, of North-West Queeuslaud tribes, and that the class name Panunga, 
Banaka, Panaha, resembles Dieri Kanunka or Kanunga, Arunta Atnnnga, Kangaroo 
Rat (^Secret of the Totem, pp. 182-193). Unluckily, our informants often do not give 
us the native names of the totems in the tribes. 

Assuredly when oue gets moiety and class names translated with certainty they 
always prove, liko totem names, to indicate objects in Nature, usually animals. The 
singular exception is in the case of the Enahinyi, who, with Kamilaroi class names, 
have, tho moiety names, Gwaigulleait, Gteaimuothen, translated by Mrs. Laugloh 
Barker, “ Dark blo04l and Light blood ” (The Euahlagi Tribe). These ore opposed 
shades, as Black and White Cockatoo and Light Eagle-Hawk and Crow are of upi>osito 
colours. Is Mukula, a white duck, opposed to Budthurung, black duck ? Are the 
moiety names selected to express contnists ? Till wo got more of them tninslutcd we 
cannot decide this question. Meantime, the evidence that moiety and class names 
indicate animals is co-extonsive with the moiety and class luitnes which have been 
translated in Austnilia, as in America. 

The meanings of moiety and class names become forgotten, I presume, because the 
names of animals, in every day speech, arc subject to change, while the names of classes 
and moieties remain fix^ in customary law. Mrs. Langlob Barker says: “ A little 
“ boy always known as Jf'eedah (bower bird) died lately, so probably a now name will 
“ have to be fouud for the bird, or to mention it will bo taboo, at all events, before the 
“ old people, who never allow the names of the dead to be mentioned ” ( The Euahlagi, 
pp. 26, 27). 

This taboo is a well-known cause of tho change of names, and while the Woedah 
may, for instance, cease to be so called, the name Weedah, if it happens to be the name 
of a moiety or class, becomes unintelligible. No doubt there are other causes for that 
common result, the different names given by cognate tribes of common speech to the 
same animal or other object. Meanwhile we have established the fact that many 
mileties aud classes dobear animal names—a point of imimrtance. A. LANG. 
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England: Neolithic. 

A Neolithic " Pintadera ” (?) from Derbyshire. 

AbercTomhy. 


By 


Aberoromby. 


<Ae Hon. John 



III 1843 Mr. Th. Bateman explored a barrow near tho village of Biggia, Dorbygbire. 
At the centre of it was an octagonal cist of thin limestones, half filial with stiff claj. 

It contained a human skeleton with the knees 
drawn up; the skull lay on tlie left side 
facing the west, and in the angle formed by 
the contraction of the knees was placed a 
hammer-head constructed out of tlie lower 
part of a red deer’s born. One end of this 
instrument is rounded and polished; the otlier 
is cut into a diamond pattern (Figs. 1, 4). 
Deposited in a cluster behind the shoulders 
of the skeleton were: a pair of enormous 
tusks of a wild boar ; two arrowheads of flint, 
delicately chipped, and of unusual form ; two 
flint colts, beautifnlly chipped and polished 
at the cutting edges (Figs. 2, 3) ; two flint 
spear-heads ; two flint knives, polished on 
the edge, one of them serrated to serve 
os a saw ; numerous other pieces of flint of 
iudescrilNible form and use. With these utensils were three pieces of red ochre, which even 
now when wetted imi>art to the skin a bright red colour by no means easy to discharge. 
Upon the summit of the little heap lay a small vessel of unprecedented shape, unfortunately 
broken and crushed, but subsequently restored (Fig. 6). (Vestiges, ^., pp. 41—43.) - i 

Some of these objects are now preserved in the musenm at Sheffield, and tho 
photographs of the horn object,|tbe|two2flintiflut axes, and the {lottery, were kindly made 
for me by Mr. C. Bradshaw, 
assistant keeper of the mu- 
senm. 

What Mr. Bateman de¬ 
scribed as a hammer - head 
of horn measures 7 ‘ 6 cm. by 
7 • 6 cm., and is evidently too 
small for such a purpose 
though it is pierced by a 
hole. Taken in connection 
with tho throe lumps of red 
ochre and with its position, 
quite apart from the flint im¬ 
plements, I think it may have 
been a portable stamp or 
pintadera with a hole of 
suspension, and intended for 
imprinting a pattern on the 
hntnan body. 

Tho six pintaderas from 
sepulchral grottoes in Liguria, 
figured and describeil by Issel 
(^Bull. Paletno. Ital., Ser. 2, 
t ix., tav. ii.),are of clay, and 
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may roughly be described os scal-sliapod; some have a hole for suspeusiou. In length they 
vary from 9* 9 cm. to 5 cm. and iu breadth from 4 ‘ 1 cm. to 2|j| cm. Of the same material 
and not unlike tlicm is a clay stamp from the Tberesien cavern near Dnino in the Gulf of 
Trieste, figured by Hoernes {Bild. Kunsl in Eur., p. 287), but in form it is nearly 
circular with a diameter of 4-2 cm. Other pintaderas with spiral designs, also of clay, 
have been found at Priosterhiigel, near Brendorf in Transylvania. The differences of. 
form and material between the Mediterranean and the Derbyshire examples need only 
show that there existed no communication between the inhabitants of these regions so 
distant from one another. In fact, the small vessel (Fig. 5) seems rather to point to 
iuterconrse with the north of Europe. 

This interesting specimen of neolithic pottery measures 10-1 cm. in height, 6'4 cm. 
in diameter at tire globular part, and 5 ■ 1 by 3*8 cm. at the top. It is of darkish brown 



Fio. 6. 



colour with a ginzed appear- 
auce, though this may lie due 
to the varnish of the restorer. 
It is quite unlike any neolithic 
pottery in Britain, all or most 
of which finds pamllels in the 



neolithic ceramic of France and Spain. But it has a certain analogy of form with 
the neolithic pottery of Denmark, for a characteristic element in this specimen is the 
thick collar or fillet at the base of the neck. This feature is seen in Fig. 6 from 
Denmark (S. Miiller, Vor Oldlid, p. 139). Other examples more or less resembliug 
this have occurreil in the megalithic graves of Drentho in Holland, and arc now in 
the musetim at Assen; others from various places in Hanover arc to be seen at 
Berliu. lu some of these the neck is shorter and the body more compressed and 
less bulging than in Fig. 6, and none have a cavetto moulding below the fillet; 
that feature is peculiar to the Derbyshire example. 

The neolithic character of the Biggin tumulus is attested by the beautifully 
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finished flat axes of flint (Figs. 2, 3). One moosaros 14’G by 5 • 7 cm.; the other 
19 by 4^ cm. As might bo expected, the sknil is dolichoccpbniic with a cephalic index 
of 74- 3. JOHN ABERCliOMHY. 



America, South. Frio: Radin. 

Notes on the Grave-posts of the Kadiueo. Bj/ Exphrador Fric. m r 
CommntiieiUed by Paul Radin. T’O 

The so-called gi-ave-posts of the Kadiueo arc not in use to-day. Boggiani was the 
lust to see them iu the village itself, at Nulike, where they were craplovcti as dress- 
hangers.* The twelve pieces in my posse.ssiou were obtaiiio<I, under groat difficulties, 
from an old cemetery. 


They are no longer to 
be found in the villages, 
ns the owners have all 
died and the posts l>ecn 
turned into grave-posts in 
the adjacent cemeteries. 

Of the three iniporumt 
graveyards at Naliko on 
the Paraguay, under Siero 
Grnude de Noimea at 
Morinho and at Fa/cnda 
de Baruuco-Branco, only 
the first remains to-day. 

The litorntnre of 
these churchyards is very 
scanty, being snmincd np 
in the short notices of 
Boggiani - Collinif and 
Azara.^ Boggiani was 
of the opinion that these 
posts represented owner¬ 
ship marks, and this has 
been the ncceptetl opinion 
of ethnologists since his 
time. The cemetery itself 
resembles an ordinary 
Kadiueo village and con¬ 
tains a long house con¬ 
structed of palm wood, 
the roof of which is 
formed by the interlock¬ 
ing of palm logs split 
and hollowed out. Along 
the entire length of the 
house are arningc*.! the 
l>cds of its former {assessors, covered with {minted ox skin. Under the l>cds is to he 
found the earthenware of the deceased. On the right-hand side of these beds a fairly 
dee|> ditch is dug, into which are thrown the bones of the dead {>cr6on, placed either in a 
basket or, according to the old custom, in a sack. The liody is then covcre<1 with earth 


» c 

onavE-posTS of tub kadiuko ikdians. 


* ltufq;!ani, 7. Giiiimv, {>. 1 IB. t Cf. Boggiani, CulHni'a appendix. 

J Anale* del Jftiteo Xaeional de Jfnntrrideu, 11)04. 
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nnd tbo posts, hung with their owners’ former belongings, such as poncho, hat, weapons, 
Sic., and with a figure carved out of light ombu-wood on the top, are firmly fixed above it. 

. Of tbo small figures seen in the accompanying photograph, which wore taken by 
Bogginni and Koch* for idols, I hope to speak at some other time, perhaps after the 
completion of my next trip. A few words, however, most be said about the funerals 
in general and the similarity between the posts and the curious small miniatures, now in 
the Rohde collection at Berlin, to bo seen in the photograph. Azaraf speaks of the 
Mbayn bewailing the deaths of their relatives nnd chieftains. He goes on to say further 
tliat the Indians bnry their dead in a churohyanl at a considerable distance from tlie 
village. The churchyard is called Cerro iUtpucu guazu. With the dead man are buried 
bis possessions, nnd four to six horses are sacrificed in his honour. From my own 
experience I know that the Kadiuco raise loud lamentations on the death of a relative, 
nnd that ton days after death—that time being generally long enough for the body to 
rot—what flesh is still left is carefully scraped off and the skeleton cleaused. The body 
is then buried in the inanncr described above. 

Of the twelve grave-posts collected by me I have presented four to the Berlin 
Museum, two are in the Kuprstkovo Museum, Prague, and six are in my own possession. 
Their carving, shape, and size "vary considerably. 

The following is a description of the illustration. Fig. a is 161 cm. in length, the 
carved part beiug 19 cm. long. Tbo circumference is 11^ cm. and the greatest widtli 
5 cm. On tlio whole this post is not so well worked as the others. Fig. b is 104^ cm., 
and the carveil portion 26^ cm. in length. The circumference is 8| cm. and the greatest 
width 63 mm. The upper portion is ornamented with incised diamond-shaped figures, 
the incisions varying from 1 to 2 ram. in depth. The total length of Fig. c is 151 cm., 
of the carved part 26^ cm. The greatest width is 4^ cm. and the circumference 
11^ cm. The upper portion is oruamented with raised diamoud-shaped figures aud 
horizontal lines. Fig. d is 165 cm. long, tbo length of the carved portion being 29^ cm. 
The greatest width is 7 cm. and the circumference 10 cm. Two incised lines are carved 
on the sides of the projecting portions. Fig. e measures 159^ cm. The carved part is 
30^ cm. long, the greatest width is 8 cm. and the circumference 10]^ cm. An opening, 
measuring 30 by 13 mm. and similar to that on tlie front, is cut out of each side of the 
upper part. The post is wrapped in a piece of European flannel, ornamented with blue and 
white beads arranged in a diamond-shaped pattern. The total length of Fig./ is 118^ cm., 
the carved ]>art is 32^ cm. long, its greatest width 6 cm. and oircumference 6 cm. 

The three miniature posts, now’ in the Rohde collection, can bo seen by a cursory 
glance to be very similar to Figs, c, d, and / respectively. It is very difficult to 
determine whether these are models or the souls of the grave-posts. I personally believe 
the latter. It is the Indian belief that every object is endowed with a soul, which 
becomes free either through disuse or accident, as the ca.se may be. The men must, 
thereafter, employ the soul of the object in their work. When an Indian dies the 
“ clotbes-banger” is transformed into a grave-post. I believe that by analogy these 
“ models ” signify the soul of the "clotbes-hanger ” and remain as a memento in the 
village. In a similar manner the Indians (Kadiuco) represent the “souls” of mortars, 
as a specimen which I still have in my possession shows. As 1 am preparing 
for another journey 1 doubt wheilier I shall have the opportunity to write a longer 
account of this subject, but I hope that this short note will suflSco to draw attention to 
the importance of these posts—the only specimens of their kind still extant—especially 
in their relation to Peru, as showing Peruvian influence upon Kadiuco ornamentation aud 
body-marks. To-day there are only two pure-blooded Kadincos left; the others are all 
tainted with European bloo<l and have forgotten, well nigh completely, their old customs 
and traditions. FRlC. 

• JbU. OluivirM. 81, 1902, n, 1 2 . 
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Solomon Islands. 


Edge-Partington. 


Solomon Island Basket. Bif J. Edffc-Parli»gto». 

The largest basket that I have ever seen from the Pacific Islands has lntcl 7 
come into my possession. It was collected by Captain Cayley Webster ; unfortunately 


46 



KlO. 2. 

he makes no mention of it in bis book. It evidently comes from the neighbourhood of 
Bougiiinville Straits. It is funnel-shaped with oval base, and measures 9 feet 11 inches 
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in circnmfereuco at the top, nrhorc the greatest dmmetor is & feet 4 inches, 'while at the 
base the iliumeter is onij 9 inches. The height is 2 feet 1 inch. 

It is composed of coiled reeds (?) (single rod coil), each coil being bound to its 
neighl>our bj strips of split rattan, having the glistening surface ontwiirds ; the ornament 
is formed by 'working over the coils, in a herriugdione pattern with split rattan, 
perpendicular lines reaching from the base to the upper edge ; alternating 'with these ore 
similar lines which reach only abont a third of the way down and which terminate in 
long leaf-shaped designs. In the latter the rattan bindings are absent, aud the reeds 
arc served instead with split rattan with the dull side outwards. When the spaces 
between the upright lines are too grertt, shorter lines of a similar design are inserted. 
In the working of these lines, which vary slightly in width, one loop in each case has the 
glistening snrfnco ontwards. The remainder show the under or dnll side of the split 
rattan. Just below the upper edge and between each of the lines are overriding cross 
loops, taking in four of the coils. The whole of these designs ore repeated on the inside 
of the basket. The rim is finished off with a neat binding of finely split rattan worked 
in a herring-lmne pattern ; about 4 inches below the rim are four oblong holes (3| inches 
by 1| inches) at eqnal distances, which I take to be for the purpose of carrying the 
basket when full, probably, of food ; not by means of polos as I at first thought, there 
being no signs of wear, but by the hands. 

There are luiskets of a similar manufacture in the British Museum, but very ranch 
smaller, and of a different form, with Bougainville Straits as a locality. 

J. EUGE-PAliTINGTON. 
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REVIEWS. 

Rhodesia. Maclver. 

Medieeval Rhodesia. By David Randali-MacIver. London : Macmillan, 1903. 

Pp. XV + 106, with 36 photographic plates. 29 X 22 cm. Price 20r. net. 

Iiionrown time the gbmour of oriental antiquity has suffered many severe blows. 
M. Salomon Beiuach has brought forward a cloud of witnesses to prove that the oriental 
mirage is only that and nothing more, that the influences long thought to have come 
westwards from the ancient East really had their origin in a stilt more ancient West, 
and that if we are truly to grasp the bearings of the European civilisation of early times 
the evidence must lie studied afresh. 

The story of the ancient ruins scattered over South Africa has had a somewhat 
analogons career. For the Inst quarter of a century travellers, explorers, aud scholars 
have visited, cxcavatoil, and described these enigmatical structuras, and with so 
unanimous n verdict upon this remote antiquity that it needed a bold man oven to 
whisper a contrary opinion. Mr. Theodore Bent, a travoHor of experience with some 
arcbioological knowledge, was so convinced that the ruins of Zimbabwe were the work 
of early immigrants from Asia that he made a painful but fruitless journey into Southern 
Arabia to find their prototypes. There con bo no question that in bis case, ns with 
others bolding similar opinions, his judgment was, perhaps unconsciously, formed in 
advance, and was not tho outcome of unprejudiced investigations on the spot The 
conviction of tho extreme antiquity of Ziml>abwe and its neighbours might have held 
the field for another half century but for tho fortunate circumstance that the British 
Association elected to hold its mooting in South Africa last year. The authro{>ological 
section very naturally took a prominent place in such congenial surroundings, and part 
of its programme was the determination on sound archaeological lines of the age and 
origin of these interesting remains. No better man could have been chosen to make the 
necessary exploration than Mr. Maclver. His training on tho ancient Mediterranean 
and Egyptian sites fitted liim to deal with such a problem in a scientific spirit, and 
familiarised him with exactly those conditions that should prevail in South Africa if the 
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current tlieories were well founded. Tbat bo ba« come to the concluslou tliat tlicv were 
without any foiiudation, and must now bo entirely .rejected is thus tbo more siguificant 
and conclusive, inasmuch ns his uatiiral bias would probably be in their favour._ 

The present volume gives the account of his explorations and states clearly the 
grounds for his conclusions. It cannot be denied that in withdrawing the veil of 
remotenc-ss and uncertainty Mr. Mnciver has robbed us of the charm that bclougs to the 
misty and unknown. For a remote antiquity in which Solomon and the Queen of Shclja 
played their gorgeous parts, he gives us only the more prosaic figures of the Portugne.se 
buccaneer struggling for the mastery with the crafty and mercantile Muslim. Like the 
young Turkish bridegroom who removes his bride's veil for the first time, having half 
believed the praises of the marriage broker, wo are sadly disapjwiiited. It is scarcely 
surprising that our friends in South Africa were at first inclined to resent the disillusion¬ 
ment, and at the end of Mr. Maciver’s stay he was scarcely a popular character. This, 
however, is a small matter, and time can be trusteil to soften its asperities. 

The main question is really how far the evidence ho has produced can l>c relied upon 
to prove his coutentiou tlmt the ruins are rather of 
late inedinival date than of the time of the early 
Mediterranean civilisation. This evidence is of two 
kinds, positive and negative, both in their provinces 
equally conclusive. Mr. Muciver spent alx>ut six 
months on the task with the nseful oollnlx>nilion 
of Mr. E. M. Andrews, and his conclusions are 
base<l on the ruins at Inyanga, Nickerk, Umtali, 

Dhlo-dhlo, Nauatidi, Khami, aud ZimlNibwe, and so 
far 08 these arc concerned there can be no reasonable 
qnestiuii of the souiulncss of the verdiet. It may 
well bo that elsewhere in the vast area coveretl by 
the ruins, older relics may come to light, but at any 
rate it is inherently improbable that the difTcreucc of 
age will bo very great. The method adopted was to 
got in every case to the foundations, and l>enenth 
the level of the structures. By this simple, if tedious 
plan, the relative dale of the building conld be fixed 
a.s being at auy rate subsequent to the manufacture 
of whatever was found in such foundations, if the 
character of the finds was in general agreement. 

As a matter of fact this agreement among the objects 
so found was complete. They were of two kiuds, 
untiveaud imported : with regard to the former while 
it might not bo possible to assign to them any definite date, they en.^ily differentiated 
themselves from the second class. These latter furnished the necessary factors for 
dating. They consisteil of fragments of Arab or Persian pottery and of Chinese 
porcelain, the types being in all cases well-known, and to be assigned with fair 
certainty to a period ranging from the thirteenth to the sixteenth or seventeenth 
century. The Persian fragments fortunately Ijoro inscriptions in Neshky script 
which, while bearing out the evidence of the eemmie type, disproved absolutely the 
claim to any remote age. The native articles in the same way bore ati unmistukeable 
likeucss to the native products of to-day, and could not be mistaken for any other type. 
There was other evidence of an equally positive aud convincing characlor which ^ 
Mr. Mnciver has set out at leugth, and neetl not bo recited here. The negative 
evidence is clear when tlie indications to be found on any ancient site are borne in mind. 
It is not to bo believed that iimnigrants from the uorth, aud related to known 
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civilisatioos, can hare lived in South Africa for a time sufficiently long to constmct 
even the better known of these ruins, and yet have left absolutely no indications of their 

stay. The individuals must have been 
numbered by thousands, everyone of whom 
hod some little personal belougiogs, and 
yet no single object of metal, stone, or 
pottery has been recovered that can be 
assigned to any early date. Another 
factor of equal weight is the absence of 
burials. No ceremonial observance is less 
subject to sudden change thau the burial 
rite. If these foreigners had come to settle 
in Rhodesia, it may be taken os certain 
that they brought with them their burial 
customs, and that whether these entailed 
iuhumntion or cremation, ample evidence 
of their existence would be forthcoming. 
That there is no trace of such graves or 
burial mounds is in itself not the least 
convincing feature in this controversy, 
and until some such evidence is found, 
an intelligent and unbiassed public will 
bo slow to reverse Mr. Macivor’s verdict. 
Fio. 2.—POKCBI.A 1 K, SKD IVORY ARD SHBLL It may be of interest to mention here 

BBADS, FouKD AT nuLO.DULO. that the Rhodes Trustees authorised Sir 

Le^jg Michell to present to the British 



Museum all the objects discovered at Umtali in these investigations. C. H. READ. 


Burma. Hall. 

A People at School. By H. Fielding Hall. London: Macmillan, 1906.' yi q 
Pp. viii + 286. 23 x 15 cm. Price 10s. • 0 

This is n now book by the author of The Soul of a People. In the present work 
Mr. Fielding Hall’s inuiit thesis is that the Burmans are a very young people at school 
under English masters. “ There are,” says the author, “ certain marks and signs by which 
“ physiologists can determine the relative youth or age of a race,” and one of these is tho 
physical diffioreniiatiou between boys and girls, which develops os tho race grows old. 
Judged by this test the Burmese is a “young” race, almost in its childhood. It is, 
moreover, a singularly homogeneous race, especially if wo take the true Burmans to bo 
conhued to the xone which forms Upper Burma. This young and homogeneous nation 
has now come in contact witli, and is in close political subordination to, the British 
race with its dnal types, the Norman and the Anglo>Saxon. Under these masters it 
has gone to school, and Mr. Fielding Hall’s book is an attempt to forecast tho results of 
its education. If those results are in the least like our efforts to improve the Bnrmaii 
breed of po)iy the future of Burma is likely to bo a gloomy one. The Burmese pony, ns 
Mr. Hall describes him, is small, sturdy, spirited, only ranging from 12 to 12| hands iu 
height. But he is suited to the country, will go all day, if not hustled, and is as 
familiar os n i>et dog. But being so small, it was considered advisable to try’ and enlarge 
tho breed. So Govenimeut imported Arab stallions, and the Bunnese villagers took 
' what wrotchetl conntry-breds they could get, mostly castors from the cavalry. The 
result was very unsatisfactory. The descendants of the Arabs were large, handsome, 
and fast, bnt of delicate constitution and uusuited to district life. The ponies from the 
village stallions were leggy, weedy, unwholesome scarecrows. And, worst of all, these 
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half-breeds, good or bad, arc a barren stock, and the race dies out. However, it is 
now recognised that the future of the Burmese pony lies in breeding him pure, and not iu 
mixing blood. 

Are the mixed ideas of the British and Burmese doomed to be equally barren ? 
AbtitomenI Yet, if Mr. Hall is right, there is little or no risk in the admixture, for 
the Burmnn differs in no wise from the Englishman. He maintains that there is no such 
tiling ns an Oriental mind—“ it is only on excuse for occidental duincss.” The essen¬ 
tials are all the same, in spite of variations in detail. But all this seems to l>e a very 
large and rather hasty assumption. Surely it is open to don1>t whether a people who 
“ contained a compact nationality, differing from its ucighimurs all muud, with an 
“ individuality, a universal religion, and identity, and a history” (Mr. Hall probably 
moans a continuous history) “ which had already lasted for many couturics ”; who 
possessed, in fact, everything that India had not, yet failed to construct a higher 
civilisation than many parts of Indio, ceaselessly invaded, contrived to maintain ; surely 
wo may doubt whether such a race lacks nothing that tlie Western peoples possess. 
The physiological differences of pigmentation, thicker skull, and different conforiiiation 
of the head may, for all we know at present, connote differences in ineutal ]M>wcr and 
habits. Indian ways of thought do undoubtedly differ in some subtle way fi-om Euro¬ 
pean ways, and find expression in various differences of idiom which have not yet been 
analysed. 

It would be interesting to know what Mr. Hall thinks of Burmese ways of tliought 
os expressed in language. He would probably find that “ that subtle inHucnce which 
“ we never understand, but which wc call race,” places the Buramn in some respects on a 
different plane to the Indian, and still more to the European. 

In one respect, certainly, the Bunnan stands higher than the Indiiui iu that ho has 
never sunk into the ensto system, which is little more than an expression of mental 
lethargy, a refusal to take the trouble to think. In Burma, climate, freedom from 
invasion, and the pleasant tolerance of Bndilhism, all seemed to favour the growth of 
caste, yet it did not grow. It says much for the Buddhist priests that they di<l not form 
a sacerdotal caste. What was it in Buddhism (or was it something in the Burmau ?) 
that prevented that, and was strong enough to override tlie universal “ instiuct of 
caste ” ? 

Mr. Fielding Hall may not have a far deeper insight into the Burmaii’s mind than 
is possessed by many an obscure Euglisliman, working as tnulcr or missionary, civil 
servant or miliUry police oflScer, in that vast territory, hut he has an odiniruble faculty 
for expressing bis insight iuto and sympathy with that mind, so that oiio who has never 
been in Burma itself seems to realise its people most vivi»lly from Mr. Hall’s works. 
Mr. Hall has made us know the Burmaii us wo know the .Japanese, aud iufiuitoly Imttor 
than we know the Chinaman, or any of the Indian peoples. fl. A. R. 


Religrion. Crawley. 

The Tree of Life: A Study of Jieliffion. By E. Crawley. London: * q 

Hutchinson & Co., 1905. Fp* -h 537. 23 x 15 cm. Price 12s. 0 

In his new book Mr. Crawley attempts a solution of the combined problem of the 
origin and function of religion ; and, considering the enormous mass of literature that lias 
been written on religion and the very diverse views held as to its nature and scope, we 
can only wonder at the temerity of an author who has the pluck to stir up such a hornets’ 
nest in his “ attempt not only to answer the two main speculative questions: What is 
“ religion ? and. What is its function in the evolution of humanity ? but also to base on 
“ the answer a new defence of religion in general, and of Chri.stianity iu particular.” 

The book opens with a brief but fair summary of “ the rationalist attack ” upon 
Christianity, followed by a longer account of “ the anthropological attack,” and this is 
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IiaD«)le<l witli that fiilluoss of knowledge which one expects from the author of The 
Myttic Hone. Mr. Cmwloy then procenU to the “ methods of defence,” in the course 
of which ho remarks, “Opponents and defenders alike are habitually gnilty of the 
“ fallacy of iguoralio elencki; they confuse the issue, or direct their arguments towards 
“ non-essential points.” Later he gives the “ theories of religion ” of cerhdn ethno¬ 
logical students. He says, “ Tylor lias proved the old stories of savage trilies living 
“ without a vestige of religion to bo mere travellers’ tales ; and there is only one sot of 
“ aborigines in the world, namely, the Central Australians, to whom anthropology 
“ denies a religion” (p. 179). “Anthropology” does nothing of the sort, and it is 
donbtfiil whether more than a very few anthrojiologists of repute would deny the term 
religion to the lieliefs and practices of the Aruntn. Contrary to Dr. Frazer, ho con¬ 
cludes that “ religion and magic are very cosily fused ; only in theory, or after a long 
“ sepumte development, can antagonism be established. . . . Religion is not 

derivable from magic, nor magic from religion ” (p. 196). 

lu tlio chapter on the origin of religion he states, “ the anthropological evidence 
“ shows that the religion of savages, both in theory and practice, is essentially simihtr 
“ to tliat of civilized men ” ; the savage’s “ whole expression of him.solf is of that kind 
“ which in higher culture we describe as religious.” “Religion,” he states, “chiefly 
“ concerns itself with elemental interests—life and death, birth and marriage, arc 
“ typical cases,” . . . an<l, “ religions emotion is no sepantte feeling, but that tone 
“ or quality of any feeling which results in making something sacred.” . . . 

“ Throughout primitive habit it is the fundamental processes of organic life that are 
“ iuvariahly the subject first of secrecy and then of consecration. . . . Life, then, 

“ wo may tako it, is the key to our problem. The vital instinct, the feeling of life, the 
“ will to live, the instinct to ]>rc8crvo it, is the source of, or rather is identical with, the 
“ religions imjiulse, and is the origin of religion. . . . Sacredness is the result of 

“ religions impulse ; the feeling of life is the cause. . . . Much of Christ’s teaching 

“ seems to emphasize tho sacredness of the physical no loss than of the spiritual 
“ life. . . . Tho {mrullels drawn between primitive religion and Christianity 

“ receive a very clear explanation, for our theory supplies us with a permanent psycho- 
“ logical source of religions feeling, and proves iherchy that religion is an eternal fact pf 
“ tho human consciousness.” 

One chapter is devoted to the function of religion : in this tlio author affirms that 
“ tho end of scienco is knowledge, the end of religion is life. The true opposite of 
“ religion is not science, hnt that triviality which holds nothing sacred, the negation of 
“ science and of religion alike is dcgoncriition.” He also a.sscrts that “ Christianity has 
“ preserved the original chanictcristics of religion in a unique degree ; though overlaid 
“ with dogmatics and ethical accretions they are still distinguishable. It sums up the 
“ essential elements in a way which justifies its claim to be absolute religion ; and 
“ when we recognise, us the anthropological evidence enables ns to do, that it is rootetl 
“ more finniy than otiicr systems in tho good ground of human nature, aud that its vital 
“ principle is tho instinct for life in its purest form, we have, I think, secured a new 
“ method of dcfcucc w’hich is both positive aud scientific ; it is, at any rate, based on a 
“ rational explanation.” A. C. H. 


Australia. Gunn. 

The Lillie Black Princess : A True Tale of Life iti ihc Never-never Land, p A 
By Jeannie Gunn. London: A. Moring, Lul. (Tho Oe la More Press), 1905. DU 
107 pp., 25 plates, and a map. 21 X 15 cm. Price 6s. net. 

The Lillie Black Princess is a charming personage eight years of age, followed 
by one devoted subject—a little speckled dog called Sue; Bett-Bett, as she is called, 
lived with the authoress, who had a wild time with her aud the other native girls. Vivid 
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descriptions of wasliiug-^lay and watering the garden are given ; us long ns the work 
was well done the girls were allowed to play over it ns much as they liked, the result 
was they would do anything for their mistress without a murmur. This is the key to 
Mrs, Gunn’s treatment of the block people, with whom she seemed to be in perfect 
sympathy. The book is not devoid of ethnological data, Goggle Eye, the “king” and 
Bett-Bett’s uncle, is a depository of native loro ; from him we learn that a man is never 
allowed to look at auy little girl or woman with whom he has a near relationship ; he 
may not even speak to her, or listen to her voice, unless she is so fur ofi that her face 
is not recognisable ; when asked a'hat would ha]>pea if tliis law were broken, Goggle 
Eye nijswerc<l earnestly, “ ’Spose mo look, Dobbil-dobbil take away eye; ’sposo mo 
“ listen, Debbil-debbil take away ear; ’spose mo talk, Dobbil-debbil take away 
“ tongue ; ” but a man is allowed to talk to his eldest sister. The initiation ceremonies 
are lightly touched in two places ; Goggle Eye goes oil' to take part in one of those 
and returns soon after in an aged and dying condition. This brings ns to one of the 
most interesting chapters in the book. “ He hud been cursed . . . b}' the magic 
“ men of the tribe. They hud bewitched him by singing magic, and pointing deuth- 
“ bones at him, and he would die.” The unlives believe in this so utterly that they 
slowly die when they learn that they have been cursed. This is the way it is done ; a 
sharp-pointed bone is taken and stuck into the ground, the would-be murderer bends 
over it and “ sings magic” into it. When enough magic has been “sung” into the 
lx)ne it is taken to the camp and very secretly pointeil at the unsuspecting victim. 
Everything must be doue very secretly, for if the man’s relations find out who has done 
the Ixxie-pointing they will go and “ sing ” him in revenge. The man who has been 
“ sung ” must be made aware, otherwise be will not get a fright and die ; ii goo»l way is 
to put the bone wliero ho will l>o sure to find it. As the authoress puiuts out, “dying 
“ from bunc-pointing is faith dying.” After reading this book we arc left with u feeling 
of friendship for the unlives uiid of interest in their customs and beliefs, us well a.s an 
undcrsluiuUng of their way of looking iit nature and life. What liighcr pruiso could an 
author dcsiro ! E. M. II. 

Patagonia: Stone Age. Outes. 

La Edriil de la Piedru en Patagonia. By Felix F. Oiitcs. (Annies del r ^ 
Musco Nacional de Buenos Aires, torn, xv., pp. 203-373.) Buenos Aires, w I 
1905. 28 X 19 cm. 

That Buenos Aires is developing a lively interest in anthropological studios is 
evident from more than one publication that hivs lately arrivcil for review. Senor Outes 
is himself the author of sevcnil Ixvok.s and essays on the ethnography and antiquities of 
South America, and the present volume, us his preface iuforins us, is but an iustalmoiit 
of wbat be has in view when he is enabled to carry out his coutempluted expedition 
through Patagonia. 

The book is divided into three parl.s, the first of which (pp. 217-272) is occupied 
by a geucnil description of Patagonia, its uuturul features aud so mucli (or so little) its 
can bo glonued from older writers conceruiug the life and liabiCs of its population. The 
author does not cousidcr the iuhabitauts to lie, properly speaking, antoethonous, but 
uoting that there are two main types, a dolichocephalic and a bruchycephalic, considers 
that the former were immigrants from the north-east, while the latter, which is also the 
predominant race stock, came in from the north-west. 

Part II. (pp. 273-309) is the most novel and interesting section of the book aud 
deals with the “ paheollthic ” period. It contains a description, illustrated by drawings, 
of a number of iinplomeuts from various collections, particularly that of Dr. Florcntiiio 
Ameghiuo. The sites from which they wore obtained are eight in number, situated 
between latitudes 43“ 45' and 49“ 50'. The implements (coups depoing) are of a character 
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familiar in Enropo os bolonging to Mortillet's Achenl stage of tho palmolitbic ; the most 
usual material is jasper. As to the question of their date, it must be appreciated that tho 
author bos made out a substantial case for the genuine antiquity of at least one of his 
stations: for, although six of them were upon the plateaux, ono, that on tho River 
Observacion, exhibits clearly delimited levels of stratificatiou, and the bod in which the 
implements were found is more than four metres below the present surface of the ground. 

Part III. (pp. 311-489) is devoted to the neolithic” period. It contains an 
elaborate aud careful classi6cation and description, fully illnstrated by drawings, of all 
the principal types. How abuudant the material is may bo judged from the fact that 
the classification makes 21 groups, comprising 90 types and 43 sub-varieties. The 
groups are, in order of importance,—scrapers, arrowheads, knives, flakes, perforators, 
javelins, axes, spindle-whorls, harpoons, rotors, xiieroers, pipes, &c. Close resemblances 
arc remarked between rdl of these and implemouts found in other parts of tho American 
continent, especially the United States. Tho author couaidors that the “neolithic” 
material which he describes nndonbtedly belongs to very various periods, but justly 
remarks that it is impossible to fix the relation occnrately until more exact observations 
have been made in the field. Judging from mere laboratory study he tentatively 
suggests that there are three main divisions of time, viz., (1) tho “proto-neolithic” in 
whicb paltcolithic types still survive, (2) tlie full neolithic, distinguished by tho greatest 
variety and specialisation of implements, (3) tho time (oightoonth contury) when the 
use of polished stone su]M 2 rvenes as exomplified in throwing-stones, grinders, weights, 
and pipes. Thero is a noticeable deterioration in the workmanship of stone when the 
natives are first brought into contact with European influences (sixteenth century). 
A short risumc (pp. 519-530) in French epitomises the most important general 
conclusions. D. R.-M. 


Evolution. Haeckel. 

Last Words on Evolution. A popular retrospect and summari/. By Ernest r 
Haeckel. Translated from the sccoud edition by Joseph McCabe. London: 

A. Owen & Co., 1906. Pp. 127. 25 X 16 cm. Price 6x. 

This small volumo contains three chapters umlKxlying tho substance of lectures 
delivered at Berlin by tho veteran advocate of Monism. It has an almost pathetic 
interest us tlie last public prunounccuicut of an old man, who has remained coustaut to 
ono doctrine through tho whole course of a loug career, and has livod to see comrmlcs 
of earlier days die in estrangement, while numbers of the rank and file, as a critic has 
said, have marched off to new enterprises under other orders. Tho conflict Imtwecn 
materialists and their oppoueuts, eternally renowe<l aud never ending in the complete 
surrender of cither side, indeed recalls nothing so much its the marchings and counter- 
marchings of the old mercenary wars of Italy before tlie descent of Charles VIII. Each 
party accuses tlie other of dogmatism and assumption, and Professor Haeckel himself has 
to submit to the hateful charge. Readers who desire to hear what bis opponents have to 
say may eonsnlt Sir Oliver Lodge’s Life aud Matter, a Criticism of Professor IlacekePs 
Riddle of the Universe, and Mr. F. Ballard’s Haeckel's Monism False, tho latter written 
from the distinctively Christian standpoint. Those who wish to go further, and exercise 
themselves in a countermarch, may also read Mr. Joseph McCabe’s rejoinder. The Origin 
of Lift; a reply to Sir Oliver Lodge. 

The three chapters of tho book are entitled : “ The Controversy about Creation ”; 
“ The Struggle over our Genealogical Tree ”; and “ The Controversy over tho Soul.” 
An appendix treats of Geological Ages, Man’s Genealogical Tree, the Classification of 
the i^imates, and the Genealogical Tree of the Primates. A postscript, entitled 
“Evolution and Jesuitism,” contains the author’s well-known views on the subject of 
clericalism and science. 0. M. D. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

New Zealand. With Plate F. Joyce, 

Note on a very unusual form of “Tiki” from New Zealand. By rn 

T. A. Joyce, M.A. Ov 

A jade Tiki from Now Zealand of very uunsual type lias recently been acquired 
by tbe British Museum. The feature which distinguishes it from other specimens of this 
form of ornament is the fact that it is carved on both sides. The carving on the obverse 
and reverse, as the two sides of tlio tiki may for convenience be termoKl, is shown in 
Plato F., Figs, (a) and (A) respectively. The obverse («) represents the usual grotesque 
human figure, with the head on one side ; the details of the figure are nicely moulded, 
and the workmanship is good and proves the specimen to be of some age; the eyes have 
been filled with re<I sealing-wax. From certain indications it seems probablo that the 
figure on the reverse (f>) was added as an afterthought; this is shown by the general 
flatness of what was originally intended for the back of the tiki now tmuHformod intO’ 
the arms and trunk of another figure. Also the hole at the top for suspension runs 
obliquely and opens out on this side (A) far lower down than on the other, indicating 
that the other side (the obverse) was intende<l to hang outwanis. There is not much 
difference in the workmanship of the two sides ; that on the reverse, perhaps, appears 
inferior, owing to the fact that the flatness of the surface did not admit of the details 
boing so well moulded as on the obverse, also the feet are not indicated on this side; at 
the same time thero seems no reason to suppose that the carving on tho one side 
antedated that on the other by any considerable period since both arc in the old style. 

It seems a little difficult to understand why, considering the enormous amount of 
time and energy consnmc<l in making a single tiki under the old conditions, so ranch 
trouble should have beeu expended on the back of an object, especially an ornament of 
which, from its position on the chest, only one side could be seen. Of course, the tiki 
was regarded, if not actually as a talisman, at any rate os possessing talismanic pro¬ 
perties ; and it may be, as Professor Ridgeway suggests, that the duplicatiou of the 
figure was iotende<I to double tbe protective powers of the ornament. The tiki is 
obviously a good old specimen, and the pattern is, as far as I am aware, unique—at 
least I can find no mention of a similar one elsewhere. I should bo glad to hear if 
there wore any such in any collection, public or private. T. A. JOYCE. 


Africa, E^t. Hobley. 

Kikuyu Medicines. By C. IV.Hobley, C.M.G. _ - 

ChemAe .—Made of castor oil, sheep fat, honey, goat milk, water of various 
streams in Kikuyu, urine of a male and female goat and sheep, magumo wood, the milky 
sap of wild fig. 

If a person has hacmaturia, a little of this medicine placed on the end of the penis 
cures him. It is also efficacious for a cough. 

A little placed on the gate of a cattle boma will prevent thieves entering to steal. 
If a person is sick unto death and a spot is placed on the forehead, on tbe tip of the 
tongue, on the navel, on the buttocks, and on the toes be will recover. It is also 
necessary to pass some of the mcdicino five times round tbe patient's head as he lies on 
the ground. 

Kagumo .—The ashes of the roots of a tree of that name ; the tree has milky sap. 

If a person faints, a little of this medicine placed on the tongue and a spot of it 
placed on the forehead and on tho navel will revive the patient. 

Kanugu .—Made from seeds of a tree of that name. 

Mixed with hot water it is medicine for a cold in the head. 

Kihoho .—Made from ashes of the roots of tho Kihingn tree. 
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Medicine to protect cattle. 

If n little is robbed on the gate of the cattle boma, or tied on to an animal’s tail, 
■and a thief comes to steal the cattle he will be cangbt; or if n lion comes to carry off 
the cattle it will be slot. 

Kinoria. —Medicine to make a thin man put on flesh. 

Luiuko .—Made from the Muhnkura tree. 

Medicine to call a person. If A wishes B to ■nsit him, A eats some of the medicine 
and calls B. B, who may be even at a distance of three days’ journey, is obliged to 
come. 

Mtickanja Muka. —Made from the leaves of tree of that name. 

If a person is suffering from a disease called Ngoma, which is apparently a species 
of temporary madness, a little of this medicine, taken witli oil, cures the patient. 

Muhosho. —Made from the roots of a tree of that name. 

If a hunter eats a little of this medicine and rubs a little on each eyelid he quickly 
finds elephants or what game ho wishes. It is also said to be a good thing to put a 
little of the medicine on one’s weapons. 

Mukuruka. —Made from the bark of a tree of that name. 

This medicine is pnt in a half gourd and mixed with water; the gourd is then 
swung round the bead by a string. This is taken by warriors during the periodic 
dances. Its object is to induce some particular girl to come to him. It is not necessary 
to call the girl, she is obliged to come. 

Mukuffu. —Made from ashes of the roots of a tree of that name. 

Medicine for gonorrhea. 

It is not eaten bat a little is applied to the throat, between the toes, navel, buttocks, 
between the fingers, loins, forehead, and in two days the patient will be cared. 

Mumri. —From a tree of this name in Kikuyu. 

If a little of this medicine is put in a camp fire, no lion or other wild beast will 
come near to seise the traveller. 

Mwitia. —Made from the roots of a tree of that name. 

If this medicine is rubbed ou anything that a person desires to sell a buyer will 
soon turn up to purchase and the article or animal will bo sold. 

Ngondu .—Ashes of the bark of a tree of that name. 

If a person is suffering from diarrhoea he is to swallow a little and rub a little in a 
line around his abdomen and the diarrhoea will be cured ; it is also good for sickness 
during pregnancy. 

Omti .—Made from the roots of a tree called Mtanda Mbogo. 

This medicine is given to youths when they are circumcised and they do not feel 
any pain. 

H'tari. —The ashes of the feathers of the Rhinoceros bird. 

This is a medicine for impotency in the male or sterility in the female ; it is not 
eaten, but a little is to be rubbed on the pudenda or the penis. 

This cannot be dispensed without payment. 

Ira. —A while earth from Mount Kcnia, River Muimbi. 

This is applied in each case when a patient has taken any of the other medicines 
and is recovering, it is supposed to complete the cure. Men apply a spot of this to the 
nose, throat, tip of the tongue, but women only apply it to the temples on each side of 
the head. 

The above medicines were obtained from Kahiga, a msdicino man, or Mundn Mugo, 
belonging to the Angare orEahuuo clan (Mnhirika) of Kikuyu ; he belongs to the Tuso 
district near Earuris. 
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Classification of the Kikuyu 

by their totemic clans :— 

Clans. 

Totbm. 

Kahuuo 

- The stomach, &c., of a sheep. 

Mwizaga 

- - - All wild game. 

Aujiru 

• Elephant and all birds. 

Agachiko 

- Zebra. 

Acbera 

• Swala Thomson’s gazelle. 

Amberi - 

- - Fish. 

Aizirandu 

- Hippo. 

Agazigia 

• - Wart hog. 

Aiziogeni 

• - Mpala. 


Erery clan has medicine men ; tbere is no particular clan of medicine men. 

The people of the Mwizaga clan are supposed to be under a curse; many members 
of the tribe go off into forests nud wander about in a mad state aud eventually die. Their 
medicine can cure this, but the cure is expensive, costing tltirty goats. 

C. W. IIOBLEY. 


Aroheeology: Palaeolithic. Newton, 

study of the Qravel Drift. By IF. M. Neioton. r p 

Referring to the March paper. No. 26, by the Rev. H. G. 0. Kendall, I 00 
have been hoping in the April and May numbers of Man to find a reply from someone 
having a special knowledge of the pleistocene deposits in the south of England. The 
ochreous gravel is said by the reverend gentleman to be the despair of an incipient 
geologist. The gravel is stated to bear distinct signs of stratification in places, and in 
ite middle and lower parts are thin lines of loose flints blackened with manganese. It 
is with respect to this latter feature that I desire to make a few observations. 

Some years ago, in a sandpit on Dartford Heath, at an elevation of about 100 O.D., 
the face of the sand at a depth of about 7 or 8 feet from the surface exhibited a well- 
defined black seam some 8 inches thick. Upon analysis the black material gave iron 
and manganese. From this black scam I took several pigmy implements. Recently 
in the same district at al>out 50 O.D., I have again met with a black seam, but, in this 
case, broken up iuto short lengths aud patches. Here, again, intentionally chipped 
flints were found, some of them being completely covered with the black deposit aud 
others only blackened on certain portions, the other parts of the surface being either 
oebroous or free from stain of any kind. I also met with workotl stones which bud 
apparently receive<l the deposit while under water, one surface mid that on which the 
stones might have rested during the period of deposition l>eing free from stain. In the 
latter instances the deposit had assumed a dark rusty brown colour. 

The black seam, when exposed, weathers to a brown hne, and the black material 
taken from the seam turns browu when ground to a Hue powder for the purpose of 
analysis. 

Fccihig desirous of Icanting more about this interesting black deposit, I have 
endeavoured to find references to similar occurrences in other districts, and from the 
limited means at my disposal I give the following reconis. 

Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain, by Sir John Evans, tiecond edition, 
at p. 519, an implement. Fig. 413, is described as having been found in Wookey Hysena 
den “ lying with some other implements, in contact with teeth of hyama, between dark 
“ bands of manganese (full of bony splinters), which may have been the old floors of 
the cave.” In the same work, at p. 541, mention is made of “a beautiful and 
“ absolutely perfect specimen,” Fig. 419a, from the Griudlo Pit, Bury St. Edmunds. 
It was found in a black vein." Again, at p. 561 of the same work, in a roferenco 
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to the Broombill Pit, Weeting, Norfolk, “ tho upper part of the section showed sand, 
“ with gravcllj seams, and from 8 to 10 feet in thickness ; at the base of tliis a dark 
“ ferruginous baud a few inches in thickness.” 

In a jwper on Quaternary Gravels by A. Tylor, rend before the Geological Society 
May 6th, 1868, a description is given of a cave called the Bacon Mole, wherein “ the 
limestone gravel is covered with the black bone>earth in which so many remains of 
“ elephant and Rhinoceros have been found in the cave.” In the Quarterly Journal 
of the Geological Society for November 1870, in a paper on the superficial deposits of 
^uth Hampshire and the Isle of Wight, Mr, Tbos. Codrington, F.G.S., refers to a 
black carbonaceous (?) band separating two gravels, usually full of root fibres. Mr. Frank 
Lashnm of Guildford informs me that he meets with paheolithic implements in the 
gravels of his neighbourhood marked with a black deposit, and Mr. Garraway Rice bos 
recently shown me a fine implement taken from a black seam occurring at a certain pit 
in Middlesex. 

1 now give the earliest mention I can find of the black seam. In his Antiquifes 
Celtiques, &c., 1864, at page 125, Boucher dc Perthes describes the finding, in a black 
vein or bed at Monliii Quiguon,of n portion of a human jaw. He says : “ Arrive sur le 
” banc . . . j’npei\us dans la couvhe noir le bout de I’os . . . je rcconnus la 
“ moitid d’une machoire hnmaine . . . cette mneboiro humaine dtoit an pins bas de 
” la couche de sable noir . . . A 20 centimetres do Ih, dans la mume veine noir, dtait 
“ nne bachc.” In this connection I would here state that 1 have n human cranium dis¬ 
covered in a pot-hole beneath about 8 feet of stratified gravel; no jaw or teeth, after most 
careful search could bo found, but a few portions of boues were obtained, some of which 
are covered with a black deposit. Tho skull itself is slightly marked with black spots. 

Lastly, I wish to mention, and I confess with some degree of hesitancy, but it is 
tnio, tliat in a pit dug by Mr. Beojamin Harrison at Parsonage Form, Ash, 510 O.D., a 
good many flints were found blackened by what Mr. Harrison thought to be manganese. 
He says: “ I was interested, and sent some specimens by request to Professor Judd, 
“ Royal College of Science, but nothing came of it.” 

Now it might assist Mr. Kendall and others interested in such remote prehistoric 
problems if our good friends tho geologists could tell ns more about this mysterious 
black vein which in places widely distant, at varying elevations, yields human remains, 
bones of locally extinct animals, rudely chipped flints and implements worked in the 
highest perfection of pohcolitliic art. 

I venture to suggest that we might regard the black vein wherever it occurs as 
representing nndissolved fragments of an old laud surface which may have extended 
over an area of many hundreds of square miles. If such an old land surface having a 
coating several inches in thickness consisting of manganese and iron oxides were 
destroyed by flood action, the colouring matter in solution would be enormous and 
might account for some of the ochreous staining of our gravels and possibly for those 
curious dendritic markings of oxide of manganese so frequently seen on flint stones and 
on some palaeolithic implements. W. M. NEWTON. 


Durand. 
Randall- 


56 


Rhodesia. 

Note on the Silver Pin found at Dhlo-Ohio by Mr. 

Maciver. By Ralph A. Burand. 

Among the articles of seemingly foreign manufacture found by Mr. Maciver on 
the site of the Dhlo-Dhlo ruins was a silver pin surmounted by what looks like a 
Maltese cross. It is possible that this pin was made iu Africa, aud that the cross not 
only resembled but was intended to represent the Christian symbol. In the Zambesi 
valley at Tele, Sena, and other Portuguese stations live many very skilful native gold¬ 
smiths whose speciality is the making of exquisite filigree patterns with gold and silver 
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wire, which they obtain by melting and drawing British and Portuguese coins. Father 
orrend, of the Jesuit Mission at Chupnnga on the Zambesi, told me that these gold- 
piths are nominally Christians, that their craft, together with their professed belief, 
las been handed down from father to son since the early days of the Portuguese 
conquests, when both craft and creed were taught to their ancestors by Christian 
missionaries who were natives of the Portuguese Indian possessions at Goa. ’ 

___ RALPH A. DURAND. 

Anthropologry: Academic. DuokwortR and Others. 

AphropolOKy at the Universities. By W. L. IL Duekteorth, M.D^ r '7 
n.Sc.; Alfred C. ffaddon, D.Se., F.R.S.; IF. //. R. Rivers, M.D., and 0 / 
Professor IV. Ridgeway, D.Litt., F.B.A. 

In the April number of Man (1906, 38) appears an article entitled “ Anthropology 
at the Universities, in which the writer describes the recent regulations issued in regard 
to that study at the Universities of Oxford and London. In the concluding paragraph 
the following words occur : «It will not bo thought rash, perhaps, to predict that 
the excellent e.\amplo set by Oxford and Loudon will soon bo followctl by other 
“ universities ...” 

In May 1904, the Senate of the University of Cambridge established a Board of 
Anthropological Studies, with the powers of a Degree Committee, like those of other 
special boards. In August 1904, Mr. Henry Balfour, in his Presidential Address to 
Section H. of the British Association, then in session at Cambridge, said : “It appears 
“ more than probable that Cambridge will be much involved in the future advancement 
“ of anthropological studies in Great Britain, if we may judge from the evident signs of 
“ a growing interest in the science, not the least of which is the recent esUblishment of 
“ a Board of Anthropological Studies, an important development, upou which we may 
“ well congratulate the University.” 

Your correspondent’s article makes no mention whatsoever of events upon which 
wo could establish a claim to priority, were that desirable, but we write to ask you to 
make this corrective statement in an early number of Max, and thus to enable us to avoid 
the alternative of publishing the matter elsewhere. 

W. L. H. DUCKWORTH. 

ALFRED C. HADDON. 

W. H. R. RIVERS. 

WILLIAM RIDGEWAY (Chairman of the Board 
of Anthropological Studies). 

(Ex-oRicio members of the Anthropological Board.) 

[The Editor wishes to express regret that the susceptibilities of the distin- 
gubhed signatories of the manifesto printed above should have been in any way hurt 
by an article appearing in Max, and to state expressly that no slight whatever upon 
the University of Cambridge was inteuded in the wonls to which exception has been 
taken. Both the gentleman whose signature appears at the foot of the article in 
question and the Editor were well aware that a Research Degree in Anthropology had 
already been established at Cambridge, and took it for granted that it was a matter of 
common knowledge to anthropologists. 

Of course, the advance marked by the schemes now put forwanl by the Universities 
of Oxford and London lies in the fact that both have drawn up carefully ordinated 
curricula, a difficult task involving the classification and sub-classification of the various 
elements which go to make up the wide and somewhat amorphous sciences of 
Anthropology and Arohtcology. It is unnecessary to say that the intricate work of 
definition b of the highest value to science at large, and the fact that the classifications 
formnlated in the above-mentioned curricula bear the official seal of two great centres of 
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rese&rcli adiI educntiOD, iavests them with unusual importance, and renders them factors 
which fntnre promulgators of similar schemes ctin bardijr afford to neglect. 

The words, therefore, which have evoked the protest from Cambridge merelj 
expressed the hope that “other universities” would assist in the endeovour to crystallise 
two somewhat fluid sciences, and were not intended to deprive Cambridge of the honour 
of priority in granting a degree in Anthropology.] 


REVIEWS. 

Ethics. Westermarck. 

The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas. By Etlward Westermarck, p q 
F h.D. Yol.I. London : Macmillan & Co., 1906. Pp. xxi + 716. 23 x 15 cm. OO 
P^i(^e 14s. 

Dr. Westermarck has conceived, and, with the pnblicatiou of his second volume, 
will have carried out, a piece of research no less surpassingly valuable than difficult. 
On the one hand, the history of primitive ethics is almost a terra incognita wherein the 
most surprising discoveries are likely to attend the hardy adventurer. On the other 
hand, the equipment of such a pioneer is no easy matter to procure, since he must bo 
a competent anthropologist and philosopher to boot. It is greatly to be hoped that this 
magnifleent effort will attract an army of explorers into the same field. It is no dis¬ 
honour to Dr. Westermarck to suppose that much remains to do. It seems, therefore, 
of chief importance to consider what is to be learnt from this great work as regards 
method. Uncertainty of method has hitherto been the bane of the subject. 

It seems to me that Dr. Westermarck takes his all-important first step in precisely 
the right direction. Ethics may bo understood in a sense so wide as to render it 
incapable of determinate treatment, namely, as the science of good, and hence of practice 
as a whole. Nothing short of history os a whole could presume to grapple with such 
a theme. But the ethics tliat Dr. Westermarck has in his eye is concerned with a 
particular kind of good, to wit, moral good. To pronounce an act or a character virtuous 
or the reverse involves a specific mode of valuation on our part. If only one could get 
this detenninate type of valuation clear before the mind, so os to be able to fix its salient 
characters and thus learn to recognise it when met, it ought to be possible to write its 
history. But to isolate it in thought is no easy mutter, and Dr. Westermarck wisely 
devotes half his first volume to this preliminary task. 

As I understand him, he holds that a distinctively moral valuation occurs when one 
feels—feels first,*os it were, and then by feeling comes to think—“ in the name of society 
“ this conduct or this character is praiseworthy or blameworthy.” This is very much 
on a par with Clifford's famous definition of conscience as “ self-judgment in the name 
“ of the tribe.” What I have tried to express by “in the name of society ”is, however, 
primarily no more than a tone in the feeling that prompts the moral valuation. It 
consists in a certain flavour of “ generality, disinterestedness, and apparent impartiality.” 
Moral approval and disapproval are always “ public emotions.” The differentia, then, 
being this flavour of publicity, what of the genus 7 Dr. Westermarck finds approval 
and disapproval as such to be “retributive” emotions. We react on the cause of 
pleasure or pain to retain the one and to suppress the other. Now this may be sound 
enough as a biological explanation, yet it need not follow that the retributiveuess 
ascribed to the emotion manifests itself in any recognisable way within consciousness. 
Dr. Westermarck, however, app>ear8 to think that it does so manifest itself. Approval 
and disapproval ore never wholly “ undirected.” When we experience them we are 
more or lees aware that we are “ goiug for” something. 

Now does this description of a moral valuation make it determinate enough to be 
the subject of a special historical study ? I confess to thinking that even now its nature 
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is left rather vague. Disinterested praising and blaming directed to an object is common 
to morality, science, art—in fact to all valuation which has anything like a public 
opinion behind it, Cven the limitation that it is such valuation as is applied to conduct 
ivnd character will hardly bring about the required definiteness. “ Stupid,” “ vulgar,” 
“ impious,’’ and so on, admit of this application, and still are distinct from “ wicked.” 
The way out of this difficulty, I believe, was to have ma<Io less of the emotion and 
more of the ideas that accompany and in so doing qualify it. Thus a more or less 
conscious reference to social utility gives a distinctive character to a certain type of 
valuation, as when we praise patriotism. But there are quite other types of valuation 
inspired by other forms of reference, as when we praise holiness. I do not know which 
of these types—and probably there are more—has first claim to the title “ moral,” but 
certainly they are diflereut in kind, and their historiciil evolution is distinct. 

Both in his theory, then, iiud in his practice. Dr. IVostormnrck, despite his efibrts to 
be determinate, seems to me to cast his net, if anything, too wide. All sorts of social 
valuations are investigated, and that mainly in the mass of their coujoiut cfiocts. 
Human conduct is mapped out roughly into certain provinces, and within each province 
various outstanding forms of practice (c.r/., homicide) or of institution (e.ff., slavery) are 
selected as nuclei about which are collected the main facts bearing witness to the 
infinence of ethical and quasi-cthical norms. The result is a survey more immediately 
sociological than psychological in scope. I suggest that a complementary study, or 
series of studies, of the liighest importance might be accomplished by working over the 
same ground with an eye to the history of but one definite type of valuation at a time. 
The interest in law and government, the interest in economics, the interest in religion, 
the interest iu home-life and in the education of the young, the interest in the recreative 
arts, and so on, form for the psychologist more or less independent “apperceptive 
systems ” which tend to set up correspondingly independent norms of their own. 

Such studies, being more detailoil, might attempt to do what Dr. Westermarck is 
forced by the sheer size of his subject to leave undone. They might recognise a 
number of grades of culture amongst primitive peoples, and as far as possible seek to 
correlate tho stages in the evolution of a typo of valuation with these grades. As it is, 
Dr. Wcstcrmarck will, for instance, sometimes iutrodneo his account of the religious 
aspect of the evaluation of a practice or institution with a reference to “gods.” But,at 
the lowest levels of culture known to us, “gods,” in tho sense of powers definitely 
authroporaorphised, hardly exist, and yet there is plenty of religion, or superstition, or 
whatever it 1>e called, that brings to Ijear on conduct a normative influence that is sui 
generis. Dr. Westermarck, of course, understands this as well as any man, but the 
somewhat wholesale nature of his subject as he delimits it causes him a little to neglect 
such niceties. 

One more point of method. Tho second half of the volume deals en bloc with 
“ such acts, forbearances, and omissions as directly concern the interests of other men, 
“ then life or bodily integrity, then freedom, honour, projierty, and so forth.” Would it 
not have conduced to greater simplicity of handling if he bad broken up this enormous 
group into two ? He is here dealing, I take if, with the relation of the moral subject 
to what may be called society as such (as op{)osed to self, the family, the animals, the 
dead, the gods). Well, is there not a pretty clear line drawn in man’s moral theory and 
practice at all stages up to tho present one between conduct towards one's own society 
and conduct towards the stranger ? What Spencer called the “ dualism ” of early ethics 
is so marked a feature that it might, I think, have suggested a convenient demarcation, 
of topics. As it is, when humanitarian ism is tacked on closely to the sense of tribal 
or political solidarity, we are conscious of an abrupt transition from sunlight into 
moonlight. JR. R. MARETT. 
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America, South: Brazil. Schmidt. 

IndiaHerstHdien in Zenlral BratilieH, By Dr. Max Schmidt. Berlin: TQ 
Dietrich Reimer, 1905. Pp. iv + 5.30; 281 text pictures, 12 LichtUruck-Tafeln. 

25 X 17 cm. 

Within the limited space of a short review it is impossible to do justice to a 
book of more than 400 pages. There are, however, a few points of paramount 
importance in Dr. Schmidt’s work, and it is upon these that I will dwell, though it be at 
the risk of giving an erroneous impression of the book as a whole. His joiirnej can be 
divided into two parts : first, that to the Bakairi of Rio Novo aud theEulisebu ; second, 
that to the Gnato, a tribe inhabiting the upper lakes of the Alto Paraguay. This latter 
trip, though of shorter duration, is certainly the most interesting, ns it gives us new 
material about a comparatively unknown people. 

The Gusto* are chanictoriscd physically by the relatively weak development of the 
lower extremities, a fact that may possibly bo connected with their mode of life. The 



Fia. 1.—THE TWELVE POSSIBILITIES OF TEXTUBE-UXIT COMBIKXTIOXS. 


nature of their country, witli its labyrinthine waterways, makes walking unnecessary if 
not impossible. For this reason nine mouths of the year are spent in their canoes, 
thereby eliminating all muscular development of the legs. During the short dry season 
only do the scattered Gusto families live on land in poorly constructed houses. From 
the above it is self-evident that the canoe should be the object most commonly used. 
It is a simple hollowed-out tree stump, at one end of which sufficient woo<l is left to 
serve as a scat. For propelling, the Gunto uses, in addition to bis oars, a forked polo 
called “ singa ” in Portuguese. The spear, generally about 319 cm. in length, consists 
of a wooden staff with a bone or iron head. It is employed in giving the finishing 
thrust to the wounded animal. The bow is made of Parandil-]ialm wood, and is wrapped 
around with cipo ; the bow string consists of a thick Tncum-palm thread, but its name 

* By the same author, 7A« <?ua/o, Zeit.f. BthK., 1403 (Feb.). 
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niatsaagutir (literally gut string of Myoetes) points unquestionably to a time wLeu all 
the bow slriugs were mode of this latter material. The nature of the arrows, as well ns 
their method of manufacture, depends upon the kind of wood used, ix., whether of the 
c'uinbayuva or Uba cane. If the Ubn cane is used (Kerbhdlzer) small pieces of wood 
lire always to be found driven into the lower end of the shaft. Six kinds of arrow¬ 
heads are enumerated by Dr. Schmidt: (1) simple wooden head ; (2) notched wooden 
head ; (3) thickened wooden head ; (4) Tacoam-cane head ; (5) bone beads ; and (6) 
harpoon with Imne head. Deserving of, mention is the unique “ Tonkugelbogen ” 
(putty-ball bow) employed iu shooting smaller birds. 

The linguistic material is very valuable, consisting of .500 words. Schmidt sought 
to eliminate all mistakes by asking his Indian friend to converse with him slowly and 
distinctly iu her own laugnage as if bo were a stranger who had called upon her, and 
then to translate the words into Portuguese. In this manner ho avoidoil mere Portuguese 
tianslations and turns of speech that are in reality foreign to the Indian idiom. What 
differentiates the Gnato from the speech of all 
the other known South American tribes is its 
eimplicity in woi-d and sentence structure. A 
relatively largo number of its words are formed 
by directly prefixing ma to a monosyllabic stem, 
and so large a number of its polysyllabic wonls 
cau be traced to monosyllabic ones, that Dr. 

Schmidt deems it permissible to consider the 
entire vocabulary as of monosyllabic origin. Ho 
adds, “ the diverse ideas that go to form a sen- 
“ tence represent but a motley mosaic of mono- 
“ syllabic roots that in varying combinations 
“ may take upon itself verbal, nominal, prono- 
“ minal, or participial fuuctioos. The great 
difficulty in the explanation of such a linguistic 
mosaic lies in the phonetic changes which the 
“ roots nudergo, dependent upon the preceding 
"■ and following words.” In the cose in which 
the same word has differcut meanings the Guato 
differentiate between them by accentuation. All 
the letters of our alphabet are present with die 
exception of /, s, and Q'he only double con¬ 
sonants appearing are iS, di, and dt/. The phonetic changes play a great part in the 
laugnngc, and, as examples, I would like to quote the following :—” Consonants suffer a 
distinct softening,/becoming b before k and t; tSa da bo becoming mn te ya bo; ma 
/It' i ko, ma Ion yi ko, &c.” Schmidt concludes by saying “ that even of the simplest 
'' roots one cannot know with certainty whether they have not already passed through 
“ a long evolution.” 

About the juristic conception among the Guato Dr. Schmidt was not able to gather 
much material. The Guato arc monogamous, although there seem to be well-fonuded 
evidences of a former polygamous stage. The term for the elder brother differs from that 
for the younger, that for the elder cousin being the same os that for elder brother, &c. 
ludividual property is almost everywhere recognised. Investigations of a similar nature 
were made among the tribes of the Knlisehu. Dr. Schmidt has, by ingenious schematic 
tables representing the succession of hammocks in the houses, greatly simplified our 
uudcrstaudiiig of this somewhat intricate problem, although too few facta were gathered 
to allow any general conclusion. The study of the succession of the hammocks, their 
number, and their owners enabled him to detect throe interesting points :—First, that 
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the iohabitants of one and the same house represent a definite family group, which, in 
turn, contains single independent families ; secondly, the man moves into the house of 
his wife at marriage ; and, thirdly, an apparent exception to the rule of admitting non- 
members of the family group into the family home is made in the case of that person 
only who is recognised os the head of the family. 

We have retained for the end what we consider the most interesting and important 
chapters in the hook, those on “ Geflcchte uud Weberci der Gnnto,” and “ Geflechte 
“ nod gefiechtsomnmentik im Schingu Qiicllgcbiet.” In the first are contained in 
detail the matting woven from the feathered leaves of the Akuri palms. It is the 
great merit of Schmidt’s work on this subject that he attempts to derive from the 
nature of the material both the method of manufacture and the kind of ornamenta¬ 
tion. “The essential point in ‘Fimlerblattflechtung’ (feathered palm textiles) as in 
“ ‘ F^hcrblattflechtnng ’ (fan-leaf textiles) lies in the fact that two nnmerically equal 
“ groups of leaf strips are vertically plaited in such a manner that the strips 

“ {Fiedern) of one group always skip an equal 
“ number of those of the other.” This unit 
(Gejlcchtseinheil) may consist of one, two, or 
three meshes, but three is generally taken, one 
and even two-meshcil basketry not having snffi- 
ciont consistency. The two possible patterns 
thus arising, t.c., the vertical and horizontal rows 
of meshes with their transitions from one to 
another—a transition that takes place cither in 
the top or bottom rows—are then further dis¬ 
cussed and elaborated. 

There is also another maiiufacture akin, both 
to the matting and to the weaving, to bo found 
among the Guato. Wo find large rush-mats 
made iu such a manner that many horizontal 
rush-threads are kept together hy threads cross¬ 
ing them at right angles. The chief principle 
employed is that the entire object is worked out 
of one continuous thread. Dr. Schmidt calls this 
the “ Doppel Faden ” metliod, and finds it pre¬ 
valent over all of South and North America. 
W'eaviug is confined to the wristbands, worn to 
protect the arm against the recoil of the bow, and 
to the mosquito protectors. 

Let us now return to the textiles (^Gefiechte). 
We have seen that of the two varieties of palm, the feather-leaf employed among the 
Guato does not give rise to any other ornamentation save that of the vertical and 
horizontal linos. In the Schingu area, however, the feather-leaf palm is not found, and 
the fan-leaf (the Bnriti palm) usurps its place. The primary typo of the texture thus 
obtained is forme«l by the simple plaiting of two large palm leaves in such a way that 
the fingers of both leaves cut each other horizontally, making a rectangular figure. 
This is the texture unit {Ge/kcAtseinheit), as Schmidt calls it, because all figures added 
to this one iu the course of plaiting must necessarily retain this form. The entire 
ornamentation of the basketry owes its origin to the coming together of three rect¬ 
angular figures, in one common point, and the great difiference between the feather- 
and fan-palm lies in tlie diverse manner in which the separate stripes of these two 
rectangular figures meet. In Fig. 2 some of these combinations can be seen, the texture 
units also being definitely outlined. 



Fro. S. — XBAXDBR PATTEaN. 
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By rockoniug out rnathematically how many combinations can be obtained, twelve 
possibilities were found (cf. Fig. 1). Dr. Schmidt then goes on to show how all four 
contiguous texture-units have one common point, in which they meet just as the corre¬ 
sponding points of the rectangular system. “In this phenomenon is contained the 
“ explanation of the development of the symmetry charaeteristic of the rich onmmenta- 
“ tion of South America.” Anyone who will take the trouble to examine not merely 
the South American basketry, but that of other countries as well, will unquestionably 
find these words to hold true wherever the same or similar material is used. As an 
example for the suggestiveness of this theory let us take the origin of the meander patteru 
(Fig. 3) out of the regular ornamentation, through an aceidcntal shifting of the common 
point of meeting. Personally, I can find no flaw in Dr. Schmidt’s theory, and I seo n& 
reason why it should not find general acceptance among all ethnologists. The latter 
part of the chapter on textures is taken up with a concrete elucidation of the points put 
forward. Everything is worked out mathematically—given the starting point and the 
end (both of which can be easily obtained), and keeping in mind the texture-unit, tho 
patterns with their variations develop with a mathematical precision. The iufluciico of 
this ornamentation npon the entire artistic thought of the people is apparent every¬ 
where ; on the calabashes, masks, combs, drawings, &c. Dr. Schmidt has published a 
short paper on the subject *of ornamentation in Zcil. fur Elhtiologie, 1904, and to 
that as well as to his book I refer all those whose interest has been awakened in 
this new and, ns it appears to me, correct theory. PAUL KADIN. 
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India. Orooke. 

Things Indian, By William Crooke, of the Bengal Civil Service (Retired). 

London : John Murray, 1906. Pp. xi 346. 23 X 14 cm. Price 12s. nett. 

This is an excellent supplement to the well-known Anglo-Indian Glossary of 
Sir H. Yule and Burnell (familiar to us as “ Hobson-Jobson ”), which was re-edited 
by Mr. Crooke iu 1903. To anthropologists the articles of most interest will be those 
on Amulets, Amusements, Arms, Astrology, Bamboo, Banyan, Bathing, Birth-rites, 
Carts, Chess, Children, Dancing, Dead (Disposal of), Demonology, Divination, Dog, 
Dolmen, Drama, Dress, Embroidery, Emigration, Etiquette, Eurasian, Evil Eye, Fair, 
Fakir, Falconry, Festivals, Fire-worship, Fish—sacred, Folk-Tales, Food, Footprints— 
sacred. Forest Tribes. Fruits, Furniture, Gardens, Gipsies, House, Human Sacrifice, 
Idolatry, Infanticide, Intoxicants, .Tewellery, Johar (lit. “ taking one’s life ”), Juggernaut, 
Lut (pillar), Leprosy, Magic, Marriage, Medicine, Monastery, Music, Names, Oaths, 
Omens, Opium, Ordeals, Pariah, Pilgrimages, Pinjrapole (animal hospitals). Plague, 
Poisoning, Polyandry, Polygamy, Pottery, Prayer-wheel, Processions, Raju, Rice, 
Rosary, Sacrifice, Ships, Slavery, Snakes, Sun-w'orship, Suttee, Symbolism, Tattooing, 
Tea, Temple, Thuggee, Tombs, Tope, Trade, Twice-born, Village, Wells, Wine, Witch¬ 
craft, Wolf-children, Woman, Wood-carving, and Writing ; Insides the articles on the 
religions, certain races and sects, and those on Agriculture, Irrigation, Cattle, and several 
animals. 

Mr. Crooke is an admirable compiler. He possesses au extensive, and probably 
unsurpassed, knowledge of the literature on modem India, and few men would be more 
qualified to put forward generalisations on such vexed questions as the origin of caste, 
the distinctions between magic and religion, the formation of the Indian races, and so 
forth. Yet, as not infrequently happens, the one man who knows most shrinks most 
from dogmatism and is content to lay the facts lucidly before his readers. In these 
pages we find no showy theory of caste based on a lofty disregard of facts and a low 
opinion of those who did yeoman service in the fields of Indian anthropology. It is 
one of Mr. Crooke’s great merits as an author, that nothing is modified or concealed iu 
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order to support a theory or maiutaiii a hypothesis. But Mr. Crooke U far more than a 
mere compiler. He describes these articles as “discursive notes,” but mnuy of them are 
perfect little essays, admirable in style and arrangement, on the subjects with which they 
deal. Thus under “ Raja ” we have au excellent account of regal titles, of coronations, 
rites at accessions, and regalia. 

It would be easy to point out omissions in a work like this, which might be 
expanded into almost os many volumes ns there are now artieles. Thus, under K4j&, no 
mention is made of the frequent custom tliat at coronation the monarch's suffix should 
be changed, and it is open to doubt whether the principle of the Hindu monarchy is 
elective, at least in Northern Indio. The Hindu conception of the kingship approaches 
our own very closely in this respect, restricting the succession to the oldest son (with 
some interesting exceptions) by constitutional usage, instead of leaving the crown to be 
scrambled for by the varions descendants of the late ruler in the Moslem way. Under 
“ Music ” it may bo noted that it was the late Raja of Jind who bad a regular bagpipe 
band, and he carried his devotion to music so fm- as to name new villages after musical 
modes —a fact likely to cause future students of place-names no little worry. It is 
interesting to learn that Pariah, or Paraiyau, in Madras, means drummer ; the word 
apparently reap]>ears as PirhAlh or Bharat in the Punjab—right on the north-west 
frontier of India—where they are the priests of the well-knonrn Muhammadauised 
saint, Sakbi Sarwar, who originated probably in an aucieut cult of Shiva.* Are the 
Parhaiyas of Cbota NAgpur, mcntioueil on p. 352, connected with the Pirhaiti or 
Pnraiyan in any way ? Under “ Suttee ” mention is made of instances of mole immolation, 
blit “not of the Suttee typs.” It may, however, bo suggested that widow sati is only 
a particular case, which has shown great vitality, of a general custom whereby at death 
all a person’s dependants and belongings were sent along with him to the other world— 
instances of which, we fancy, occurred among the Franks. Under “Human Sacrifice ” 
it might have been noted that the Pisochas were eatei'S of human flesh, as Dr. A. H. 
Grierson has recently pointed out in The Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal; 
while we may add that cannibalism is said to have survived in the Muzaflargarh 
district of the Punjab (on the Indus) as late os the beginniug of the nineteenth century. 
But if potty additious could thus easily be made to Mr. Crooko’s work it is difficult to 
find errors in its pages, and the only instance detected is the apparent identification 
of Gandbara with South Afghanistan, when North-East would be more correct, though 
Gaudhura really lies in British territory and outside the modem kingdom of Afghanistan. 

In conclusion, we may take this opportunity of pointiug out to readers of this journal 
that a valuable cross-index to Hobson-Jobson will be found in The Indian Antiquary 
lor 1900, et seqq. H. A. R. 


Meakin 
Allen, 1903. 
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Turkestan. 

In Russian Turkestan, By Annette M. B. Meakin. London : 

Pp. xvii -p 316. 20 X 13 cm. 

Miss Meakin is a well-known lady traveller and has explored many lands and 
stndied many peoples. She has travelled in Morocco, among the Tartars in Kazan and 
the Crimea, among the Arabs in Egypt, and amoug the Turks in Constantinople 
and Palestine. From a traveller so well equipped we may expect a book full of the 
most valuable information to the anthropologist, about a country so interesting and so 
little known to Europeans as Russian Turkestan. Before its conquest by Russia in 
1867 the few European travellers who penetrated into this inhospitable country mostly 
came to au untimely end at the hands of the inhabitants, and even now Russians 
jealously guard the country against the entrance of foreigners. Miss Meakiu and her 


* Some deUils regarding the BhaiiUs will bo found in Ibbeison's Punjab h^knognijiby,-^ 623. 
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mother, however, succeeded in obtaining the open sesame and were assisted and treated 
in the most generous way by the Russian officials. The result is this most interesting 
book. 

The predominant race in Turkestan is the Sarts, who appear to be a cross between 
the Mongol Usbegs and the Persian Tajiks. The Tajiks are said to have been in 
Turkestan before the Usbegs arrived, but the custom among the Sarts of purchasing 
Persian wives from the Turkoman brigands in pre-Russian times roust have resulted in 
a strong Persian infnsion in the race. 

The Sarts belong to the strictest sect of the Mohammedans, and the seclusion of 
their women is of the most stringent character. Seeing that no male traveller had the 
slightest chance of knowing anything about the women or their life, it is fortunate tlnU 
Miss Meakio, ns a lady traveller, was able to obtain this iufonnation. One of the most 
valuable parts of the book is tlio description of the women, their homes, dress, and 
manners and customs. Polygamy is common in Turkestan, but polyandry appears to be 
unknown. There are no old maids, because, us the authoress explains, the husband, if 
dissatisfied with a wife, bos no difficulty in divorcing her. A divorce can take place by 
a public statement of mutual consent. The divorced woman keeps the children till they 
are seven years of age, when they are thereafter supported by the mao. A divorced 
woman's position in society is ns good as that of an unmarried girl, and she may, and 
frequently does, marry again. Women are usually married at twelve years of age, but 
men do not marry before sixteen. 

Turkestan, notwithstanding its elevated position, appears to be a very fertile 
country. There are important chapters in Miss Meakin's l>ook on the trees and fruits 
grown in the country and on the cultivation of cotton and silk. American cotton has 
been introiluced by the Russians, and to such an extent have tlicy dovcioiie*! the cotion¬ 
growing industry that it is displacing most other forms of cultivation, and most people 
will be surprised to learn that iu the production of cotton Turkestan is surpassed only 
by America. 

Anyone who wishes to get up-to-date information about Turkestan, well clas.sified 
and clearly and pleasantly written by a careful and accomplished observer, cannot do 
better than consult Miss Meakin’s excellent work. J. G. 


Aftica, East. Hayes. 

Tht Source of the Blue Nile. A Record of a Journey through the Soudan to nn 
Lake Tsana in Western Abyssinia^ and of the Return to Egypt, by the Valley Dfc 
of the Atbara, with a Note on the Religion, Customs, 8fC. of Abyssinia. By Arthur 
.7. Hayes, L.S.A. (Lend.), and an Entomological Appendix by E. B. Poulton, LL.D., 
F.R.S. London : Smith, Elder & Co., 1905. Forty-six illustrations and two maps. 
Appendix. Pp. xi -h 315. 22 x 14 cm. Price lOr. Gd. 

This book is of considerable interest, both from a political and anthropological 
point of view. The author shows that Abyssinia possesses great commercial advantages, 
but that, if influences hostile to Great Britain became dominant in Western Abyssinia, 
a danger to the Sondau—and not to the Soudan only—would arise, the seriousness of 
which few people at home rightly realise. In Max we cannot touch upon these 
political views, only recalling the fact that at the time of the Fasbo<la crisis we were 
on the verge of a European oombioation which would have taxed all our resources to 
combat, and, only a few months ago, we have reason to believe that a foreign power 
expended more than a hundred thousand pounds in trying to obtain a footing in Western 
Abyssinia. Our Government rarely takes a warning, but some day, perhaps, this one 
may be recalled with regret. 

To turn to the book itself, the author has given an exceptionally good account of 
the incidents of travel and camp life. He has also taken the trouble to study the 
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literature of his subject, aud his refereuces are of groat value. The illustrations are 
good, and we would especiall/ call attention to the photographs of the frescoes in the 
church at Korata, and the interior of the church at Bbardar Georgia (pp. 120, 154). 

It is, however, especially to the anthropological notes throughout the volume, and 
the exceedingly valuable notes on the religion, customs, &c. of Abyssinia, that we 
would call attention. It will surprise many to learn that some hundreds of thousands 
of Jews did not follow Moses across the Ked Sea, but went west, down the Blue Nile, 
to found a kingdom of their own, which they called Saba. These were the original 
Abyssinians. 

A manuscript, giving details of all this, was appropriated by the English at tho 
capture of Magdala, but this, after reaching the British Museum, was stupidly returned 
to the Emperor John. The original of this manuscript had remained 1,700 years in 
an island of Lake Zouai, whose inhabitants are still of tho purest Jewish type, although 
they were christianised at a very early date. 

Tho ecclesiastical art of Abyssinia is used for devotional purposes. The notes on 
nuns, clergy, sacred writings, fasts, marriage contracts, and exorcists, are extremely 
interesting, and should be read with care by all anthropologists. 

Dr. Hayes’ book is not oue from which quotations can readily be mode. It requires 
careful study, and quotations would give but a small idea of its value. 

The author is to be congratulated and highly commended for his iutercsting work. 

R. W. F. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Monaco. Prehistoric Anthropology. 

The Thirteenth International Congrett of Prehistoric Anthropology and rjQ 
Arehaology, Monaco, April 15 to 22, 1906. Du 

The thirteenth session of the International Congress of Prehistoric Anthropology 
and Archaeology was held at Monaco from April 15 to 22, under the patronage of the 
Prince of Monaco, with Dr. Hamy as president. Among the mauy distinguished 
members present were Sir J. Evans, MM. A. Gandry, Cartailhac, Capellini, Pigoriori, 
Dr. Vemeau, Dr. Capitau, Abbes Breuil and de Villeneuve, Dr. A. Evans, Professors 
O. Montelius, Ray Lankester, S. Reinach, M. Boule, and Rutot. 

The first morning sitting was devoted to eoliths and the paleolithic period, but 
some papers which should have been interesting were not read. M. Rutot described his 
own conversion from incredulity to belief in the human origin of eoliths. Sir J. Evans 
asked why no bones had been found to prove the case. Abbd Breuil noted tho extreme 
rarity of any hones in the early gravels. M. Boule distributed n reprint of his paper in 
L'Anthropologic (Marcb-April 1905) on the Mantes pseudo-eoliths, in which he allows 
that ’’it may be objected that iron harrows must produce shocks similar to blows 
directed by a human hand.” He had found “ eoliths ” in Oligocene and Miocene 
gravels of a torrential character in Auvergne and other parts of France, but considers 
them natural. “ As a palmontologist he believes firmly in the e.\istence of tertiary man 
“ and does not doubt that traces of him will one day be found in some part of the globe, 
“ but the traces must be of a quite different value to the eoliths in order to be 
“ convincing.” 

Dr. Bourlon described the Chellean implemeuts he had found at le Moustier* in 
the second layer from tho top, among those of the Madeleine period. As, from their 
patina they were evidently in situ, he thinks them a later return to the coups de poing, 
and not (as had been suggested) that they had fallen from tho plateau above. 
M. S. Reinach said that the CheUoan implement, oiice discovereil (and it was oue of 
the (freat discoveries of the world), was never discontinnerl. and other speakers asrreed 

« See accoant of bis work there in VHommeprih'utoriqHe, Jaly, lilOS. 
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that they are found in later sites, either picked up and used again, or the shape adopted 
by later makers. 

The caves of Baouss6-Ilaouss6 or Grottes do Grimaldi were visited by the Congress, 
and the Grotte du Prince was described on the spot by the Abb6 de Villenouve and 
M. Boule. These oaves, a mile east from Menton, are in the olifif close to the rocky shore 
and 35 to 50 feet above the present sea level. In the Grotte du Cavillon, M. Kirifere 
found, in 1872, the skeleton known as L'Homme de Menton, now preserved, just as it 
was discovered, in the museum in the Jardin des Plautes at Paris. The cave called 
Banna grande was excavated by M. Jullien about 1884, but without sufficient care in 
identifying the exact position of the objects found. The Grotte du Prince and Grotte 
des Eufants, however, have been explored at the expense of the Prince of Monaco, 
with the most interesting results. 

The Grotte du Prince, the largest and most accessible of the caves, is also the lowest 
in level, its earliest foyer being almost immediately upon au'ancient sea-beach, and eleven 
metros above present sea level. No human bones have yet been found here, although 
there are some sixteen foyers with implements. The lower ones are as follows ;— 

C. Contains fauna of a cold climate, but is arclncologically Mousterieu as in D. 
Canis lupu.<, Hymna spehea, Cervus tarandus, Cervns (dama) soraonensis, Cervus 
el'.iphus, Bison priscus, Bos primigenius, Capra ibex, Ursns spelicus. 

D. In this series, silex begins to replace the quartzite, grit, &c., used for implements 
in the lowest beds, and the hot period fauna ends. Hippopotamus amphibius. Rhinoceros 
Merckii, Elephos antiquus, Sus scrofa, Equus caballus, and a shell. Cassis rufa (Linn.), a 
species from the Indian Ocean. 

E. The implements correspond with those of Tasmania. They resemble the 
Mousterien, but the flakes chipped on both sides, especially characteristic of le Moustier, 
are absent, and they seem more advanced and developed. 

Grotte des Enfants. —The lowest/oyer here is almut twenty metres above sea level, 
and touches the rock floor of the cave. Over it is a layer containing hyiuua coprolites. 
The principal contents of the foyers are :— 

B. A female skeleton with edible shells strewn over it. A rouuded pebble of 
natural iron near the light shoulder. 

C. The foyer des enfants with children’s bones, discovered by M. Riviere. 

D. Contains very small and delicate implements and flakes. 

E. Flakes and implements with notched sides. Simple flakes with points skilfully 
obtained and often much retouched, very characteristic of the paLcolithic period. 

F. At this period wood must have been used for implements. There are few bone 
objects. Pohites a cran of silex, mistakenly thought similar, and those of Laugcrie 
Haute, which are at the end of the Solutru period. 

G. Hammer-stones, pierced shells, flattisli rubbing pebble.s, an implement made 
from an eland bone, and scrapers and gravers chamoteristio of the reindeer period. 

H. Interment. Male skeleton lying on back at full length w'ith hands on breast. 
Small shells (Nassa neritca) round the head, canine teeth of deer pierced for snspensiou, 
and flint implements strewn round the body. Cro-Magnon type. 

I. Skeletons of an old woman ami a young man, negroid type, lying on their 
sides huddled together. The man has four rows of the Nassa shells round his head. 
Fliut chips round. 

K. Bone points of the post-Moustier, but pre-Solutre period. 

E. Small whitish flakes. 

From the bottom to the top this cave corresponds with the pre-Solutr4 facies of 
Aurignac (H. Garonne). The industry is fairly uniform, and the same as that in the 
post-Moustier layers iu the series of neighbouring caves. 

The meeting on the following day was occupied chiefly with papers on these caves. 
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Dr. Vernean read one on <he peculiar negroid type which he proposes to call THomme 
de Grimaldi, to distinguish it from VHomme de Menton. The head is negroid, very 
prognathous, with wide face. The projection of the hoel is enormous, and tlie long 
fore-arms are also negroid, but the pelvis is European, and the dentition like the 
Australian. Ho iiad found the same type in some ancient burials in Italy, and saw 
two survivors (uot dark in colour) in a remote mountain village near Turin. The 
neolithic negroid type found in Brittany appears to be similar. Dr. Vernean considers 
that these cave-burials were “ undoubted burials in cavities made on purpose and 
undoubtedly quaternary.” 

The contents of the caves are in the Anthropological Museum at Monaco, labelled 
by M. Cartailhac. M. Boule and Dr. Vemeau arc bringing out full reports for the 
Prince, but they will be distributed privately and not sold. 

Dr. Capitan gave a vividly descriptive lecture with lantern slides on the prehistoric 
caves, with drawings or paintings of which fifteen are now known—ten in France, four 
in Spain, and one in Italy. Ha showed photographs from the originals and also the 
admirable copies by Abb6 Breuil, chiefly from the caves of Combarelles, Font de Gaume, 
Pair non Pair, and Marsoulas. The mammoth, bison, reindeer, cave lion, bear, and 
horse are represented in these incised drawings, and must have been known to the 
artists, the style being similar to the drawings on ivory of the Macloloiiio period. 
Strango anthropoid beings and tectiform objects supposed to be huts also iippoar, and 
in Combarelles there are some well-drawn human figures. The caves are low aud dark 
winding passages in calcareous rock, Combarelles l)eiug 283 metres long, and the 
drawings usnally begin some way from the entrance. As they ore chiefly of animals 
which would be hunted as game, M. Beiuach supposes the object was to exercise a 
magic attraction on those of the same species. Natives of Central Australia paint on 
rocks or ground the animals they wish multiplied. 

The Bronze Ago in Sweden was the subject of a discourse by Professor 0. 
Montclius, with slides illustrating the different modes of interment. Ho distinguishes 
three periods, and in each the male and female burials differ in details. 

M. Dechelette spoke on the distribution of deposits of the Bronze Age in France, 
of which 620 are known, mainly on tlie west side near the Atlantic and the English 
Channel. There are few near the Pyrenees or Mediterranean. The distribution of gold 
ornaments in Franco follows that of bronze, and a great quantity of gold objects has 
been found in Brittany. 

M. Flamand, in a paper on Ancient African Sites, said that Monsterien implements 
have been found in situ, bnt as yet none of Solutreen type. 

Dr. Montand, of Cuba, said that primitive man there, as found in the cave burials, 
was of a negroid type similar to that of Grimaldi. 

The Prince of Monaco gave the Congress a splendid evening reception in his 
palace, and the administration of Monte Carlo had a special opera and a concert for 
the members. 

There was an excursion to Grasse to see a number of dolmen sous tumulus and 
some ancient fortified sites in that neighbourhood. M. P. Goby, of Grasse, is the 
autliority on them. Dr. Allen Storge, of Nice, kindly prepared an excellent descrip¬ 
tive catalogne of his magnificent collection of stone implements, which was most 
instructive. 

The illustrated work on the paintings in the cave of Altamira, which the Abbd 
Breuil is bringing out, will probably be published in the autumn. 

The Congress meets next at Dublin in 1909. There is some prospect of the rules 
being altered to allow papers to be read in English, Italian, or German, retaining French 
for discussion, aud for the summaries to be sent in previously. A. C. B. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Egypt. Witli Plate G. Naville: Hall, 

Excavations at Deir el-Bahari, 190S-8. By Professor Edounrd Navitlc, yl 
rfoti. D.C.B., LL.I)., rj/t.D., and JI. R. I fait, M.A., F.R.G.S. DT" 

The exeavalioos of tlie reason of 1905-6 liave steadily earrioJ the work of tho 
Egypt Explorutiou Fund at Deir cl*Bahari forwuiil tnwniiln its oomplutiou, but tho Cud 
is not yet renehed. There is much yet to be found at Deir el-Ihihari, and if the 
experiences of the last three seasons are repented next year, much to Ikj found that 
is of the highest archaeological value. We therefore repeat the appeal made last 
year in Mav on Imhnif of tho work of the Egypt Exploration Fund. During this, 
tho third season of the work, wo had tlie valnahlo lielp of Mr. C. T, Currelly, replacing 
Mr. Ayrton, who had loft the service of the Fund. 

The work of 1904-5 had con»istc<I chietly in tho clearance of the central 
platform of tho XI dynasty temple, which was discovered in December, 1903. Tho 
stjuare edifice in tho centre of this platform wa-s then explained ns the ba.so of tho 
fiincrnry pyramiil of the king 


•XVllI DVXASTY HOUSE IN SOOTH COOBT. 


* Proe. Soe. Bibl. Areh^ Jane, 1906, p. 180. 
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FlO. 2.—RCBDISII 81BA.TA AT WEST EKO OF TEMPLE. 


which arc probably of the XVIII dynasty (Fig. 1). The XI dynasty walls were 
certainly partly broken down when these houses were built, liut they cannot'be much 

Inter than the XVIII 
dynasty, since the level 
oil which they stand, 
only a few inches above 
the original level of the 
XI dynasty court, cannot 
have been seen, certainly, 
since Rnmcssido times. 
The houses are there¬ 
fore certainly not later 
than the Kamesside pe- 
rio.l, and arc probably 
earlier, since fragments 
of pottery found in the 
bricks seem to bo of 
XVIII dynasty date, 
or may be even older. 
The photograph shows 
also tho cross-wall of 
(he southern court, the 
temple platform beyond, 
and, away to the right of 
this, the pillars of the 
south lowor colonnade. 

On the platform the plan of the portion of the temple behind (west of) the tombs of 
the priestesses was made out. It is merely the court or dromos of the (probably) royal 
tomb, which has already 
been mentioned. In the 
court or avenue was found 
a largo stele of Usertscu 
III, recording his gifts to 
the temple of Neb-hapet- 
Ea. The rock is arti¬ 
ficially cut on either side 
down to the level of the 
platform, to make room 
for this avenue of approach 
to the tomb. On either 
side is a colonnade of six 
pillars. Three of these 
on the left-hand side are 
shown in the photograph 
(Fig. 2), which gives a 
good idea of the nature of 
the rubbish which covers 
the temple. Lying partly 
over the furthest pillar Kio. 3.—tub temples of deib bl-bahabi : decbsibbr, tubt. 
(which is half hidden hy 

the second) is the mass of confused stone ddhrit consisting simply of actual chips 
of the smashed stonework of tlie temple whicli covers the whole site. It is in this 
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that the fragmeuts of j'aiDted ba.«-reliefa arc found as tJiey wore thrown where 
the Rxinessule qnarrymcD left them after their work of destruction. To the left 
of this, above the two small Imys with baskets, is the rock face, which turns inward, 
forming the beginning of the avenue to the tomb, inimciliatcly in the lino of sight 
Imyoiid the first pillar. Similarly in appearance immediately above the first pillar, 
wo see a “pocket” of compact wind-blown dust, lying where it drifted np against 
the rock. Above this and the heap of debrh which rises to the right, is a 
stratum of the same wind-blown dust upon which water has lain for a considerable 
period, coagulating it and rendering it almost as hard as cement. Above this are 
the tip-heaps of the modem explorers, Marieltc and others. This layer of modem 
rubbish is shown in the photograph being cleared off tlie top of the ancient rul)bish« 
the top layer of which is the water-hardened dust. Thi.s layer of dust which covers 
the actual dibrit of the temple must have taken centuries to form, as of course it 
settled down imperceptibly, but nevertheless is often several feet thick. This photo¬ 
graph will show how utterlj' impossible it is that the aotnal pavement of the temple can 
ever have been seen since 
Ramesside times. 

In the course of Inst 
year’s work the beginning of 
a building of XVIII dynasty 
date, at u higher level than 
the XI dynasty temple, and 
apparently built over part 
of it, was found at the north¬ 
western end of the platform. 

The work in this direction 
was stopped in Decemltcr 
1904, and was not resumed till 
the completion of the work in 
the Southern Court in Janu¬ 
ary of this year. The building, 
which was much mined, 
proved to bo of the time of 
Tholhmes III. In it was 
found a fine i>erfect statue of 
a scribe, of the (leriod of the pio. t.— tkr temples or deir el-bluaui : December, 1903. 
XIX dynasty. It was a sort 

of fon'coiirt, approached by steps (?) from the platform of the XI dynasty temple, to 
a small speas or rock-shrine of the goddess Ilatbor, which, with the image of the cow- 
go<ldess found iu it, is the great di.scovery of the year. (PI. G., Figs. 2, 3.) 

The shrine was erected in the reign of Tholhmes III, and the image of the goddess 
was dedicatml by his son, Ameuhetep II. The sptot was cut in the rook and the sides 
and roof were covered ns is customary with blocks of sandstone, as the natural rock 
is unfitted for senipture. The roof is vaulted and painted blue with yellow stars, in 
the usual manner, to represent the vault of heaven. The walls are decorated with 
the customary scenes of offerings ma»le to Ameu-Ra and Hathor. The length of the 
chapel is 10* feet, its width 5 feet. Within it, when found, still stood the image of 
Hathor in her form of a cow, life-size, with a small figure of the king Amenhetep II, 
who dedicated it, ndvaucing under her protection before her. The king reappears iit 
the side as a boy, kneeling beneath her to be suckled. The goddess is advancing from 
cut of the papyrus marshes, and a novel and rather flue effect of composition is given 
bv the way iu which the papyrus stems rise from beside her forefeet and, bending over 
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iu the wind, bicnd’their lines with those of Iier head and hend-ilross. She wears the 
high feathers of divinity, and tiie pjipyrns steins, bending over os they do, effectually 
sap]>ort this head-dress, which otherwise might easily have broken off. 

The modelling of the whole, and especially of the head and face, is superb. The 
cow is a splendid specimen of the Egyptian high-standing variety of domestic cattle. 
But, further, she is every inch a goddess as well as a co^g. .She is tho divine cow 
Halhor, goddess of the West and more especially of Deir el-Bnhari, in pereon, coming 
out from her mountain sanctuary, its she is depicted in tho Book of the Dead. This is 
evidently the scene represented on the various paintings on linen depicting offerings 
being made to her, which have been found dnring the excavations. 

Tho cow, which is of sandstone, is paintetl reddish-brown with black spots. The 
heail, horn#, and flanks have evidently been overlaid wiih gold. Other figures of the 
kind are known, notably the Suite one in tho Museum of Cairo, and a fine granite 
one at Florence; the head of a similar figure in pure white alabaster was found by us 
last year at Deir cl-Bahari, and is now in the British Museum. But this is the first 
time that an image of this kind has been discovered intact in its sanctuary. It is also 

tho largest of tho typo 
known. 

Both shrine and cow 
have been removed to 
Cairo and have been set 
up iu the museum, where 
also the splendid XI 
dynasty reliefs and tho 
sarcophagus of the 
priestess Kauit from last 
year’s work are now ex¬ 
hibited. The authorities 
of tho British Museum 
have also speedily erected 
in the Egyptian Gullcry 
the three granite statues 
of Usertsen III and the 
great Osiride figure of 
Amenhetep I, also found 
last year.® 

This year's dis¬ 
coveries, as well ns 
coloured reliefs of the XI dynasty, from the last two years’ work, will be shown at 
the annual exhibition of the Egypt Exploration Fund, which will be held, by kind 
permission of the College Council, at King’s College, 160, Strand, W.C., from July 10- 
to August 4. 

The progress of the excavations at Deir el-Bahari is well exhibited in the two 
photographs (Figs. 3 and 4) which show the two temples from the same point (high 
up on the ghafir's path to the Biban el Muluk) in December, 1905, and December,. 
1906. In the foreground (or rather in the Abgrund!") is the XVIII dynasty temple 
with its ramp, two upper colonnades and court, in front, of the entrance to the central 
tpeot. Beyond is the duller form of the XI dynasty temple, upon its rectangular 
platform. In the first photograph the pyramid base appears only partly disengaged 
from the superincumbent rubbish. In the second, taken a year later, the whole of the 



Fig. S.—BIRD'S-KYE VIEW OV THK .XI DV.N’ASTY TEilPtE fttOM 
THE CLIPPS OP DEIB EL-BAHABI. 


* Man, 190i5, 66. 
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plntform niid pyramid base arc seen cleared. Fig. 5 allows the tcmplo seen in birtl’s- 
oyo view from the top of the cliff's, 400 feel alwve it. This gives a goo<l idea of 
the plan. 

The completion of the excavations is fast approaching and the two temples will 
then he seen side by side and clear of rubhish and fallen rocks, ns they were in the time 
of the XVIII dynMty. Except for Mariette’s work in the Great Temple, the excava¬ 
tion of this remarkable site is entirely due to the Egypt Exploration Fund, to whose 
work the two temples will remain an ineffaceable nionmncnt, arc percumtis. 

EDOUARD XAVILLE. 

H. R. HALL. 

Africa, East. Bramly. 

The Bari Tribe. By Captain Alwyn Jennings Bramly. nr 

The Bari are' a large tribe of Nilotic negroes whose territories extend into UU 
the Soudan, the Uganda Protectorate, and the Congo enclave. Formerly they were 
a large well-organised and warlike community possessing immense herds of cattle and 
cultivating broad tracts of country reaching back fur from the banks of the Nile. 
Unluckily for them the Dervishes instituted raids far and wide through their land, aud 
now they exist, a small remnant of their former strength, along a narrow strip close to 
tho borders of the Nile. .Tourneying through their country the traveller is struck by 
the groat number of deserted villages marked by circnlar rows of upright stones about 
3 feet high, the sites of their former tiikls or huts. These villages aregcnerallr found in 
0 |>en, park-like country, now, however, becoming more or less overgrown by thorn scrub. 
They possess practically no cattle, and their villages, confined as they arc to the 
river i>anks, have not tho stability of the old settlements, being built of reeds and mud 
only. The iuhabitauts grow millet, groundnuts, and sesame : the first in a good year 
more than supplies their needs ; it is tlndr staple food and drink, as morissu, the only 
intoxicating liquor of the country, is made from fermeutetl niillct; the old men live on 
morissa entirely and eat practically nothing. As a race they are tiue and tall physically, 
the nicu averaging about 6 feet, but they are extraordinarily lazy and unenteqtrising 
even for Nilotics. Their women do all the work of cultivating the ground, the men 
only condescending to help in building their huts. They wear no clothes in their own 
homes, the women smearing themselves all over with a rod clay, obtained from white ant 
hills, which, combined with .sesame oil, gives them a fine polish. They have now become 
sufficiently civilised to wear “ amerieani ” cloth when they visit a station. The men do 
not hunt, and as tho pastime of war has ceased to exist for them, the young generation 
has lost the habit of keen observation so marked in tribes accustomed to kill their daily 
food. They are absolutely useless as trackers or shikaris and know nothing about the 
haunts of game near their villages. 

Tho Acholi and the Madi, their neighliours to the south, arc, on the other band, 
mighty hunters, organising great beats and driving the game before them into nets 
skilfully bidden in the long gross, behind which again are other natives ready to spear 
anything which may got entangled. They also kill elephants by surrounding a herd in 
the long grass and sotting fire to it, spearing the wretchoil half-blinded beasts when 
they finally summon up euough courage to force their way through. Luckily this 
method can only be practised at one season of tho year when the grass is high aud dry 
enough to burn easily. 

However, to return to the Bari, the latter do not seem ever to have hunted game, 
although in Sir Samuel Baker’s time they were very warlike. They were essentially 
a pastoral people until the Dervishes killed all their cattle; now they cultivate a fair 
amount of land and possess a few goats only. In religion they believe in the power of 
their chiefs as rainmakers. On a man’s death the widow rubs wood-ashes instead of 
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clay OD ber body, tbongh this habit is by no means universal ; also I have known tbem 
put the dead man’s drinking gourd by the side of the path about 100 yards from the 
village and leave it there. When u woman is aliout to be confined, two sticks, 
with a bit of string tied from two trees about 6 feet from the ground, are put on 
each sido of each path leading into the village in order, according to the native 
account, to keep out the evil spirits. At night, too, returning after dark, if the crops 
ai-o ripe the unwary traveller will often bo tripped up at the entrance to the cultivation 
from the jangle by the grass, which has been tied across the path for the same reason, 
t.e., to keep out the devils. 

As to rainmakers, of course, the chief who lives near a bill has a greater reputation 
than he who lives in the plain. The jwsition of a rainmaker is precarious, however ; he 
has great power os long as the rain l>ohaves within bounds, as ho can always get more 
goats slaughtered up to a certain amount and feast on them. But there comes a time 
when the need is too great, and bo is given a hist chance. Then an ox, if they can 
adbrd it, is slaughtered and a great feast prepared, and some of the blood with some round 
pebbles is put in one of the hollowed stones used by the women for grinding com. 
This is left on one side, I presume os an odcring to some higher power. Tho feast is 
held with much dramming; at its conclusion, on a given signal, amid den<l silence, all 
retire to their huts, and not a sound is made till morning. If no rain comes in three 
weeks from that day tho rainmaker is killed and his son rules in his stead, his cattle 
being divided among the villagers. Kainmakers also claim the power of keeping od 
rain. I have seen two instances of this, one successful and tho other not. In both 
instances they tied up a small wisp of grass to form a broom and swept the air with it, 
whistling at the same time, thus sweeping tho threatening thunderstorm off the horizon. 
In the first instance I was on the track of an elephant and a very ugly storm 
threatened ; the old chief who was with me picked a wisp of grass and literally 
swept it off the sky. I got the elephant. The next time was not so successful, perhaps 
because they were only sous of chiefs. Anyhow, we were encamped in a dry, marshy 
spot after a long tiring day, disinclined to move a step further ; a storm camo up, but 
no sweeping or whistling would persuade it to move on. I had 30 inches of water iu 
my tent that night. 

The B.’iri live in the thick of tho mosquito country, which may account to some 
extent for their laziness, ns the mosquitos compel them to spend their whole nights 
drumming and dancing iu the smoko of their fires. Thu neighbourhood of a Bari 
village in the mosquito season is a thing to be avoided. I am glad to say the population 
is increasing rapidly, so that in time the destruction caused by the Dervishes will be 
compensated. 

There is no limit to the number of women they can marry, except that imposed by 
their means, and the mat or dowry paid by the men is fairly heavy, about £10 worth of 
goats and cloth. This sum prevents any but the chiefs marrying many wives. Parents 
appear to be fond of their children. The great majority of the Bari are now either in 
the Uganda Protectorate or in the Soudan. A few are in the Congo enclave. Their 
neighbours on tho north are the Dinka, on tho west the Makraka and Bomb£ ; on the 
south the Kuku, the Madi, and Acboli; and on the east the Lokoya and tho Berri. Of 
these only the Lokoya can be said to bo in any way related to them. In pre- 
Dervish days most of the Bari lived on the west bank of the Nile, but they do not like 
the form of government at present in force there. A very few enlist iu the King's 
African llifles ; they are perfectly loyal and in band, but they prefer their wives to earn 
their food for them rather than to do anything themselves. They wear no lip ornaments. 
Both men and women shave their heads ; they do not knock out or file their teeth. If a 
woman commits adultery she is at once killed, or rather was before British rule came ; 
the man was killed too if caught in the act, otherwise be was fined so many goats, 
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according to tbc value of the woman. Their daiicee are accompanied hy clapping of 
hands. Their chiefs have very gixudy war dresses, ostrich feather head-dresses, and 
leopard skins over their shoulders ; they use a sort of white earth to ormiment themselves, 
and present altogether a very fine appcuniiice. They are armed with four to six light 
throwing-spears and a light shield. They say when a man is deatl ho is dead, but the 
fact of putting a dead man’s goni'd outside on the village path .seems to show they have 
some sort of belief in the hereafter. No one chief is supreme now ; the father of Kawudjo 
at Gondokoro was supreme when alive. A. JENNINGS BKAMLY, 


Africa, West : Yoruba. Parkinson. 

The Legrend of Oro. * John Purkinmn. 

In the olden days Olomn msule six i>eople, four men and two women, to whom on 
after a certain time children were horn, hut these children always died. v/U 

And the i>eople said to Olornn, ” O Olorun, how is this ; you made si.x people, and, 
“ although children arc Imru, they never live ? ” So they sjiid, “ \Vc will liiul out another 
“ god who will let the children live.” 

Now amongst the four men, two were Babalawo (a priesthood who use the palm 
nut as a means of ilivination). 

Then said the Baludawo, “ Olorun is your father, Imt you must have some ‘ idol ’f 
“ to worship too.” The others replied, “ \Ve are remly, let us know the name of this 
“ god”; and the Babalawo replied, “It is Oro, you must xvorship him.” 

So the Balxilnwo made the Oro and brought it to the others and said, “ Yon must 
“ give food every day.” They answered, “■ That is good, but how shall we make him 
talk if we want anything of him?” To this the Babalawo replied tbut when tlio 
food was giveti the people should dance, and sing, and clap their bauds. And so doing, 
the Oro began to talk,8ayiiig,J ” Baba ma nm-o ” (“ O Father don't take llicm ”). Since 
the people did tliis none of their children ilied, hut the women were hidden in the house. 
Slowly the numbers of the people increased, and after a time they thought they would 
like to have a king, and they made a king. The king said, " I will worship only Oro, 
“ the goil that makes ns popnlons.” 

When the time of the yearly feast was eoino the king gave a bullock to be kilUd, 
and ho said, “1 am king, and 1 do like a king. All my wives are to be present when 
” Oro sings.” And the xvive.s were brought, and the bullock was killed, and the people 
diuced and sang. 

Then the king said, “ I am king ; how is it that common wemd can talk and say 
” ‘ Baba ma mu-o * ? ” 

But when Oro saw that women were present he kept silence. Then said the two 
Babalawo, “It is against the rules that women should be present when Oro is made, but 
“ since you aie king we could not dictate to you at first, but now you yourself have 
“ proved that this cannot be done, for Om does not cry where women are. This is not 
“ simply wood but Krii Male, the slave of male (Male = Oro).” 

And the king .said to his wives, “ Go home,” and they went ; and the Babalawo said, 
“ Sing again.” Then os once more they sung, the Oro cricil, “ Baba ma mu-o.” Hence 
it is that from that day Oro is not tnmle in tliu presence of women. 

A Hecond legend of Oro .—In tlie earliest time .si.x men were made by God, and the 
place where they lived was called Aking-oro (full of Oro). In those days this place 
was surrounded by hush and trees, and now and again the people could hear a sound, or 
cry, of “ Ma mu, ma mu,” and so afraid were they that tliey dared not go into the forest. 


• Oro, the bull-roarer. Sec Ellts, The yiimba-upfakimj People of the Slare CtMut of }feti A/rint, 
p. 109. 

t “ Idol,” used in the tease of a visible and tangible object of veneration, 
t Approximately onomatopoetic of tke sound made by the "bal’.-roaier.” 
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On a certain daj one of thorn suid, “ I had a dream, uud in the dream Olorun said, 
“ ‘ Yon mast go from this place hocause it is Aking-oro, full of Oro.’" 

But they answered, “ We will not go from here; we will fiod animals and kill them 
“ as a sacrifioe, sprinkling blootl upon the ground to appease Oro.” This ceremoay 
they carrictl out, hut the dreams came again, and worst of nil their children died. 

Now in those days Oro was a hnnter, and Oro came into their enuotry. When the 
people saw this hunter they wore surprised and said, “Where do yon come from ; we 
“ thought there were hut six of us ? ” Then Oro replied, “ I came to tell you that this 
“ place belongs to me, and I will show you a spot where you can see me always,” and 
he showetl it to them ami they cleared it. He told them that when they wanted to 
perform the ceremony of sacrifice to appease the spirit calling “ Ma mu, ma mu,” they 
should sing, and he would come and see them in the spot they liad cleared. Moreover, 
Oro said, “ When this spot is cleared come every seven days and bring fowls, and sheep, 
“ and fufu ” (fufu is masheil yam), and they went on the days indicated and Oro came 
as he hod said. 

When Oro had done eating he said, “ I will make yon a present.” Then said one, 
“ May I ask you something ? You are the owuer of this place, and since wo lutve been 
“ here we hear the sound of ‘ Ma mu, ma mn,’ What is this noise, since you are the 
“ owner of the place ? " 

And Oro replied, “ I am the man who makes that noise every night.” Then he cut 
a piece out of his forearm and gave it to them. But they said, “ What shall sve do with 
“ it?” Oro replied, “ I am very old and cannot always come here every seven days, 
“ but when you come, bore a hole in the flesh and place a thread in it, and when you 
“ fling it ontwnrds it will crj’ like me, being part of me. Take care, moreover, that no 
“ woman comes, and when you have finished with the piece of flesh put it in the ground 
“ before going home. Yon dure not take it to the house. And you will call this place 
“ Ebu Mule” (Ebu = bush, Male = a name for Oro). 

Then they worshipjicd Oro every seven days, and the children ceased from dying, 
and the people multiplied. 

When ilior liecnme {mpnlons they elected a kiug. 

Now the king had a wife whom he greatly loved, and the wife said, “ I know you 
“ love roe very much, and I have a favour to ask of you. It is this : May I see the 
“ thing that cries at night?” And the king said, “It is agaiust the rules, but I will 
“ let you see it, for I love you greatly.” 

So when the day for the feast came the king had a big chair made with a seat inside 
for the woman. 

Arrived at the place they made the usual feast, and, as before, took the flesh from 
the grouud and flung it out, but there came no sound. Then one of the four elders said, 
“ Something is wrong here ; the hunter said, ‘No woman must come,' or he would fail 
“ to auswer. We have called upon Iia (= Oro) but there has been no answer, let us 
“ look at the king’s chair.” Tbeo one went to the king’s chair and broke it and saw 
the king’s wife inside, and they began agniii to fling the flesh of the hauler into the 
air when suddenly the thread broke and the flesh flew ofT aud cut the throat of the 
woman. 

Then said the small piece of flesh, “I go to my father and will tell him what I have 
“ seen here to-day, but since you have broken the rule I must change myself, and on 
“ the next feast-day you will see what I have taken to fill my place.” 

When all had gone the piece of flesh told the hunter what had happened, and Oro 
tlio hunter came back, and Oro said, “ Come to my flesh again,” and Oro cut a stick 
and tied a string to it and left it in the ground. 

Then Oro departed from, the world, being offended because a woman had seen part 
of him. 
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Note the legend adds that Oro went int»> the cani-wood, hence any “ Oro ” made 
from enm-wood is held to lie especially good. These stories of Oro, the bull-ronror, do 
not scorn to he opposed to Ellis’s suggestion that Oro was originally the spirit presiding 
at male mysteries, but my ctrriers do not know, or do not admit this idea. 

JOHN PARKINSON. 


Aiistralia. Lang, 

The Euahlayi and Missionary Influence. By Andrew iMug. p'T 

Mr. Thomas, reviewing iirs. I.4vngloh Parker’s The Euahlayi Tribe, Of 
expresses doubt as to how far the people may have come under missionary influences. 
The author says (page 2) ; “ The nearest missionary .settlement Wiis fonndeil after wo 
** settled among the Euahlayi, and was distant about 100 miles, at Brewarrina. None 
of my native informants had been at any time, to Jiiy knowledge, under the 
“ influence of missionaries.” 

.Several years ago, in answer to an intiuiry of mine, Mrs. I.nngloli Parker (now 
Mrs. Percival Stow) wrote to me that she hatl asked a native informant, “ Did you not 
“ get these ideas (religious) from the white.s ? ” “If that wore so,” replie<l the dark 
logician, “ the young men would know all about them, but they do not.” Mrs. l.ungloh 
Parker also told me last summer that natives .spoke to her secretly about their Byamee 
beliefs. She had a niosqnito>proof room ou a hillock, whence the surrounding country 
could Ije watched, and in that place of security they revealed their theology, “iu 
whispers,” she snys, speaking of Yudtha Dulleebah, who was grey-haired in 1846 
(page .5). 

Wliy should blacks be so secret about religious opinions learned from the whites ? 
I pointed out, long ago, that if the beliefs in the Ail-Father, reported by Mr. Ilowitt, 
Air. Cameron, and many others, were derived from European teaching, the native women 
would be at least as well instructed as the native men ; but to the wimiou the very 
name of the All-Father is everywhere tabo*>ed. As to mis-sionary influence niuong the 
Euahlayi, at all events, Mrs. Jmngloh P.arkcr has told all she knows, namely, that the 
nearest missionary settlement was 100 miles away and was founded after her own 
arrival among the tribe. A. LANG. 


Thomas. 

68 


DoUs. 

Questionnaire on Dolls. By N. IV. Thomas, M.A. 

A doll is, properly speaking, a child’s playthiug in the form, real or 
prctcndc<l, of a litimau tigurc. But there are points of contact between them and 
(«) magical flguriucs, (A) idols, (r) votive offerings, and (rf) co-sturae figures. Answer.s 
to this questionnaire, with or without siiecimens, .should clearly state the original 
purpose, etr. (especially where they relate to non-European peoples), of the doll, if it 
is not purely a plaything. 

1 shall be glad to receive s]>ecimcns, which should be carefully Inlielled with the 
name of the tribe, etc. The value of specimens would be much iDcrcused by the addition 
of details on the points ntised iu the questionnaire, especially the age and sex of the 
owner. 

Personal recollections of their doll age from adults will lut especially welcome*!, 
and the names of correspondents treated ns confidontial in the absence of special 
pcrmissiiin. Aucounin of children should distinguish (a) points from the personal 
observation of the correspoudout, and (A) answers basetl ou cpiestious directly addressed 
to the child. A sketch of the character of the child, apart from the dolls, will increase 
the psychological value of the replies. 

1. Describe the dolls in iletail ami get the cuild to do the same. What is the name 
fur “ doll,” and what docs it mean ? Of wbnt material are thev ? What objects do 
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dutj Its substitutes for dolls ? Is the liuir a promiuent feature or important in child's 
mind ? What ornaments are used ? 

2. Is the doll dressed ? If so, describe the clothes. Any preference for undressed 
dolls ? Are the dolls mule or female ? Is the dress Talunble os iodientiug this ? 

3. Are there doll’s bouses, toys, furniture, etc. ? Are dolls washed ? 

4. Are dolls fe<l ? If so, with child’s own food or other ? How fe»l ? What food, 
liquid or solid ? How given ? Whut ideas os to hunger, food likes and dislikes, 
starvation, etc. ? 

5. What disease, pains, etc., are attributed to dolls ? What remedies used ? Doll 
doctors ? Surgical operations ? 

6. Arc dolls supposed to die ? Cause of death ? Any burial ceremony ? Any 
fufurc life assumed for doll ? If so, why ? Are they re.'iurrecto<l after barisl ? 

7. What feelings, qualities, or acts are attributed to dolls ? What emotions ? Are 
qualities, etc., persistent ? 

3. Are names given to dolls ? How old are they supposetl to lie ? Give also age 
of owner. 

9. How are dolls treated ? What discipline, rewards, puuishmciits ? With what 
objects ? 

10. Are dolls put to sleep ? is it importaiil that they should be able to close their 
eyes ? Any lullabies ? 

11. Are there doll families, parties, weddings, schools, etc. ? 

12. What is the influence of the dolls on the children ? 

13. At what age do children l>ogin to play ? When do they give up dolls ? Why ? 
At whut age is the doll most important ? 

14. Are dolls supposed to bo alive? Is it n shock when they are found to be 
lifelcs.s ? Does this result in their licing given up ? 

15. Does the taste in dolls remain the same or change, c.g., any taste for paper 
dolls iu later years ? Any favourites among dolls ? Are babies regarded ns superior 
dolls ? Arc dolls neglected for babies ? 

16. Do yon know any case of n mother foud of her children who was not fond of 
dolls, or rice rertci f 

17. What are favourite games with dolls—washing, feediug, making clothes, 
dressing and undressing, brushing hair, putting to sleep, talking to, punishing, etc. ? 

18. Are old or new dolls preferred, large or small, male or female, ugly or pretty, 
riule or claliornte, etc. ? Why ? 

19. Are dolls conflned to one sex entirely or mainly ? Who makes the dolls ? 

2(). Are dolls over supposed to be adults, and if so, what is supposed to be tlieir 
age relatively to the child ? 

21. Are there auy magical uses to which dolls arc put? Do they resemble magical 
images, idols, &c. ? N. W. THOMAS. 

REVIEWS. 

Weapons: Development. Oowper. 

The An of Attach. Being a Studg in the Development of Weapons and rtfi 
Appliances of Offence, from the Earliest Times to the Age of Gunpowder. By Ou 
H. S. Cowper, F.S.A. Ulverston : W. Holmes, 1906. Pp. xviii + 312. 22 X 14 cm. 
Price lOr. 

For many years there has been felt the want of a really reliable, up-to-date, and 
general work dealing more or less exhaustively with primitive warfare from a com¬ 
parative standpoint, and with the early evolution of the various types of weapons. Such 
a work would fill a serious gap in anthropological literature. It is very many years 
since Colonel Lane Fox delivered his famous and stimnlaling lectures on “ Primitive 
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Warfare,” eud many new facte have since come to light, involving a reconsideration 
of some of the theories therein expounded. To fill this gap has, it would appear, been- 
the task set himself by Mr. Cowper, and the object is a most praiseworthy one. The 
general scheme of this work is on the right lines, it boing intended to cover the whole 
range of primitive offensive weapons, and to classify them into their genera and species,, 
as it were. A large number of facts have been collected together from the literature of 
the subject and from some museums. The various groups of weapons arc scvcnilly 
treated, often at some length, with a view to suggesting the lines of development, along 
which the more complex and specialised forms have been derived from their more simple 
and generalised prototypes. Unfortunately the book is beset with blemishes which 
would have been obviated had re.asoiinble care been exercised and coupled with a moro 
scientific study of the subject. The lack of this is hsnlly compensated by the obvious 
enthusiasm of the writer, who must have been at some pains to collect his material 
together. 

The introductory chapter gives a general survey of tho subject, but in places is 
somewhat fanciful and uncouvincing. This is followed by a chapter in narrative stylo on 
“ The Gone.sis of Arms,” apparently intended for young children, and without scientific 
value. Tho classification of weapons is dealt with, and the grouping for the most part 
follows tho usual lines under convenient heiulings. It is perhaps not easy to recognise 
the scientific validity of tho author’s classification in Chapters III and IV, where weapons 
consisting of one material only, e.(j. a wooden club, are classed as “arming the hand”; 
while composite weapons, e.ij. stone-headed clubs, are distinguished as “ reinforcing 
the arm.” From the standpoint of function tlio distinction is dooidodly strained. Nor 
is ho consistent within his artificial groups, since composite weapons appear in tho 
group which should be restricted to those of one material only, and rice rersa, so that 
the author’s argument liecomes inextricably (angled. In dealing with the mace, he says, 
“ Wo restrict here the name (nace ... to weapons of which tho liead is of 
“ heavier material than the haft,” and yet he iiiclinlcs under the term such forms as 
medimval and oriental maces which are of iron or steel throughout. He refers to the 
well-known stone balls of Scotland, dceoruted with bosses separated by grooves which, 
be says, “ W’ere evidently intended for securing them in a leather thong.” He omits, 
however, to state whether he has trieil the experiment of attaching a thong to examples 
of several varieties of these balls, and, if so, how far he succeeded with some of the 
more unpromising. Surely, too, he is over-confident when be suggests that the “bull- 
roarer” is “in origin simply the primitive fighting flail—tho wooden block on a leather 
thong.” It is not easy on ethnological or other grounds to see the faintest connection 
liefween the two. On p. 56, tho author deals with a form of New Ireland club which is 
widened and fluttencil at cither end, and this, he asserts, is evidently copied from a short 
doublo-bladed paddle. This, no doubt, is at first sight plausible enough, but the state¬ 
ment would have carrietl more weight bad he offercil a suggestion ns to whence the 
New Irelauders are likely to have derived their knowledge of a duuble-bladed paddle. 
These, to say the least, are rarities in the South Pacific. 

Boomerangs are considered at some length, but the knowledge displayed is some¬ 
what inadequate and is not up to date. The author’s own oxperimeiite were not 
successful, and ho is led to believe that double and treble-looped retnrning fliglits are 
due rather to chance puffs of wind than to intention on the thrower’s pert. Ho docs 
not seem to realise that boomerangs are extremely iiidividnal, and that different flights 
are obtained from different types. “ Fancy ” flights ctvn be repeated several times 
successively, under favourable conditions, even by an Englishman, provided that he has 
a knowledge of the angle at which a given boomerang should be thrown, and also by 
tEe exorcise of a proper reganl for the direction of the wind, a most important con¬ 
sideration. He lays great stress upon the importance of what he calls the “ drawback 
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jerk ” in throwing. Possibly bis non-sncccss is to some exteut attribiitnble to utulne 
relinocc upon this. “The wiimmerali was probably improved from tbe amentum, but 
“ the bow was improved from uothing ” (p. 247), is a statemcut which, if ventured, 
requires tbe support of evidence. The morphological connectiou between amentum 
ami wnminerah bus yet to be discovered, and so far there is little reason for supposing 
them to be related at all, while their geographical distribution is hardly in favour of 
this hypothesis. As to the bow, it is true that there is a scarcity of evidence as to its 
origin aud early development, but this docs not warrant the {msilive statement that it 
was improved from nothing. In his classification of bows Mr. Cowper omits the 
important group of “compound” bows, while he admits os an actuality tbe so called 
“ angular bow,” though it seems more likely that we owe this latter very inefficient 
form to itiHccumtc representation by ancient sculptors, tliau that it was ever a functional 
tyj)e. His version of the origin of composite bows does not seem very happy, and it 
conflicts with bis later remarks. The South American composite bows are not even 
mentioned. lie “ suspects ” that the musical bow is “ the prototype of a// stringed 
instruments ” (the italics are ours), a time • honoured and popular though uusound 
theory which has, with good reason, been strenuously combated by serious students of 
the history of musical insti'uments. 

In the accouuts of the geogruphioal range of types of weapons there are frequently 
importaut omissions, which aflect (he argument which may Im based upon tbe distribu* 
tion. There are some curious geographical statements too, ns, for instance, the following : 
“ This form is found in western North America, up to the Hudsou Straits.” We have 
always supposed Hudson .Straits to be situated on the east side of the continent. The 
zoology of this book is decidedly weak. In referring to the use of the natural jaw-bones 
of animals ns weapons the writer mentions ns an iu8tauco“n celebrated New Zealand 
“ war club made of a sperm whale jaw.” From the context one must assume that 
Mr. Cowper regards this as having been a juw-bono io its natural state, otherwise the 
“instance” has no point in the paragraph. It would bo interesting to work out tbe 
stature of the Maori who could wield so gigantic a weapon I Again, on p. 88, 
Mr. Cowper si)caks of the “ shed horn of an antelope.” An antelope which “sheds ” its 
boros would bo such an abnormality that we cannot feel convinceil by the author’s 
assumption of such a possibility. We feel equally concerned at the statement ou p. 31, 
where trepanation is dealt with, that a case occurred of a human skull in which “ there 
“ was a perforation having a diameter of 16 inches ! ” 

Eilinologically it is not easy to approve of the term “ Eskimo Laplander ” used on 
p. 113. Orthographical mistakes are irritatingly numerous, misspelt words abound, 
many of them due, no doubt, to very careless proof-reading, and there are grammatical 
errors and clumsy sentences which should never have been allowed to pass. “ A small 
“ light dart, one end of which is made into a cone of pith ...” (p. 239), “ several 
“ being . . . sent spinning on its axis” (p. 172), “the Arreton down typo which has 
** a longer tang which fits iulo a bronze ferrnle, which enclosed ))art of the handle ” 
(p. 93). may be quoted as examples. 

The illustrations are, on tbe whole, fairly adequate, though many are very “ sketchy ” 
aud hardly accurate enough. The figure on p. 175, representing a kind of low-comedy 
savage with phenomenally short arms, should have been omitted. 

It is unsatisfactory to be obligol to call attention to the defects in a book which is 
offered its a serious oontrihution of scientific literature, and especially so in the case of 
one which has a suljstraturn of merit, as being an attempt to fill a gap among our text¬ 
books, hut this has proved uuavuidable in the present case, since the errors have been 
allowed to dominate the text to quite an unusual extent. 

Although there is in this work but little of value which cau bo described as new 
iuformatiou, the work would have proved a most useful compilation had the subject been 
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treato«l with reasonable care aiul with a wiiler lcno\vIoJ"c of the lilerntnre and a l>eitcr 
acquaiiitniicc with the material available in museums. Even vet, in a now and revised 
edition, this book mi^ht, if edited by an nnsparin^' and scieiilifio hand, he rciidcre«l a 
useful and reliable guide to the student, and ho miulc to supply a loiig>felt want. 

HKNRY BALFOUR. 

Rhodesia: Lingrulstlos. Madan. 

Senffa flandltonk: A Hhort Iulroiluetion to the Saign Dialect tix spuhea oh 
the Lower Lvnngtott, yorth-Eastern Rhodesia. By A. C. Madan, II. A. Oxford: fU 
Clarendon Press, 1905. Pp. 100. 17 X 12 cm. Price 2v!. 6r/. 

Senga bears a considerable resemblance to Nyanjn, hut is sufficiently distinct, both 
in vocabulary and grammatical stnicturc, to warrant its being treateil as a separate 
language. In some r&spects it has preserved more ])rimitivo forms, and a careful 
comparison would, no doubt, throw light on many Nyanja etymologies which are at 
present obscure. The In class is still (juite distinct in Sciiga, and shows truces of its 
proper plural izi/i ; i.c , Insoiido, “ a rafter,” takes the plural osoiido (iziiisoiido), the n 
bocoming m before a labial, as lapasu “ a mat,” pi. mprts'i. This last is the singular in 
Nyanj*, the woril thus belongiug to the third (/w, iziii) class, illustrating the process of 
transference from one class to niiotbor which a comparative survey of language often 
shows us, and which is analogous to that by which Latin neuter plurals have beenme 
feminine singulars in modern French (J'ata fee, etc.). Some Senga nouns of this class, 
however, “retain /« in the plnral and then take the prefix mn," wliioli is what happens 
in Nyanja to those few whieli still have their prefix, as hm “ a flower,” pi. mnluu — 
which is the same in Senga. On the otlier hand, we have Nyanja Uizi, “ bark ” (used fur 
string, etc.), pi. mnluzi, while the Senga is luzizi, pi. iizizi. The Seuga « cla.ss, with 
the plural (when it has any) in mn, clearly represents the old /// clas.^, which has left 
even less trace in Nyanja, where the linomalous concord.s of bon and utn, and the 
apparently unacconiitable plural iii ma of »>nouns, which in the singular take first-class 
concords, alone survive as reiniuders of it. The chapter on the pronouns presents some 
iiitcrestiug features. The forms neo = I, seo = we, otc. (p. 24), are new to us ; 
iwo and atco, the alternative fonns for the third person singular and plural, alone bear 
a familiar appearance. Of the demonstratives, the second, and third {ugu, for “ iie;ir- 
UC88,” and ugo for “ middle distance ”), arc found in Nyanja; the fifth in -la, denoting 
“relative distance,” corresponds to the Nyanja in -ja (jfuja, chija, etc. = “yonder”), 
and reminds ns of the Swahili i/ule, etc. The third, in-//o, is not recognised in Dr. 
Hetherwiek’s Manual of the Xgnnjn Langnaffc (but we find in a native letter atawi 
zino). The first, “ corresponding to tlio Euglish definite article, ‘ the,' but often better 
“ translated by the possessive, ‘ my, your, his,’ etc., consists of the proper concord prefix 
“ of a noun prefixed to the noun itself,” as umuntu, “the man,” umanzi, “ the village,” 
etc. In Znlu the initial vowel (which is not so markedly dropped as seems to be the 
case in Senga) is by some considered in the light of an article ; but we fail to recall auy 
parallel to the alteruativc forms, icamantu, xeawantu, etc. 

lu the chapter on “Seuga ns written” wo note the existence of “a modified 
“ sibilant sound, resembling that of $ iu pleasure and vision," which does not seem to 
be common in the Bantu languages, though wo understand that it is found in some. 
Mr. Madan gives no hiut of an open os well as a close e, and, though be recognises the 
open sound of o, mentions no other. 

On the whole, this is an atlmirably clear and useful little book, in spite of some 
omissions and oversights probably to bo explained by the impossibility of the author's 
revising his own proofs. The appendix, containing miscellaneous phrases and a native 
tale translated from Nyaoja into Senga, and the English-Seoga vocabulary, are likely to 
be of great service. A. WERNER. 
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Finland. 


Hackman. 


Die alterc Eitenzeit i/i Finnland, Voii Alfred Haokmau. 1. Die Funde nu$ 

•den Jilnf crstcii Jahrhunderten u. Chr., init Atlaa (Fimiiscbo Altertiiini<g;e8elU f | 
flcbaft, HeUiaKfors, 1905). Pp. 376 and 22 plutea. 26 X 20 cm. 

In spite of political unrest, arcbaiology U not ncglcctetl in Finland, and tbis first 
instalment of a scientific work on tbe national nntiqnicics is heartily welcome. Its 
publication in German,and in excellent Roman type, will add oonsiderably to the siiceess 
that mnst attend an undertakius based on excellent models and carried out with method 


and a wealth of illustrations. Of tbe latter there are over 180 in the text and 22 
additional plates, together with a bibliography and folding map of the country showing 
the sites of discoveries. The author's indebtedness to Scandinavian and North German 
archrcologists is obvious aud fully acknowledged, while tbe points on which he differs 
from Prof. Aspelin’s conclusions of twenty years ago show that this is no mere 
■compilation, but a serious coatribntion to the history of the Iron age in the North. 

The last five centuries n.c. are so far unrepresented in Finland, for though the 
Bronze age is well marked and can be dated by analogous finds on the opposite coast of 
■the Baltic, it was not till the second ceutury of our era that datable objects were 
deposited, aud these show that iron had then been introduced. Almost without 
■exception the graves in Fiulaml before 600 a.d. contain cremated remains, bnt in spite 
of this destructive funeral rite, a large number of bronze, iron, and stone articles biivo 
1)660 recovere<l, and these constitute an interesting evolution series. Shuttle-shaped 
stones with a groove round the sides arc now known to have been used for striking fire 
and wore worn iu the belt. In Finland they date between 300 and oOO a.d., and rude 
specimens in Scotland aud Ireland may well be of the same period. 

Tbe brooch and other ornaments are fully (rented, and their prototypes tracetl in the 
south and west Baltic areas. The types are naturally a little later than in countries 
more iu touch with Roman civilisation, and certain local peculiarities arc noticed that 
show native manufacture. Though the animal ornament tliat characterises early 
Teutonic art is not found in Fiidand, it is interesting to notice a find of Arab aud 
Anglo-Saxon coins at Pargas in the archipelago of)' the extreme south-western coast. 

From the anthropological point of view, the volume contains much of interest, aud 
the remains have been utilised in connection with historical records to determine the 
■origiu and succession of the various inhabitants. By the fifth century, the time of the 
•great mignttions, practically all tmees of Teutonic occupation had disappeared, and 
the movements of the Slavs hod started the Finns from their original scat east of Livonia 
■and Esthonia towards tbe country that uow bears their name. They approached it from 
the south-west, and the settlement was complete by about 800 a.d., the Tavostrinus also 
.coming from west to cast and not, as is generally maintained, iu the opposite direction. 
This last point is held by the author to be proved by archatological evidence. The 
•Swedes of Nylaud only entered the country after Viking times, bnt for events after 
the fifth century one will need to consult the second part of this work, which is iu 
■preparation. 

Apart from certain controverted questions, there can be nothing but praise for this 
comprehensive treatment of Finland in its early Iron age, and most of the illustrations 
attain the high standard set in Scandinavia. Fig. 35 represents more probably 
the ferrule of a spear than part of a lance-head ; and the omission of the word vor 
on page 129, line 20, may be noticed among a few misprints, but the references 
have evidently been revised with unusual care. Tbe impression left by this latest 
work on northern archtcology is that something could well be done on the same lines 
for England. R. A. S. 
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Pacific. Guppy. 

Obteroations of a Nuluralist in the Pacific beticcc/i 18D6 and 1899. By H. B. 
Giippy, M.B., F.R.S.E. Vol. 11. Plant Dispersal. Loniloit: Macmillan & Co. I Im 
Pp. sxviii + 627, with plate, maps, anil figures. 23 X 15 cm. Price 21*. net. 

Altliongli the second volume of Dr. Guppy’s iinportant work ileals with a subject 
essentially botauieal, it yet contains much of interest to the student of anthropology. 
Plant dispersal is its prime theme, but it must be rcmcinbcrcHl that many of the 
difliouliies presented by the distribution of plants fiinl a close parallel in the distribution 
of man. It is generally believed that man oulcred the Pauilic from the Wc.st; so did 
the great Indo-Malayan flora, which appears to have migrated into the PaciHc since 
glacial times. An earlier migration of flowering plants probably from the American 
continent to the regions of Hawaii and Tahiti may bo recognised, but those plants are 
al^ent from the Fijian area, for probably the archiiielagoes of the Western Pacific 
were at the time submerged ; this period, distingui.shc<l by the author n.s “ the age of 
Composite and Lobeliaccm,” may bo assigned to the Tertiary epoch. Still earlier were 
the so-called ages of Conifeno and of Cryptogams, but all these are far too remote to be 
of ethnological interest. After the emergence of the Fijian ure.a, at the close of Tertiary 
time, the centre of dispersion was shifted from the New to the Old World, and the era 
of Malayan immigration was inaugurated. It is argued by the autlior that this was a 
period of general dispersion, in which roan and plants were widely spread over the 
Pacific, followed by an age in which migration was suspended. Jnst as differentiation 
in vegetable life has been associated with isolation, so the Polynesian settled down in 
the various groups and underwent differentiation in physical characters, in language, 
and in manners. During the general dispersion, man and the seed alike buttled their 
way eastwards acrosss the ocean, in spite of the prevailing winds and enrreuts, though 
the}' never succeeded in reaching America. 

Fiji possesses in its couifers, like Dnnmiara, an ancient type of vegetation not 
found in the archi{>elagocs of Tahiti and Hawaii; and in a similar way, though from n 
difTcront cause, Fiji possesses, in the Papuan clement of its Molnii&sian population, a 
repi'esontative of what is believeil to be the earliest ty]>c of man in the Pacific. 

The writer has an important chapter on “ The Polynesian and his Plants,” in which 
he shows that in addition to the plants at present cnltivatol—like the bread-fruit, the 
buimna, the taro, and the yams—there is another group of food-plants, now growing 
wild and used ns food only in times of scarcity, which probably represent the food of 
the pre-Polynesian people, or primitive inhabitants of the Pacific Islands. The author con¬ 
cludes that the great lesson which his researches in the Pacific have taught him is that the 
processes of Nature lend only to difTcrcntiatioii and not to the progressive development of 
typos, so that the origin of man remains an inscrutable enigma. F. W. li. 


73 


Java. De Wit. 

Jacn: Fads and Fancies. By Augusta de Wit. London : Chapman aud 
Hall, Ltd., 1905. Pp. 341, with 160 illustrations. 23 x 14 cm. Price 14*. 

This work was originally published in 1898 at the Straits Times Office in 
Singapore, and is well worth the attention of the larger public to which it will now 
appeal in its present form. In the ‘^unchanging East ” time seems almost to stand 
still, and the pleasant descriptive iletniis of social life, I»oth of the natives and of the 
colonial residents, are as true to-day ns when they were first written, or, indeed, for 


many years past. 

As stated al>ove, the book deals principally with social life, and has no great 
anthropological value, wdiich is the more to be regretted as the author has evidently 
had opportunities of hearing some of the Malay legends related by the natives amongst 
themselves, and, in view of India being the source of early civilisation in Java aud of 
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the conflict for siipreinacy that eusucil Itetwceii BudUIuBm nn<l Sivaism, it is probalflo 
that iu the collection and analysis of theso legends .lava would prove an interesting 
field of research. 

The author has a keen eye for natural beauty and a grajdiic jwwer of description 
which aided by the many beautiful illnstratious, notably those taken from origiuals in 
the Leyden Ethnographical and Haarlem Colonial Museums, servo to bring the details 
of Javanc.se sccnoiy forcibly before the eye. R. H. P. 


Africa, South-West. Dannert. 

Znm Rcck/e dcr Hereto, iusbctnndcre iiber ihr Fnmilieu- mut Erhrcrht. Von ^ m 
Dr. jnr. Eduard Daonert, Omarurii (Deutach Siid-West Afrika). Berlin; Dietrich 
Reimer, 1906. Pp. x + 24 X 17 cm. Price I’.iO mark. 

This pamphlet of some seventy-six pages is a vnlimblc contribution to our know¬ 
ledge of n people hitherto but little studied. The chief importance of the Hcrero to 
the anthropologist consists in the fact that they have been ennght, so to speak, in the 
very act of transition from mother-right to father-right. Thus they not only nfTord 
undeniable evidence that the Bantu have emerged from the former condition, which wc 
should have been able to infer from the organisation and tradition.* of other tribes, but 
they enable us to study the incidents of the revolution. 

We find them with a very remarkable mode of reckoning kinship. We have had 
confused accounts of it before ; but Dr. Dannert has been the first to give us anything 
like a clear notion of its peculiarities. Every Hcrero belongs to two stocks, one through 
his mother called the ettnda, the other through his father called the oruzo. Theso 
stocks, however, aro not equivalent as in our method of reckoning kinship. The etindn 
is reckoned exclusively through women, the oruzo exclusively through men. The efibet 
of marriage upon a girl is to transfer her from her father’s oruzo to that of her husband, 
and (if we may trust a report quoted by Dr. Dannert) from her mother's eanda to her 
husband's, but only in respect of her own person ; for her children inherit her eanda. 
The latter is so extraordinary that, since Dr. Dannert does not state it of his own 
knowledge, wo may perhaps take leave to doubt it an>l hold our judgment in suspense 
while awaiting further evidence. Most of the characteristics of totemic organisation 
(such as footl-prohibitions, modes of dressing the hair, and so forth) have been taken 
over by the oruzo, and are no longer observed by the eanda. The blood-feud, however, 
still attaches only to the eanda. Lists of ofuzo (pi. of oruzo) and omaanda (pi. of 
eanda) are given ; and students must be referred to Dr. Dannert's careful discussion 
of their peciiliaiitlcs and of the relations between the two concurrent forms of 
organisation for farther details. 

It need hardly be said that these are not tbe only subjects of importance considered 
in the author's interesting pages. He has ably set forth, from a juridical point of view, 
the various features of Herero life, special attention being paid to the family life and 
ndes of inheritance. His work is tbe first attempt to do this in a consecutive 
manner; and, being largely derived from bis own enquiries on tbe spot, it must be 
regardeil as authoritative. What tbe student wilt miss is an exposition of the 
religious ideas and practices. These things are indeed mentioned : it may even be 
said that they are to some extent discussed, but only incidenUlly. We cannot really 
understand the Herero without fuller information on their ancestor-worship, their very 
carious fire-cult, their taboos and other totemic practices, and their traditional narratives. 
Dr. Dannert has already earned our gratitude. Will be not with his abundant oppor¬ 
tunities of enquiry lay ns under a still heavier debt by giving his attention to tbe more 
difficult subject of religion, and letting ns know what the Herero believe, why they 
believe it, and how in the various circumstances of life that belief issues in action ? 

E. SIDNEY HARTLAND. 


Pbinted bt Kras Spottiswoode, Hia Msjesty’s Printera East Harding Stieet, K.C. 
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FlO. I.—BLACK INCISED POTTERY OP SYRIAN ORIGIN, POUND IN HYXSOS CRAVES I 

rfOO'lOOO B.C. 


Flo. 2.— MODEL or MYKSOS CAMP, SHOWING EASTERN ENTRANCE. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Egypt: Hyksos. With Plate H. Petrie. 

The Hyksos. By fV. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., F.R.S. "Tr 

One of the principal problems of Egyptian history has been that of the / 0 
Shepherd Kings or Hyksos. In order to try to solve some part of it the British School 
of Arehffiology last season undertook work at Tell el Yehudiyeh, twenty miles north of 
Cairo, where large nnrabers of Hyksos scarabs are continually found. The results 
of this research may be noted under the following heads:—(1) The camp; (2) the 
culture shown by it; (3) the graves and contents ; (4) the history of the period. 

(1.) The camp is a great earthwork over a quarter of a mile square, with an 
embankment 100 to 200 feet thick, over 40 feet high, and with an external slope 60 to 
70 feet long. The form will be understood from the photograph of the model (Plate H., 
Fig. 2). The outer face is of white stucco on a mud-earth backing; mud bricks are 
freely used in the bank, but not regularly ; the bulk of tlio bank is of sand, with much 
decomposed basalt from the desert; the inner face was vertical, lined with brickwork. 

There was no entrance through the bank, but a sloping roadway, 225 feet long, led 
up to the top of the bank. This was at first merely a narrow road with revetment side 
walls which joined to the great stucco slope. Within a year or two (while the stucco 
was perfectly fresh) a flanking wall was tbro%vn out on each sido in tho position shown 
on the model. This held up a platform of earth along the sides of the road, with a 
massive revetment on the outer sides and a thinuer wall on the inner sides next to the 
road. After perhaps two or three generations, when tho stncco slope had rotted and 
had partly fallen away, an entire change was made by building a stone wall on the foot 
of tho slope all round the camp and banking it up level behind, as at the earlier flanking 
wall. This stone wall was built of large blocks of the finest white limestone front the 
Mokattam hills, twenty-five miles distant; it wns 6 feet thick, prolmbly 45 foot high, 
and over a mile long, a total of about 80,000 tons of stone. 

(2.) Tho method of construction is entirely un-Egyptian, as vortical brick walls 
and trap gateways were the constant methods of defence of the Egyptians. The absence 
of any gateway points to the lack of brick or timber among these foreigners. The long 
slopes show that the bow -was the arm employed, and the flanking wall added along tho 
great stucco slo|)e could ouly l>c of use as a vantage ground for archers to command 
the long roadway. We gather then that these people were in the state of culture of 
later nomads of Asia ; the bow was their great weapon, as among the Semites, Partbians, 
or Persians ; they came from an open country without timber, and were too nomadic to 
utilise bricks in their system of defence. They soon took up brickwork to aid their 
archery, but the change of the method of defence to stone-walling was a slow matter. 
From their graves we also see that they had no domestic pottery, merely taking over 
the Egyptian forms which they found in use. This shows that they used vessels of 
skin and wood, like other nomads. 

The age of this camp is certainly before the XVIII dynasty, as it was largely 
altered in the XX dynasty, aud the XIX and XVIII were purely Egyptian dynasties, 
when no such foreign work would have been made. The abundance of scarabs of 
the Hyksos age, and the rarity of any earlier remains here, conclusively show that the 
foreign constructors were the Hyksos. 

(3.) The graves were found inside the camp, aud in a sandy rise to tho east of it. 
The best preserved were brick chambers with barrel roofs. The body was contracted, 
but the direction was not constant. The full ooinpleraent of pottery was four pans, 
four tubular jars, and four ring stands, all of Egyptian style. Beside these there were 
imported flasks from Syria of graceful forms, made of black pottery with patterns 
pricked by a comb (Plate H., Fig. I). Such are well known in Syria aud tho oast of 
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Cyprus, bnt (heir ccatrc of origin hns not boon clisoorered. Scnrabs of Egyptian make 
are also fonu<l in the graves. 

On comparing the grave contents it is seen that they onu be put in a series of 
degradation of l>oth scarabs and pottery, and the best scaralis ngi-oo with those of the 
pre-IIyksos age, while the worst pottery joins on to the black pottery of the post- 
Hyksos age. This series therefore warrants our adopting the view of a continuous 
degradation of work duriug this period. Such is to be expected from the known 
character of the invaders and from the analogy of other foreign invasions. 

(4.) We now may conuect these results with tlie history from other sources. 
Miinetho states tliat the Ilyksos “ with ease subdued Egypt by force, yet witliout our 
“ hazarding a battle with them ” ; this is explained by their being skilled archers, and 
so crushing the Egyptians, ns later the Parthians cnishctl the Romans nuder Crassus. 
lie also stated Unit, “ at length they made one of themselves a king," who mode the 
city of Avaris “ very strong by the walls he built aliont it ... a wall round all 
“ this place which was a largo and strong wall." So here we see that after the camp 
bad l)een used for some time the immense stone wall (6 feet thick and 45 feet high) 
was built aronnd it. Aud this required skilled masonry and transport, which could only 
be obtained after there was a central kingship to control the Egyptians. The physical 
facts exactly agree with Manetho’s account. It seems almost certain that this place 
was the great camp of Avaris. 

Further, from the evidence of contiimed degradation of the style of scarabs, we 
have at lost a basis for dealing with the largo unmber of names of kings which are 
fonud on scnrabs of this age ; and, combining this with the clear degradation of the 
types of design on the scarabs, it is practicable to rednee this chaos of material to 
appraximate historical order. The detail of this cannot be entered upon here, but will 
be fonud in the larger edition of Ilyksos and Israelite Cities, which also contains the 
details of the camp and pottery above noticed. 

Broadly, we can identify five of the “ six Phoenician shephenl kings ” of dynasty XV. 
And there are twenty-two of the “ thirty-two Hellenic shepherd kings ” of dynasty XVI. 
This title, Hellenic, has generally been rejected by editors, but it seems justifie<l by the 
facts. “Hellenic" would be the translation of the Egyptian “ lords of the 

north,” a general name for Greeks, and specially applied to Cypriotes. The original 
statement wonld imply command of Cyprus and of the sea communication. Now, 
six of these later kings pat the hieroglyph of “sea" after their names; they'were 
“sea kings,” aud if rulers of Cyprus they wonld be strictly kings of the Ha-nebti, and 
hence translated as Hellenic. The presence of a jar-lid of the Hyksos King, Khyan, in 
Crete shows how they were in touch with sea communication. 

There is no evidence about the race from the bodies found here, as not a single skull 
could be obtained in passable condition. But the regular title of the early Hyksos 
rulers, “ prince of the deserts,” is applied a few centuries before that, at Beni Hasan, to 
a typically Semitic ruler of the Bedawy variety ; and Professor Sayce has extended 
the conclusion, which 1 pointed out in The Student's History of Egypt, that the names 
of the Hyksos are Semitic ; he farther fixes them to the Kbainmnrabi age, rather before 
2000 B.C. 

The evidence that they were ignorant of timbering agrees to their having come 
from the open country between Syria and Babylonia. The conclusion, then, seems to 
be that un active race of archers, living by the chase in the back of Syria, perhaps in 
the Haurau and Palmyra region, fought their way into Egypt, much as the Arabs did 
in the later invasion aiter Mubammed. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 
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Arohseologry. Kendall. 

A Correction and a Note on the Gloss on Flint Implements. 

By the Rer. //. G. 0. Kciifittll, M.A. | (j 

Mr. Nowton’s article No. 55 in tbc Juno nnmljer of Mas, in which rcfei-encc is made 
to ray own paper No. 26, causes mo to haistcn to fulfil a duty which hn.s liecn too long 
postponed. In the said paper Figures 1 and 3 were the resnit.s of ray own oh.^ervations 
in tho Knowle Farm Pit. Figure 2 was, however, drawn, in pirt, from iufonnation 
obtained from the men who work in the pit. SnlK(ot(neiit enquiries elicited the fact that 
we had convorsod together at cross purposes on tho subject of the lie of tho gravel and 
the chalk, consequently this figure was found to be incorrect. It wra» further complicated 
by an addition which wils made to it after it was first sent up. 

The drawing which accompanies this note is an nmeudment of the original Fig. 2. 
It is not drawn to scale. According to the description which I Iiavo now obt 4 iincd from 
the men after careful and repeated outiuiries, the gravel at tho lower part of tlie digging, 
marked X, was 12 feet deep ; in the middle, at Y, it was 20 feet deep ; at tho present 
face, at Z, it is 18 feet deep. The surface of the chalk is very uneven, ns I have seen 
with my own eyes. The men say that it wa.s so all over the Bpicc that they have dug. 
Iraploinonts in the lower, blackish ochreoiis gravel soiuetimcs, if not frcqiientlv, lie in the 
hollows between tho upward projections of the chalk. Whilst on the subject of this pit, 
it may be well to mention a few facts in connection with the gloss which occurs on 
a number of stones. I have dug out some dozens of these very shiny flints and possess 
others which the men have dug. It is noteworthy that the gloss occurs lioth on ancient, 
abraded, and striated surfaces , 

and oil the latest and sharpest 

chipped portions of flint toohs. ^ 2|.’ H 

By the same token it is found ^ 

on chipped flints belonging both 
to the ocliroous gravel below and 
to the river silt above. It may 
l>e .seen on small untouchetl fliut 
pebbles. It sometimes covers 
microliths. Whilst it will leave 
projections on a stone un¬ 
covered it may be scon in hollows 
on the very same stone. So far 
as my observation goes, it was with difficulty deposited or made on tho surfaces which 
are much striated and tlicrcfore somewhat rough j yet it upjiears on the crust of flints, 
though more readily, perhaps, on the smoother kind. I have one striated flint which 
was slightly re-chipped iu later times and which has a gooil csnmpic of the gloss on 
some of the rc-chippings, whereas there is but a faiut patch of it on the striated part, 
and that where there are the fewest scratches and in the hollotvest jiarts. On the crust 
of the same flint are some “ quicksilver-like specks.” 

One implement which is striated and abraded on both faces, but is much whiter on 
one face than the other, has a greater ainouut and a better quality of tho gloss on the 
darker face than on the whiter. Probably each face of this implement has in turns lain 
uppermost, but presumably tho whiter one for a longer period. 

.Some flints arc covered with the gloss all over on both faces, or, if irregular, rude 
pieces, on all faces, and on the edges. 

One rough piece of fliut from the ochreous gravel, which has been slightly flakeil in 
early times and subsequently abraded, is glossy both on the crust and on the flaked jmrt. It 
has afterwards been very irregularly broken at one part, possibly by a smashing blow from 
man but seemingly by natural causes. This broken part is sharp and unabrudeil and is 
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glossy, though less so than tlie unbroken parts. The break is such a one as sccnis to 
have occurretl after the deposit of the stone in the gravel. This, together with the 
appearance of the gloss on sharp and comparatively lately chipped flints from the river 
silt above, would lead one to suppose that the gloss was producetl after the deposition of 
the gravels and at a comptaratively late date. This and the shiny condition of hollows 
on some stones would militate against the saud polish theory. Moreover, there are no 
signs, that I know of, that the flints have ever been rolled, scratched, or braised after 
becoming glossy, as they would have been if polished by sand before their deposition in 
the gravels. Certain neoliths, it may be remarked, show quite a considerable glossiness 
on ])art8 of their surface to tlie extent, say, of half a square inch. I have some such in a 
blenched condition from the Cornish coast and others of dark blue>grey flint from the top 
of Uackpen Hill. This gloss is not equal in intensity to the best on the Kuowle flints, 
but is of considerable brilliancy. 

It occurs also on eoliths from Hackpen Mill at 875 feet O.D., to the same extent us 
on the neoliths. One fliut, in particular, which 1 take to be an eolith of one of the later 
perio<l8 of that age, has a patch of about half a square inch on the chippetl part which 
bids fair to rival even the best Knowle gloss in intensity. Some of tbe eoliths and drift 
flints from the top of Hackpen Hill have accretions upon them of iron manganese as 
well as mere inemstatious of the same. In one case two small flints and some chips 
are tightly fixed on to the face of a slightly larger flint hy an embedment of this material. 
Sometimes the incrustations have a shiny appearance, whilst close to them may l>e 
seen “quicksilvor-like specks’* where accretions of manganese (?) might have been 
affixed. Is it scientifically possible that there is any connection between the gloss 
and these same accretions and inemstations ? H. G. O. KENDALL. 


America, South. ^ Prior Radin. 

Note on the Mask-Dances of the Camacoco. By Explorador Fric. mmmj 
Communicated hy Paul Radin. I | 

Tbe present short 'sketch is the outcome of a promise made to my colleague, 
Dr. Koch-Griinberg, to givo him some illustrative material about the Digilibfit d anco 
of the Camacoco, for comparison with bis notes gathered ou the banks of the Waupcs. 

The mask-<lances of the Camacoco ore of an entirely diflcrcut character from those 
ohsorveil by Koch. Tbe latter were all death-dances {Todentiinze) held on the 

V 

occasion of a death in the tribe. Among the Camacoco, however, tlie main purpose 
seems to Im the exaltation of tbe masculine sex. Tlie women are to be impressed with 
the imporiauco of the men, who alone may see the spirits face to face, and, os in tbe case 
of the mediciuc-mau, converse with them. These spirits arc known among the Isira 
Camacoco as DigiSihi, i.e., tbe souls of people who have died. No women are alloweil 
to be present at, or witness, the dance, and an impenetrable secrecy is always main* 
tained al>out what takes place, os it is the firm belief of the men that if any woman saw 
the dance or were told about it tbe entire tribe would perish. 

The dance takes place whenever an important question is to be decided. In tbe 
afternoon all the young men disappear from the encampment, taking their feather orna¬ 
ments, wmpi>eil in large pirii mats, with them, and hide themselves in the forest. The 
women and children are seized with great fear, do not dare to speak loudly, or leave the 
encampment, and build a wall out of their mosqnito nets, so that they may conceal them¬ 
selves from the sight of the bad spirit. Only the priest and a few grown-up boys 
remain in the village, in order to clear the dancing ground of thorny bushes, &c. 

In the meantime the dancers dress themselves, employing all the feather decorations 
tliat they possess. They cover their faces with a pocket and their bodies with an 
unfinished hammock. Only the hands and feet are visible, and these are covered with 
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all availiibld feathor-bracelets, decr-hoof rattles, <tc. lu those few places where the 
skin is visible it is painted with varions colours ; Uriikn re«l, white clay, coal-black, and 
yellow and rod firestone are used. Nowadays, owing to the scarcity of urnkn, the 
minium colours with which ships are painted, oils or water-colours, have taken its place 
After the death of Boggiani (an Italian artist and ethnologist who was murdered by the 
Tumraha, the wild Camacocos) a large supply of such material came into the hands of 
the inhabitants of that region, and they pay tho Camacoco’s labour with these colours. 
About eighty various articles are necessary for tbo complete dress of the Digivibi dancers. 
Tho most important is a crown of wild-duck feathers reaching almost to the ground, 
fastened to a tiger skin. Tbo lower portion of this coat is made of heron feathers. 
The feet of the tiger are fasteuecl to the hands and feot of tho wearers, and the head of 
the animal to the forehead, just 
under the crow'u. As tigers are 
very rare now I only succeeded 
in seeing one such complete 
suit, that of Kazike Lari. They 
imitate the tiger dress to-day 
by suits made iu a technique 
similar to that of the pockets, 
with coloured patterns of quad¬ 
rangular shape. There arc a 
number of such suits in the 
Boggiaui collection of the 
Berlin Museum fiir Viilker- 
kuude. This entire tiger-dress 
is, to iny mind, a very clear 
illustration of the manner in 

V 

which the Camacocos are wont 
to picture the souls of their 
ancestors, namely, as beings 
who formerly had the form of 
tigers. The painted tiger-hides 
and the braids of human hair 
show a great resemblance to a 
Bororo costume. 

It is nancoossary to say 
that the dance is accompauic<l 
by all imaginable uoises, gene¬ 
rally by those shouts that are 
employed in war. I never heard 
any imitation of the tiger's or 
any other animal’s roar os is common iu the dances of the Waupes Indians. Among the 
Tumraha the shouting and singing are often uccompanied by a repeated mii md mil be b^, 
that recalls animal sounds. 

There are two kinds of Digicibi, a tame and a wild variety. In the former the 
spirits enter the encampment dancing at first slowly then faster and faster. Thus siugiiig 
and dancing they traverse that part that has been especially freed of bushes for them. 
The women hide themselves or bury their faces iu tho ground. If through any chance 
they should see the spirits they would die, and a similar fate would befall the entire 
tribe if they ever found out that these spirits were merely men in masquerade. The 
priests seem to believe this themselves, for altbongb there were many reasons for tboir 
bating me, after I had witnessed one of the Digilihfit, I was perfectly safe, as tlicr feared 
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tUat I woiilil tell tlio secret to the women. Every day u promise was exacted from 
me that I would keep their secret. 

The other kiud of Digicibi is begun by the spirite falling upon the village 
with loud war cries and armed with axes. Formerly stone or wooden axes were used, 
the stone ones of exceptionally large size for felling trees and extracting the wild 
honey, the wooden ones for digging out pnlin-coal. But the woodeu axe was only used 
for this purpose when the men were on the warpath unaccompanied by women. If 
women were present they were compelled to provide all vegetables, using sticks 
sometimes tlirce metres loug. A small child's digging stick was found by mo nt a 
graveyard. To-day the Camacocos use axes of European manufacture. After the men 
have calmed themselves somewhat they eat the food prepared for them by the women. 

Very often the Camacocos when they meet a woman alone in the forest, dress 
themselves ns Digiuibi and, whistling, attack her. 

The photograph (Fig. 1) represents a Camacoco dressed for the Digieibi with 
the pocket removed from his face. This picture I found among the unpublished 
photographs of the late Signor Boggiani, now in my possession. 

In further explanation I append a translation of an extract from Guido Boggiani’s 
Compeudio de Ethnograjia Paraguaya Modvrna, containing a description of the 
Digilibdt:— 

“ There is nothing more picturesque than au Auaibusen (a dnneo of the spirits) 
performed fifteen to twenty times. The IxMlies of the dancers are peculiarly painted, the 
faces masked, and the heads squeezed into a net-pocket, while from head to foot there is a 
profuse decorntiou of brilliant feather ornaments and mttlcs. Thus clod the men dance 
and jnmp and sing to the sun. The women and children arc forbidden to witness these 
proceedings from fear of becoming crazy and dying of fright, or of being carried away 
by the bad spirits. 

“ In this Andbiisen the dancers pretend to be tliose very spirits who, conjured up 
by the medicine-men, have come from all parts of the world in order to dance, sing, eat 
and drink with the Indians. 

“As soon as an Audbiiseu has been ordered all the mats, mosquito-nets, and rags 
are heaped up in the camp to form a wall, or its equivalent, behind which the women 
and children arc placed, with orders to observe a strict silence, and with their bucks to 
the central part of the camp in which the spirits are to dauce. And so great is thoir 
fear that no one dares so much as to turn a heatl during the ceremony. 

“ Meanwhile, the men who are to take part disappear from tlie camp and meet 
in a place set apart, where they proceed to dress themselves as spirits in the manner 
described before. The masquerade consists in daubing their entire body with red, block, 
and white paint, covering the face with a closely woven net-pocket, so that the features 
are unrecogpusable, and in odorniug themselves with many feathers and witli rattles. 
Throughout these preparations they give forth frequently shrill shrieks to give those 
in the camp the impression that the spirits are coming to the rendezvous. 

“ Suddenly shouting, running and jumping like madmen, they rush npon the 
cocampntent, where they begin the dance, always keeping up their shouting, like little 
girls in a fright who hold their cars and close their eyes. 

“ Then, tired of dancing and shouting, at a given signal, they leap at one bound 
from the camp, and go to their starting-place, divest themselves of their costume, 
wash their bodies, aud return to the camp, as if nothing had happened, and without a 
word being said of the ceremony, just as if it had really not taken place and not bceu 
previously planned. 

“ And yet although everyone knows perfectly well, to the very last detail, the gross 
deception of which they are the victims, there is no question of the belief that the tribe 
has in the efficacy of these absurd ceremonies and the constancy with which they 
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recur at every moment, in spito of tlio contiunal disappolutmouts which they have 
experienced.” 

The Anubiiscii is certainly prevalent among otlicr tril>e8. It was 'vritnc.sse<I long 
ago by Professor Alonzo de Barzana, who in a letter dated .September 8, 1594, directed 
to Professor Provincial Juan Seba-stian, writes, among other things, ns follows:— 

“ Tlie Frentones or Frontoncs often come together with the demons (spirits), who 
not only appear secretly at the snmmon.s of the conjurors, but appear even publicly iu 
the middle of the day, coming from the mountains iu great unmtos. their faces covered 
like those of the Indians, to eat and drink with them.” 

The (!inmacocoa are the only peoples inhabiting the region from the I’aragany and 
its affluents to the Cerro Paressi who have mask-dances, and this fact, added to their 
customs, feather-ornament technique, and fables, suggests a connection with the triltes 
north of the Am.'izou. The fables that I have collected show remarkable similarities 
with those of some of the Guayanu tribes, and I hope to obtain more definite data iijion 
this intei'csting point iqmn luy next journey. , F11I&. 


Africa, East. 


Hobley. 


78 


Notes on the Dorobo People and other Tribes; slathered from 
Chief Karuri and others. By C. fV. Hobley, C.M.G. 

Tlic true Dorobo people are called Asi by the Kikuyu i^eoplo aud call themselves 
Aggiek (or Oggiek) or Ogiechne. 

Mr. IIollLs tells me that the Nandi call them Okiek (singular Okiot), the Masai 
Il-TorolK) (singular Ol-Toroboiii). 

They inhabited the whole of the Fast Africa highlands from Nandi to Kcnia 
before the Masai invaded the country. The most important clan among the Aggiek is 
tho Digiri (see Mak, 1905, 21), the uamo Digiri being that of tbeir earliest known 
ancestor. Digiri, however, appears to Lave lived so loug ago that all details about 
him are lost, and the first ancestor rcmemliered by most is one Nunga, who was 
a very powerful person, and nearly all the Aggiek are said to trace their origin to 
this chief. 

The following is their genealogy :— 


Digiri. 


Nunga. 


Kamseri Sirangi 

, 1 

Kasim 

Uugwizi 

1 Settleil on Kenia. 

Settled near Kirita 

Joined the Masai, and 

Nandarraa 

on the Nveri- 

his descendants be- 

1 

Naivasha road. 

came iucor|)orated 

Kakuri 


with that tribe. 

1 

(hiatns) 

1 


• 

Karnri. 




Kamseri, Sirangi, and Kasim arc now the names of three clans of the Aggiek. 

Before the Masai came none of the Aggiek circumcised and they all spoke one 
language. The totem of the Aggiek is tlie ant-bear, which is called Ungare, they do 
not eat carnivorous animals or birds of prey, but eat all other nniroals and birds. 

The Digiri have a distinct legend of the invasion of tlie Masai: they describe how 
one day a Digiri hunter on the Euaso Narok saw a great company of people coming 
from the north; tho hunter was afraid and Lid among the rocks, but he was seen, 
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captnreil, und commandeered as guide to the party, and was ordered to show them the 
places where they conld obtain water for their cattle. The people who came from the 
north wore the ancestors of the Burugo, Gehonyuki, Loitai, and Dnmal Masai. 

Mr. Hollis spells these as follows:—Il-piirko, Il-kak-oonyokio, ’L-oitai and 
Il-damat. 

Some generation later an invasion took place from the south. A people came from 
a district called Ruriiguti in the direction of Nyanwezi country; these people were like 
Masai and were under one Ndaraguto, the son of Ndaramnroni. They fought with the 
Masai from the north and vanquished them. Ndaraguto was a clever leader, however, 
and he collected bis beaten adversaries and welded them with his own people into the 
Masai nation. Before that time the Wanyamwezi oceu]>ie<l the whole of the Nandi- 
Lnmbwa plateau but they were driven south by the great chief Ndaramnroni, or his son 
Ndaraguto. If this is true it might account for the remains of certain rude dams which 
are to be seen in some of the Nandi valleys; these were certainly not mode by the 
Nandi, but probably by a people who understood irrigation. 

The Kikuyu country was then unoccupied by that tribe, but was one of the great 
hunting grounds of the Dorobo, and contained many elephants, buffalo, wild pig, &c. 
In those days it is said the herds of buffalo far exceeded the present herds of cattle 
possessed by the Masai. The Kikuyu people migrated in from the south>east and 
gradually increased, cultivating shambos as they pushed north-west; one of the Kikuyu 
clans, the Mwizaga, came from as far south as Kilimanjaro—in fact, their name is 
possibly a corrupdou of Chaga. They are skilled at rain-making and other witchcraft, 
and are said to have some Masai blood in their veins. 

On the Euasangishu or Uasin Gishu plateau, betweeu Mount Elgon and Elgeyo, 
there are remains of a past race in the form of numerous rained stone kraals, circular in 
shape. The Uasin Gishu people who formerly inhabited the plateau declare that they 
are the relics of a race called Mokwan (possibly the people were called Sirik wa, and the 
kraals Mokwan) who peopled that region previous to themselves. This is borne out 
by the legends of the Aggiek, who state that the people who inhabited that region 
before the Uasin Gishu were a long-haired people called Eujoe by the Kikuyu and 
Eboratta by the Masai. They were a pastoral tribe who had enormous herds of cattle 
with exceptionally long horns. They had far more cattle than any other tribe. They 
were, however, broken up by the Il-Purko, ’L-Aikipiak, and ’L-Oitai Masai, the branch 
of the Masai who entered from the north. According to Aggiek tradition they were 
not like other human beings, for when a child was born they bored a hole in its side ; 
the wound healed but the bole remained, and they closed the hole with a wooden plug. 
When, however, tliey wanted to run they took out the plug. The form of circumcision 
practised by these people was to take off both knee caps in early youth. Be this as it 
may, the tradition of long hair and long-horned cattle possibly points to an offshoot 
of some Hamitic race from the north which made an unfortunate experiment of migration 
southwards. Such migration might turn out to bo contemporaneous with the Hima 
invasion of Uganda. Soon after the destruction of this tribe by the Masai the looted 
cattle were nearly all swept off by cattle plague. 

The Aggiek also have a curions tradition about a clever race of dwarfs called 
Mwaiswai Chiana who iuhabited this country in old times ; they are said to have 
averaged only 2 feet in stature. 

They also tell that they heard from their forefathers, long before Europeans 
were actually seen up country, that a white race (called Muchungu) existed iu the 
world. Doubtless nows of the white man's advent was passed on up country, from tribe 
to tribe, long before he was seen inland. C. W. HOBLEY. 
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Solomon Islands. Edge-Partington. 

Note on the Food Bowl from Rubiana, New Georsria (Max, 1903, •vq 
91). By T. IV. Edr/e-Partinglonf Dcpuly Commisgioiier. I w 

The trongh that Mr. Woodford saw is still iu Kiibiaoa, at tho village of Sisicta ; 
the one in the illustration (Max, 1963, Plate L.) is from Koli kougo, a village much 
higher up the lagoon. Of course it is very difficult to find out much from the natives 
now, 08 they do not like talkiug about what happened iu the old days. Put I was aide 
to collect a good deal of information on the subject. Ingova assured mo time after 
time that they never eat men from the trough ; the beads were nlwnj's there during tiie 
ceremony, but no human meat was eaten from it. When they are having a big ceremony, 
like that which Mr. Woodford saw, no white man isaliuwe<l to bo present. There has 
only been one white man, so far, who has ever gone through one of these ceremonies 
in Rubiana, and ho was a trader called Forgusson, who lived amongst them, and who 
was liketl by them to such an extent that, when a few years afterwards he was killcil 
by the natives of Bougainville, Ingova on his own initiative led a large expedition to 
Bougaiuville and killed 100 men. 

Ingova allowed Mr. Woodford to sec most of the feast, but not all of it. I do not 
think the heads had anything to do with requesting Mr. Woodford to retire. The four 
fiat projections at the heiul of the trough have nothing to do with the Leads, they are 
meant to represent some part of the alligator’s anatomy at the back of his neck. 

This very ceremony at which Mr. Woodford was present happens to be very interest¬ 
ing, as it was really the ceremony of crowning Ingova king ! His brother, who was king 
before, had died, but the coronation ceremony could not have beeu held earlier because 
Ingova had not taken any heads, but just before the ceremony he had beeu to Choiseul 
and had taken eight heads, so that ho was then able to be crowned. These heads were 
those that Mr. Woo<lford saw. The speech that Mr. Woodford heard was not really 
anything very wonderful, it was simply Ingova tolling them how be had taken the 
heads, and where he found the men, and at what part of Choisenl he had taken them. 
He ended up by saying what wonderful people the Rnbiana people were, and what small 
and useless people the Choisenls were. I may add that the trough, which is iu Rubiana 
to-day, at Sisieta is 36 feet long, against the 25 feet 5 inches of the one in the 
illustration. 

The eyes referred to as forming part of the decoration of the crocodile’s head are 
not those of the frigate bird at all, but ore supposed to l>e the eyes that the devil looks 
through. T. W. EDGE-PAKTINGTON. 


Africa, West. Parkinson. 

Notes on the Eflk Belief in “Bush Soul.” Being extracts from a qa 
lettertoMr.J.M. Frazer. By John Parkinson. Mineral Survey, South Xiyeria. OU 
I seud you a few details of the Efik and Ekoi belief in “ bush-soul,” which I have 
obtained from a Mr. Richard Heiishaw of Calabar, Agent for Native Afiairs. He 
is a member of the highest grade of Egbo and thoroughly trustworthy. As regards 
the bush-soul in the woman I quote bis words :— 

“ A womatt can hare a bush-soul. A man having a leo]>anI bush-soul may marry 
a woman having also a leopard bush-soul, but he cannot many a woman having a busli- 
sonl in another animal. All must be the same animiil, male and female.” 

He says, also, that children can have the bush-soul of any animal but to a limited 
extent only. Thus a child may be bom into a family having bush-pig souls, but the 
child may have a hippopotamus bush-soul, because the child may be the reincarnation 
of an individual who during his lifetime bad a hippopotamus busli-soal. 

Supposing this soul to develop as the child grows (apparently it need uot neces¬ 
sarily so develop), one of three courses is open to the parents : (a) they may leave the 
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matter alone, but should they object to the presence of an alien soul iu their community 
they may (6) employ someone skilled iu the medicine for checking the soul and finally 
doing away with it altogether. They then give the child their own bush-soul. The 
thini course (r) is to leave the matter over till the child is of age, then he chooses a bush- 
sonl from a medicine man skilled iu that particular entft, and selects also the particular 
piece of bush or water in which the animal lives. 

When the man dies thou the animal bearing bis spiritual counterpart “ becomes 
“ insensible and quite unconscious of the approach of danger. Thus a hunter can capture 
“ or kill him with perfect ease.” 

Mr. Henshaw tells me also that the Efiks and Ekois have no particular cere¬ 
monies to ensure the birth of a particular individual. 

I understand that no special name is giveu to the animal in which the bush-soul 
resides. Sacrifices are frequently made (o) to prevent auother person killing the animal; 
auJ (i) when any special disclosure or advantage is requested. The offering is then 
accompanied by medicine, the details being determined by the Idioug man. Idiong is a 
secret society intimately connected with the religion of the people and probably more 
primitive than Egbo. I believe that, in the event of a bnsh-sonl being choseu by an 
adult, Idioug is not necessarily involved. JOHN PARKINSON. 


Australia. Lang.- 

Mr. Hewitt’s Native Tribes of South-East Australia. A Correc- 
tion. Uy AudretP Lang. 0 I 

I much regret to find that, in my paper on “ The Primitive and the Advanced in 
Totemism,”* I haveraisunderstooil, and therefore misrepreseuted, a passage in Mr. Howitt’s 
Native Tribes of South-East Australia, p. 500. Of this eiTor I was entirely unaware 
till I read yesterday (July 5th) Mr. Howitt’s communication to Folk-Lore.^ In Folk- 
Lore, Vol. XVI., p. 222, I had made the same mistake as iu the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, and I regret that I >vas not earlier made aware of it, that I 
might have withdrawn my words, and requested Mr. Howitt to believe that my blunder 
was quite inadvertent. 

The passage in Mr. Ilowitt’s work on which I commented runs thus^ : — 

“That part of Aostralia which I have indicated as the habitat of tribes having that 
belief (the belief in the All-Father) is also the area where there has been the advance 
from group marriage to individual marriage, from descent in the female line to that in 
the male line ; where the primitive organisation under the class system has been more 
or less replaced by an organisation based on locality ; in fact, where those advances 
have been made to which I have more or less drawn attention in this work.” 

Unfortunately I conceived Mr. Howitt to mean, in this passage, that the All-Father 
belief docs not exist among tril>e8 in the region indicated, iu which “ the advance from 
“ descent iu the female line to that in the male line has [^tot] been made, and in which 
“ the primitive organisation under the class system has [not] been more or less replaced 
“ by au organisation based on locality.” Whether my mistake was natural or not 
readers may determine for themselves. 

But what Mr. Howitt really meant (as I uuderstand his paper in Folk-Lore) was, 
that the All-Father belief does not exist among the tribes near Lake Eyre, which 
practise what he calls “ Group Marriage ” ; which have the Pirrauni aud Pirraugiiru 
customs. He did not mean that tribes which have not mado “ the advance from descent 
‘ in the female line to tliat iu the male line," and have not made the advance to local 
organisation do not believe in au All-Father. Unfortunately I understood that to be his 


* Jtmrn. Anthr. Inst., Vol. XXXV., p. 320. 
t June 24,1906, Vol. XVU., Xo. 2, pp. 174-190. 
j Satire Tribes vf Sosth-E^ Australia, p. SOO. 
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lueniiiug, niul wrote* tliot Mr. Ilowitt “lies stranpcU' forgotten his own army of facts 
“ . . . Ijis general statement is thus opposed to his own collection of facts.” 

As has Ixjeu seen I w'as quite in the wrong, and I do not clearly understand now 
whether or not Mr. Howitt holds that the All-Father belief though not found among 
many tribes with male descent and local organisation, is concomitant with, or the result 
of, advauce as early as would be that impliol in the absence of what he calls “ Group 
Marriage.” Perhaps I need not say that niy misrepresentation was not iutcotionul; 
my own experience shows that raisiindcrslandiiigs are very common among writers on 
these difficult subjects. A. LANG. 

REVIEWS. 

Australia. van Gennep. 

Mythes ct Liyamlcs iVAiistralie. Par Arnold van Goniiep. Paris : Guilmot, Qft 
1906. Pp. cxvi -h 188. 23 X 14 cm. Price 10 fra. 

Monsieur van Gennep, observing that there Ls no adequate Itook in French on the 
Australian tribes, has published an annotated collection of their myths and legends, 
preceded by studies of the race and its culture; of the two systems of reekoning 
lineage—on the spear or the spindle side ; on their ideas about the causes of pro¬ 
creation ; on their exoteric and esoteric religious beliefs ; and on the historical and 
sociological value of their traditions. M. van Gennep also wrote u chapter “ Snr les 
“ rapports du systeme dc classes et da totemisme” ; but, ns his opinions proved to bo 
almost identical witli my own (in The Secret of the Totem, 1905), ho ha-s suppressed 
this part of his work. This is to bo regretted, as my Imok is less commonly rend in 
France than the works of Alexandre Dumas. 

The chief soitrces of M. van Gennep are Brough Smyth, Carr, the two famous 
books of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, Mr. Hewitt’s recent volume, and the studies of 
Dr. Rotli. Of Mrs. Percival Stow (Mrs. Lniigloh Parker) the two volumes of Legendary 
Tales are most used ; the Euahlayi Tribe arrivetl late on the scene. As the talcs were 
meant rather for children than for stiulouts, they do not come up to 51. van Gennop’s 
scientific standard. 

Omitting, for considerations of space, the chapter on Australian ethnology and 
matorial xopirtla, I turn to the “systems of filiation.” I have alw'ays agreed with 
Mr. Tyler, 5Ir. Howitt, and with Mr. J. G. Frazer, in the opinion that, where tribes 
“ are wavering between male and female descent .... we may be sure that such 
“ wavering marks a transition from fcinalo to male descent, and not conversely ” 
(Frazer, Totemism, p. 76). This was not doubted by British authorities, till it 
was desired to prove that the Arunta are “ primitive.” They have male descent of 
“ class ” ; to make them primitive it is necessary to suppose that male is as primitive as 
female descent. This necessary step is therefore taken. 

M. van Gennep observes that the Dieri, with female de.scent, are as advanced, in 
other respects, as the Arunta with male descent; and that the two systems are not a 
note of progress. Certainly they are not a note of general progre.'js. The Piets, with 
doscont in the female line, were an irou-iisiiig and agricultural people, infinitely superior 
to the Arunta, with descent in the male line; on these facts I have always in.sisted. 
Nevertheless I maintain that, as regards this particular point—tracing of lineage—the 
progress is from reckoning in the female to reckoning in the male line. 

M. van Gennep, on the other hand, says, “ I think that ‘ primitively ’ some tribes 
“ followed one, others the other system, and that it is by the infiltration of foreign 
“ customs coiisequeut on compromise, at points of contact” (as when Urabunna, with 
female, and Arunta, with male descent, intermarry) “that we can best explain the 
traces of uterino filiation in societies essentially founded on male filiation, and rice 

• Jourit. Afithr. hat., ut myra, p. 320. 
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“ wrsa ” (p. xlv). Where are the traces of male descent among tribes of female 
descent ? If this were the cose, the Arnnta (male descent) iuternoarrying with the 
Urabiinna (female descent) should show most vestiges of female descent; while the trihes 
north of the Kaitish, not intermarrying with, or in any contact with tribes having female 
descent, should show le/ist. Precisely the reverse is the case. I am unable to see that 
the Aruiita have any certain traces of female descent, bat the tribes north of the 
Kaitish, to the sea, respect the maternal almost equally with the paternal totem ; and 
inherit property in the female line (Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes, pp. 523, 524). 
The reverse is the case with the Arunta (pp. 615, 616). (For respect to the mother’s 
totem, cf. p. 166). Messrs. Spencer and Gillen do not explain the very rare cases in 
which members of tribes north of the Kaitish are not of the paternal totem. Facts show 
that there is little if any trace of maternal descent among the central tribes, who are in 
constant touch with tribes of female descent, while north-central tribes of male descent, 
not in contact with or “compromising” with tribes of female descent, have the strongest 
possible survivals of descent in the female line. This seems fatal to M. van Genuep's 
theory of contamination. Again, when a Dieri father, with female descent, “ gives ” 
his own totem to bis son, he is not imitating the Arunta, who do nothing of the sort. 

M.van Gennep attributes much influence in this matter of descent to native ideas of 
procreation. But Mr. Howitt’s south-eastern tribes reganl the father as the sole cause 
of birth, yet reckon descent in the female line. Their ideas of procreation do not load 
them to reckon in the male line (Journ. Anthr. Inst., 1-884, p. 502 ; Native Tribes 
of South-East Australia, pp. 283, 284). 1 quoted these statements of Mr. Howitt's in 
Secret of the Totem (pp. 191, 192). M. van Gennep cites me for these facts (p. Ixiv), 
and then says that my remarks are “ based on the silence of some observers.” The 
criticism is unintelligible to me. M. van Gennep says that I “give no direct proofs ” 
(p. Ixiv, note 1), and, in the text of the same page, cites iny direct proofs, derived 
from Mr. Howitt’s statements, “ two passages which escaped my notice,” observes 
M. van Gennep. He then (on the next page) says that “ Mr. Howitt’s silence proves 
nothing,” though he has quoted what Mr. Howitt says on the subject. Speech is not 
silence ! I am nnfortnnately unable to understand these logical methods, and I suspect 
that, in looking over his work after the appearance of mine, M. van Gennep has made 
some confusion. But my own dulness of comprehension may be to blame. 

M. van Gennep tlien argues that the Australians, even of the east, hold that 
“procreation is not necessarily and solely the result of coition” (p. Ixiv). I do not see 
how this can he true of the south-eastern tribes, which, says Mr. Howitt, “never for 
“ a moment feel any doubt, according to my experience, that the children originate 
“ solely from the male parent.” The East Queensland tribes described by Dr. Roth, 
whose work I have not yet seen, attribute birth to the entrance of a spirit into the 
mother. I am ready to suppose that, like most peoples, including the Highlanders with 
their “ Son of the Bones,” Mr. Howitt’s tribes admit the existence of supranormal 
conceptions, recognised as such. This does not aflect the question. To the Arunta an 
ordinary birth, with no spirit reiuoarnating itself, would (it appears) seem a miracle; 
their philosophy causes this opinion. To other Australian tribes, a birth not the result 
of the making of a spirit child by a “ divinity,” might seem a strange exception. 
But, to Mr. Howitt’s tribes, the marvellous exception wonld be a birth not due to the 
human father. 

On page Ixv, M. van Gennep bases an argument on the existence of early signs of 
pregnancy. He forgets that they are not recognised as symptoms of pregnancy by the 
Arnnta, as far as our information goes, and so are out of the argument. 

As to tlie non-primitiveness, in social organisation, of the Arunta, my arguments 
are good, I think, as against those who at once assert that the Arnnta are primitive, and 
also that they have reached the fourth or fifth of several ascending stages of progress 
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illustrated by various Australian tribes {Journ. Anthr. Inst^ Vol. XXXV., 1905, 
pp. 315-337). M. van Gennep advances the singular hypothesis that perhaps the 
Arunta have no phratry names, not because they have forgotten what Mr. Spencer 
justly calls this very archaic feature, but because they have not yet crcateil the names ! 
(p. xxxiv). Now tlie tribes in the least complex stage known to us invariably possess 
phratry names. These names only disappear as class names multiply from four to eight* 
Nobody can seriously suppose that the Arunta evolved eight class names, yet never gave 
names to the two “ primary exogamous divisions,” as all the least complex trills did. 

M. van Gennep concludes that my arguments “against the central position of 
Mr. Frazer” are valueless. I am constrained to feel unmoved by M. van Gennep’s 
opinion of my arguments, because, I regret to have to prove, he does not appear to 
understand the facts. The great Arunta peculiarity, of course, is that they, with the 
Kaitish tribe, may, and that, unlike the Kaitish, they often do, iniirry within the totem 
name. The question is, are wo to regard this freedom as primitive, with many authors, 
or as a late mollification, with myself ? 

M. van Gennep settles that problem by saying that the Arunta freedom ouce 
existeil, acconling to legend, but does no longer exist. “ To marry a woman of his own 
“ totem is strictly forbidden to an Arunta nowadays ; the prohibition exists not only 
“ among the Arunta but also among the other Australian tribes” (p. 14-1, note 3). I 
need only quote in reply Messrs. Spencer and Gillen Tribes of Australia, 

p. 73), “In the Arunta tribe there is, nulike most Australian tril>es, no restriction 
whatever so far os totems are concerned.” 

“ £t M. Long de triompher,” writes M. van Gennep about another case, in which 1 
thought I had rather the better in an argument. Certainly I am surprised that a critic 
so acute docs not know the central fact, tho unique Arunta license to marry within the 
totem. But I go on with my observations on a book not immaculate, but very interesting. 

On p. xcviii M. van Gennep might have cited Secret of the Totem, pp. 76-78, in 
place of an earlier draft of my ideas in Max (1904, No. 44). The case is more clearly 
put in the Inter exposition. My conjecture (it is no more) is that the Arunta found 
stone churinga nanja in the burial places of an older |>cople ( OhnanikiUa), and having 
alreaily their theory of Alcheringa reincarnation, supposed that the Alcheringa spirits 
were especially attached to the stone amiilot.s, of which we have many neolithic examples 
in Europe and America. But, I asked, are the Okuanikilla a kind of cemeteries ? and I 
pined for e.xcnvation. 

M. van Gennep here raises (p. xcviii) the objection, “ Do the Arunta regard the 
“ Oknanikilla as tho final resting place of Alcheringa men's bodies 'i ” How can 1 
explain legends of the Alcheringa men living and moving under earth ? M. van Gennep 
has perhaps forgotteu Northern Tribes of Central Australia, p. 123. At each 
Oknuuikilla the Alcheringa men “ went into the ground,” and of each such man “ the 
bodg died.'' 1 did not speak without authority. “ Et M. Lang de triompher ! ” 

M. van Genuep greatly amazes me when be says that the late Mr. Atkinson, in bis 
Primal Law, advanced, as the origin of exogamy, the theory of an original “ instinctive 
repulsion” between near kin (p. 116, note 1). Nothing was more remote from 
Mr. Atkinson’s mind, as his readers are well aware. His theory is that the jealousy of 
the ancestral sire originally forbade unions within tho domestic circle. Mr. Atkinson 
did not “ live in Nonvoile Califoruie,” unless that be a name for New Caledonia, and his 
intellect was not, as is suggested, reduced, on this question, to the level of the Australian 
black fellow, though I cannot roe that a legend here cited exhibits even them as having 
the idea so strangely attributed to Mr.Atkiusou. The whole passage (p. 116) completely 
puzzles me. 

I have dwelt on points of difference between M. van Gennep and myself, and have 
by no means exhausted them. But his work, whether he is occasionally in error or not, 
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is of tbe Iiighest interest an«1 value, both for the general acuteness of his criticism, and 
for the convenient corpus of legends and myths which he has compiled and annotated. 
That Biiinme is a collective name for mythical ancestors I shall 1)elicvo when I believe 
(as Blas-s says concerning Homer) in a many-headed hydra. But space forbids mo to 
enter on this theme (pp. 93-95, note 3 to p. 93). ANDREW LANG. 

Religrion. Dulaure: van Gennep. 

Des Divinites giniratrices chez let Ancient et Us Modernes, par J. A. DnJauro ; Qn 
avcc un chapilre complimcntaire par A. van Gennep. Paris, 1905. 8vo. 00 
Price 3 fr. 50. 

This reprint appears 100 years after the original work. The method of Dnianre 
is far from commendable, bnt an antidoto is sapplie<l by M. van Gennep in his comple¬ 
mentary chapter. Ho shows therein that the rites and customs classified together 
indiscriminately by Dnianre as phallic worship may have very different origins, some 
of them being purely magical and feenndative, others unconnected with the idea of 
fecundation at all, while a third class comes under the head of votive offerings and 
may have as little to do with magic as with religion, or at any rate, sexnal cnlts. 
Dnianre was an enthnsiast and his book brings together much curious information ; 
its value lies no less in its importance os a contribation to tbe history of morals than in 
its anthropological significance. N. W. T. 


84 


Sweden: Physical Anthropology. Piirst. 

SkclcUfgnd i jamUSndska gra fvar frdii den yngre jarnaldcrn. By Carl M. 

Fiirst. Vnier, 1905, pp. 372—401. 

In this paper, contributed to Vmer, Professor Fiirst of Lund gives an account of 
some skeletons dating from the younger Iron age (say, about 1050 a.d.), or what may 
also be called the Viking period, though that name is, perhaps, not very appropriate, n.s 
Jilmtland, the scene of the find, is an inland province. The discoverer was Dr. Knut 
Kjellroark, the locality Kdstahamraar. Of the several burials examined two yielded 
very perfect male skeletons, and of these, and of one female one. Professor Fiirst gives 


lerous and precise measurements. I extract a few of these:— 




M. 1. 

M. 2. 

F. 

Maximum glubello occipital length 

- 

191 

182 

182 

„ breadth 

- 

139 

143 

128 

Basibregmutic height 

- 

137 

133 

122 

Ear height ... 

- 

119 

118 

— 

Circumference (horizontal) 

- 

528 

524 

498 

„ (transverse) 

- 

312 

320 

305 

„ sagittal, nasio-inial 

- 

337 

320 

810 

„ „ nasio-opistbial 

- 

383 

367 

360 

Basiuasial length 

. 

99 

103 

97 

Facial lengths ... 

- 

ni9 

1 71 

117 

73 

— 

Breadth-index - . - 

- 

72-8 

78-6 

70-3 

Height-index - . - 

- 

71-7 

76-9 

67- 

B'acial-iudex (Kollman) - 

- 

90-3 

88-? 

— 

Upper facial (Kollman) - 

- 

54-3 

54-9 

— 

Nasal-index ... 

- 

44-2 

47 2 

— 

Orbital-index ... 

- 

825 

82-5 

81-6 

Capacity (with millet) - 

- 

1,395 

1,550 

1,245 


Length of bones in M. 1 : clavicle (mean), 154; humerus (r. and 1.), 345 ; radii, 
266, 261; ubte, 281, 277 ; femora, 467, 4^ ; tibi®, 393, 394. 
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The stature «leduuible by Maiiouvrier’s tables, from F, T, H, and R, is 1,694 nun. 
= 66’67 iuches. 

On iny plan of adding 33 centimetres to thrice the length of tlic femur it would 
be 1,730 mm. =: nbont 5 feet 8 inches. 

I think the first male skull is probably thicker than the second, «s well as more 
dolichoiis. Predictions of the capacity come out as follows :— 



Manouvrier. 

j Pearson and fxic. | 

1 

Bodfloc. 

1 

Weicker. 


— 

lObls. 

G. K. 

4* 

' c. 

1 

I D. ; 

1 ! 

Mean. 

JI. 1 - 

-1-9S 

m 

+95 1 

-t-97 

1 

i +12.5 

+114 

j +123 ' 

+118 

M. 2 . 

—40 


-93 1 

1 

-52 1 

1 

' -47 

1 . 

i ! 

-49 

Total error 

1 I3.-> 

18G 

188 ! 

1 

1 

m 1 

1 

1-7 i 

1 ir.i 

1 

j ,r4 1 

1«7 


Ilcre Mnnoiivrier comes ont best, with 118 and 115 as divisors in the two cases; 
the otliors follow in the order—Weicker, Beildoe, Pearson—but with no great intervals 
between them. The average capacity of Swedish conscripts, according to Pearson and 
Lee's formula, and allowing 119 as eiu- height (os in these old Jiimtland skulls), would 
bo 1,428, whioh seems small; by Pcarsou's lObis formula it would be 1,442. By 
ManontTier’s plan, if we allow 10 mm. for the thickness of integuments, 137 (ns in 
M. 1) for the bnsibregmatic height and 115 ns divisor, we get 1,537, or with Pearson's 
estimate of the thickness (11 mm.), 1,518. Furst's own measure of thickness 
(8'25 mm.) in fourteen subjects would give a still higher caimcity. The niean length 
aud breadth of Swedish conscripts' heads, on which these computations are Itascd, are, 
according to Retzius and Fiirst, 193 and 151. In thirty'iivo Swedish sailors I my.xelf 
got a little more, viz., 194 and 153, and from my other measurements of the same men 
deduced a probable capacity of 1,491 ccin., which is, I have little doubt, not far from 
being correct—not far, that is, from what might be gotten by an expert measurer 
following Flower's process exactly. 

Weicker is one of the too few men who have measured the capacity of the skulls 
of many nations, though not iu very many cases. lie puts the capacity of the Swedes 
above that of the Russians, of whom be inea-sured fourteen. Professor Pearson, without 
giving any reference or authority, lately asserted that the Russians had the largest 
heads iu Europe, with an apparent implication that they were intellectually inferior ; 
and Weicker found that not only the Swedes, but the English, Scutch, Irish, French, 
Germans, Italians, Finns, C'zechs, Poles, .Jews, and Turks, all surpassed the Russians 
in this particular. Barnard Davis, however, on whom {jossibly Pearson may have 
relied, put the English, Russians, aud Dutch close together in cai>acity, only surpassed 
by the Germans, Frisians, and Merovingian Pranks. I am igiiorunt of Broesike's 
estimate. Zografs figures from Northern Muscovy (Kostroma, Yaroslav, Vladimir) do 
certainly iudicate large size. 

Gustaf Retzius, in Crania Sueciea Antiqua, gives material which, if it might bo 
taken without qualification, would iudicate thut the modern Bwedes have somewhat 
degenerated iu head-size, and especially in leugth, without material alteration in breadtii: 


Stone age 

• 25 ms. 

L. 187-46 

B. 141-2 

U. (15) 

138-1 

Bronze age 

- 12 ms. 

L. 192 

B. 139-8 

H.(10) 

138-6 

Iron age 

- 16 ms. 

L. 189-1 

B. 140-6 

H.(13) 

139 


• In my Ko. 4 formula for the skull, 82 C. 1 is taken as the 8taiulanl,au<l O'S per cent, allowed for 
every degree below that. 
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Id the followiag computations I have allowed 120 for oar height (which is not 
available), have estimated Mnnouvrier’s divisor at 230 (115), and have used alternatively 
Pearson’s estimate of thickness of integument (11 mm.) or Furst’s (8‘25) or a com¬ 
promise of 10'). I have reduceil Manouvrier’s results by 3 ’3 per ceut. in order to bring 
them to the standard of Flower. It should be kept in mind that these ancient Swedish 
skulls are probably in some degree the result of a natural selection of the thickest and 
most enduring, and that in the modem heads the ear height is conjectural, though based 
on known skull heights :— 


Swedes. 

1 

1 

1 Manouvrier, 

1 Divisor 115. 

1 

Lee, 1 

lObls. I 

Pearson and 
Lee. 

1 

Welckcr, i 

c. 

1 

Stone age • • • i 

■■ 

1,503 

1,476 

■m 

Bronze age - . . 



1,493 

1,6,32 

Iron age . - . 

Modern;— 

1,542 

1,603 

1,483 

1,618 

Fiirst’s estimate of thicknesR 

1,607 

1,483 

1,464 

1,477 

Lee’s estimate of thickness - 

1,446 

1,462 

1,486 j 

1,434 


JOHN BEDDOE. 


Anthropology. Nicholson. 

Man : or Proftlemt Ancient and Modem relating to Man, with Guesses at nr 
Solutions. By William T. Nicholson, B.A., Vicar of Egham. London : Swan, 03 
Sonnenscheiu and Co., 1906. Fp. xix -f 238. 22 x 14 m. Price 3s. 6d. 

The oft-quoted saying of the old farmer in Terence’s Self Tormentor, “ Homo sum, 
humani nihil a me alisnum ptUo," has not been adopted as the motto of this journal, 
otherwise an extended notice of the miscellaneous contents of this book might fall 
within its province. That being so, the reverend author will not expect an opinion 
from us on the success or otherwise of his settlement of the problem of “ the ubiquity 
of the Devil,” or of “ the differenco between the moment after death and tlio moment 
after the resurrection in point of happiness,” or of “ the risk of compromise of truth in 
Chnrch Congresses.” These, and a moss of other subjects oddly place<l on a common 
level, make up the first portion of “olla podrida ” of which the volume is constituted. 

Nor can we get to close quarters when reading Part II., which deals with “ Human 
Nature Solitarily and Socially.” Our standpoint differs fundamentally. Mr. Nicholson 
assumes that man’s place in the organic kingdom is unique; that there not only is an 
animal psychology as well as a human psychology, but that there is no break in 
continuity between these, are facts foreign to his knowledge or couception. A study 
of the works of Tylor, Lyall, Westemarck, and of the sociological portion of Herbert 
Spencer’s Synthetic Philosophy, would modify, if not reverse, the attitude adopted 
towards ethical and cognate questions, although it might not help the solution of one 
of the problems put: “ What are the qualificatious necessary to make a capable 
chairman ? ” 

In Part III., which treats of “Man Nationally and Ecclesiastically,” the death of 
young officers is discussed; that of candidates for Holy Orders, although this surely 
an “ ecclesiastical ” problem, having been considered previously. The book, well- 
meant, but ill-conceived, gives the impression of manufacture from commonplace jottings 
blended with snippets from sermons, and the best that can be said for it is that it may 
here and there stimulate thought, although with results unlike those suggested by the 
author. E. C. 

PaiNTED BT £trb axo SpoTTnwooDB, His Majesty's Printers, East HanUuK Street, E.C. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Solomon Islands. With Plate I—J, 

Decorated Shields from the Solomon Islands. 

Partington. 

In addition to the two shields from the Solomon Islnnds in tho Camhridge Museum, 
figured and described bj Baron von Hiigel in Max, liKK), 21, 1 know of the existence 
of only two similar specimens, both of which arc without a lucidity—one is in the 
Montrose Museum, and a second wn.s, a short time ago, in the bands of a dealer. 

Baron von Hiigel locates tho wicker-work shields as coining from Florida, but 
Dr. Cwlrington p. .105) says that “tho shield in use in Floriihi is not 

“ made in that inland.’* They are, in fact, manufuctnred by tho bushmeii of Guadnlcanar, 
where they piuss us currency. Fraui there they are traded uway to other islands to the 
weslwanl, where some, at all events, are decorated to suit tho fashion of the locality or 
the taste of tho purchaser. 

Tlio Florida shield [Imvi] figured by Brenchley {Voi/age of tho “ 
p. 281), and now in the British Museum, i.s an instance of this, ns well as that in tho 
Bishop Museum, Honolulu, figured by Professor Brigham in tho Muxeam .Vetnoirs, 
Vol. If., No. I., p. 17, l>oth of which owe thuir origin to Goadalcnmir. 

Mr. Woodford in A Nnturalhl among the Heart Hunterx, p. 114. figures a native 
of Aula, Gundalcanar, with his wicker-work shield ; this plate has l>oen used in 
The Diicovery 
of the Solomon 
Istanrls, Hak¬ 
luyt .Society, 

1901, but unfor¬ 
tunately wrong¬ 
ly attributed to 
Ulawn. 

The rattan 

loops mentioned rio. I.— back op sbield a. 

by Baron von 

Hiigel are tbo original fastenings for the handle before the shield waa transformed into 
its present condition, and the thin plate of turtle shell has taken the place of the broad 
strips of leaf usually found on shields from Guadalcannr. Gundalcanar is the easterly 
limit of the shield, we must therefore look to the we.stcm islands of the group for the 
locality of tbo Cambridge type of decoration. 

In the British Mu.senm is a shield of bark (Plate l-J., Fig. A.), rectangular in form, 
bent inwards in a regular curve, and strengthened at the liack with a stout piece of rntlaii, 
tied by strips of the same material to parallel cross braces, exactly corresponding to 
those on the Cambridge shields. The face of the shield is coloured rod and black ntid 
ornamentcil with lines in relief, forme<l by square pieces of pearl shell, some slightly 
notched, set in a black resinous composition, forming a rectilinear decoration. The 
figure which appears in the Cambridge shields is also present in a somewhat rudis^ntary 
form in the British Museum specimen. In this case the decorator hits made the oniliuc of 
the face asymmetrical, and consecincntly has been forced by lack of spttco to depict only 
one eye and one earring, tho remaining portion of (he figure has disappo^ed into the 
long central liue with short cross pieces coloureil red. The measurernents are us 
follows : Length along the curve, 3 feet inches ; width, 7^ inches. * 

This shield is also without any locality, but has been queried as coming from 
Rubiaua Lagoon ; the natives of this district are noted for their decorative work in the 
inlaying of shell on a blackenetl foundation, and Mr. Woodford {op. cit., p. 16.5) 
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meutious the fnct of Rubiana natives using wicker work shields. In the Austmlinn 
Museum, Sydney, isawoodeu shield {Album, Third Series, pi. 32, No. 7) blackened and 
inlaid with pearl shell evidently from this locality. 

There is in the Pitt-Bivers Museum at Oxford the ouly other carved rectangular 
shield which I have ever seen from these islands (Plate I-J., Fig. B). The structure 
is identical with that in the British Museum, and the ornamentation is similar, though 
simpler. The treatment of the head of the conventional figure is interesting. In this 
specimen the asymmetry exhibited in the British Museum shield is exaggerated, and it 
would almost appear that the full human face wore on the way to becoming the profile 
of a bird. For the coloured sketch of this specimen I am indebted to the kindness of 
my friend, Mr. Bulfour, keeper of the Pitt-Rivers collection. 

I must tlinuk Baron von Hiigcl for so kindly pointing out an evident clerical error 
in the Album. J. EDGE-PARTINGTON. 


Totemism. Lang:. 

The Totem Taboo and Exogamy. By Andrew Lang. q’j 

It is amusing to find an aching void in one's own cherished theory. Of 
and I think that I am in a position to confute myself, as regards the effect of the 
totem taboii in producing exogamy. For long I have supposed that marriage withiu 
the totem was originally prohibited as (lart of the general totemic taboo, “ touch 
“ not, taste not, handle not,” use not your own totem, or anything that is his. So 
considered, a woman of your own totem was sacred to you, like a sister. Union 
with her was an offence to the totem. 

I now see that my theory is probably wrong. For example, the rules do not 
prodnee avoidance between persons of the same totem, as might be expected if my 
theory were correct. But such a mle wonld have been so very inconvenient that 
it might soon become obsolete. It is a far stronger argument against my hypothesis 
that, as a mle, an offence against a taboo is automatically punished. 

Mr. Fraser has collected, in his Totemism, many coses, from many peoples, in 
which the eating by any person of his totem is automatically punished by disease, 
miscarriage, births of children in animal shape, or even natural death. But he 
mcnlious only oue case, that of the Navajos, in which persons marrying withiu 
their totem are automatically punished, in their own persons, by disease and death. 
I have found no other example of the automatic workiug of the totem taboo in 
cases of breach of totemic exogamy. 

Mr. Frazer has recently suggested that exogamy may have been instituted to 
prevent marriage between brothers and sisters (uterine, it seems), “ because they 
“ wore believed to be injurious to the persons ^vho were engaged in them . . 

But (1) the primary exogamous rule prohibits many persons who are not brothers 
and sisters from intermarrying. (2) If the supposed injury ouly visited the persons 
who break the rule, their ofifence might have becu left to the automatic working 
of the tabou, as in the case of totem-eating. To my knowledge, that offence, if 
committed by adults, is nowhere punished by human law; and the rule against 
totem-entiog bns become obsolete among some Australian tribes whether of female or 
male descent. 

On the other hand, Mr. Frazer collects mauy cases in which marriage within 
the totem is punished with death, by human law. The offence, therefore, obviously 
must have been thought to entail some sort of supposed danger to the community, 
not to the individuals concerned; it would not, therefore, he left to the automatic 
penalty of an infringed taboo. Unman law, of course, may step in to aid the 
aggrieved totem, but, to me, to marry a girl of your own totem does not seem uearlr 
* FurtuigUly Ueritu', September, 1906, p. 401, also pp. 457-460. 
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60 much of an injury and insult to him, as to kill and cat one of his species. Yot 
that dire ofifence is left to the totem to punish, by disease, nnnatural births, and 
miscarriages ; or is even committed with safety, and without human disapproval. 

To myself, then, it seems that my hypothesis—iutertotemic marriage is forbidden 
ns part of the toteroic tabou—must be erroiicons. At present I see no reason why 
marriage within the totem should such a crime agnimt the eomwunitg that law 

punishes it by death, except on the lines of Mr. J. J. Atkinson’s theory, given in 
his Primal Law. The primal law, ho says, was that of the bruttvl or semi-brutnl 
sire, “no marriages, except for myself, within my crowd”; the sire's motive Iming 
jealousy, ns among some birds and the higher mammals. This rule, I would 
suggest, persists as men advance, and tho camp, or group, comes to bo delimited 
by its name, animal, vegetable, or what not. The primeval penalty, death, was at 
first necessary to preserve tho cohesion of the group, which otherwise would have 
been broken up by internal feuils of jealousy. Thit is the danger l)y which tho 
early community was threateued in the case of sexual unions withm the name. Tho 
draconic law has survived its original cause—the self-preservation of tho group. 

That I have hitherto been wrong in this part of my hypothesis, few will 
dispute; that my present ofibrt at an explauation is better inspired, u<it many will 
believe ; nevertheless it provides a human and iutolligible motive for the draconic 
penalty exacted from lovers who have the same totem ; and explains why and how 
their misdeed involved danger to their community. 

In the case of the Navnjos, and any other peoples, if any there be, who think 
that marriage within the totem is automatically followed by disease or death, it is 
plain that the opinion cannot be earlier than the rise of tho name-giving object to 
the rank of a sacred object, a full-blown totem. ANDREW LANG. 


Africa : Rhodesia. Andrews. 

Note on the Webster Ruin. By E. M. Andrews. qq 

This ruin was first discovered by Mr. Duubar Moodic on his arrival from UU 
the Free State in 1892. It was rediscovered some ten years ago by Messrs. J. and W. 
Webster on tho outskirts of whose farnv it is situated, and I am greatly iudobted to 
these gentlemen for their courtesy in showing mo tho ruin on tho above-mentioned 
date. The ruin is situatetl on a small kopje of no great elevation, the summit of this 
kopje forming a plateau some 200 yards in diameter, eommandiug a fine view of the 
surrouudiug country. It is in the S. Melsetter district, being about 60 miles south 
by road from the present township of Melsetter. One mile west of the ruin is the 
present kraal of “ Chikwaudn,” one of the leading chiefs of the .Shangaan people. 

The ruin is quite unlike any other I have seen in S. Rhodesia, or for that 
matter elsewhere, aud I should imagine is probably unique, inasmuch as it is within 
what is undoubtedly a sacred enclosure, the said enclosure coutaiuing a large number of 
graves. Owing to the very dense undergrowth, creepers, &c., and tho presence of two 
enormous “Mutsamru" or fig trees, growing from tho lower tier (E. side), it was 
exceedingly difficult to get exact mensnremeuts, though the measurements of tho mono¬ 
liths hcreiuafter meutioued nro quite correct. These fig trees have each a diameter of 
something like 4 in. and have done much damage on the eastern side of the building. 

The building is not circnlar, though I am iucliued to think the builders meant it 
to be so. The defect occurs on the west side, on which side is the rounded entrance. 
It rises in two tiers to the dome or small tower, and the diameter from extreme outside 


to outside, in other words from E. to W., is about 16 m. 

Tho height of the lower tier on the 8. and E. sides is about 2 m. 30 cm., the 
full back being about the same. Tlic second tier on the same side is 1 ni. oO cm. the 
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full back to tlio centre tower or dome being about 4 m. 50 cm. Tlio centre tower 
stanils at present about 1 ni. 50 cm. high and 2 ni. 50 cm. in diameter, but apparently 
some stones have fallen or been removed. 

On the west side the lower tier rises 2 in. 30 cm., and the fall kick is almut 
2 m. 40 cm. The second tier is about 1 m. 50 cm., the small tower or dome rising direct 
from this. The difference in height and fall Imck between the E. ai d VV. sides, more 
especially the fall back from the first tier ou the E. side is very visible, mi l consoquciitly 
brings the small tower or <lome more to the west side, and, therefore, out of the 
centre of the stmeture. 

On the west side, which is in the better condition, the masonry can he easily 
examined. The stones arc carcfnlly laid one on the other, and forming a decided 
batter. No attempt has been made at Imndiiig, neither has mortar been usml. The 
average weight of stones is alront 30 lbs., and they arc mostly flat. The material 
used is country rock, viz., diolito. A curious piece of building is to be noticed on the 
extreme north end of this wall. At about 8 m. N. of tlic entrance just where the lower 
tier should and apparently did commence to make the circle, an addition has been built, 
the circle conunenciug from that. This addition is about I m. 80 cm. in length and 
2 m. 50 cm. high, wiih two stones projecting ns if for steps. 

The entrance and its immediate siincnndings deserves special attention. As 
lieforo stated, it is rounded, is about 8 in. in Icugtli by 1 m. wide. It has a rise of 
alxiut 1 m. in 8 m. The steps arc large fiat stones, these stejxs coining out on the 
top against, or a little to the south of, the small tower or dome. 

Dofore tlie entrance large flat stones, weighing some cwts. have been placeil, 
apparently with the object of making walking easier, and perhaps for the sake of finish, 
these stones going hack from the entrance some 7 in. Planted among these stones, 
and exactly in front of the entrance, but standing back about 3 ro., are two monolitlis 
standing side by side, almost touching one another. Tlie larger of the two stands to 
the north, and is 2 m. 40 cm. in height, 0*40 cm. in width, and 0*10 cm. in thickness. 
The smaller is 1 m. 20 cm. high. O'30 cm. wide, and O'10 cm. thick. These mono- 
litlis are firmly imbedded. Almost due north of these entrance monoliths, and at a 
distance of 2 m. 30 cm. from same, stand two more monoliths almost touching, the 
larger to the north being 1 m. 70 cm. high, 0*30 cm. wide, and O' 10 cm. thick. The 
smaller to the south being 1 ra. 20 cm. high, 0'20 cm. wide, and O' 10 cm. thick, Imth 
being firmly imbeddeil in tlie ground. 

At 1 m. 80 cm. south of entrance monoliths stands one monolith 1 m. 40 cm. high, 
0‘30 cm. wide, and O'10 cm. thick, firmly in the gronud. These three sets of 
monolitlis apparently giiar.l the entrance, a passage having been used between the 
monoliths standing N and S. of the entrance inonolitbs. In fact, it is quite impossible 
to mount the steps without going between the monoliths to the N. and S. as the 
entrance monoliths are absolutely in front of the entrance itself, though standing 1»ack 
as before stated about 3 m. One of the large flat stones at the foot of the monolith 
to the south of the entrance monoliths has the Fuba game boles cut ou it, though too 
much worn to count their number. 

At about 7 m. S. and E. of the entrance monolitlis is a large grave facing 
£. and W. with monolith at E. end of same, this monolith being 2 m. 40 cm. in 
height. O'20 cm. wide, and 0*10 cm. thick. Also a small monolith projects from 
among the stones on the grave (on the S. side of the grave). On the N. side of 
this grave another large monolith is lying, having apparently fallen from its position, 
thongh one end is still among the stones on the grave. 

At 5 m. north of the entrance monoliths another large grave facing N. and S. 
is found, with large monolith at the N. end. This monolith has also fallen, thongh 
again its end is among the stones on the grave. It is about 3 m. in length 
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0 ■ 50 ctn. wide and 0 * 10 cm. thick. All the largo mouolitUa before meutioned are cut 
out of diorile, and are ehapelj, in fact far more so than any I have seen at other 
rains in Rhodesia. The smaller monoliths are of granite. 

A large number of grares are to Iw found on the plateau ; in fact, the\- arc all 
around the ruin, though, owing to the undergrowth, I was unable to examiue more 
than those already meutioned. 

The graves face any direction, and, apparently, it mattered nothing to the living 
at that time in which direction they pointed. From the length of the graves the 
bodies must have lain at full length, though I did not interfere with them. They 
are covered with heaps of stones of country rock, nearly ronuded, weighing on an 
average about 60 lbs. and have the appearance of being water worn. 

In conclusion, I cauuot but think tlio building is nothing m>re or less than a 
royal tomb, the outside graves hoing probably those of near relations. I ranch 
regret the impossibility of taking photos at present, but, even wore tho undergrowth 
and smaller trees cleared away, the enormous trees and their foliage would still keep 
ths place in semi-darkness. Tho ruiu aud its surroundings suggests to my mind 
greater age than auy Rhodesian ruin yet reported, and I earnestly hope some well 
directed work may shortly bo done upon it, which work will, no doubt, throw further 
light on the mysterious ruins of Rhodesia. E. M. ANDREW'S- 


Solomon Islands: Lord Howe’s Group. Woodford. 

Notes on Leueneuwa, or Lord Howe’s Group. By C. M. Tf’ooti/ord, qq 
Resilient Commissioner, British Solomon Islands, Local Correspondent of the Ou 
A ntliropoloffical Institute. 

This group was discovered by Lcmaire and .Schonten in 1616, again by Tasman in 
1643, and by Captain Hunter in 1791. 1 myself hoisted the Ilritish flag here in 190J 
wheu it was transferred from the possession of Germany to Ilritish protection. 1 
visited this group quite lately, for the fourth time, in April last. 

Cauoes are made of the trunk.s of large trees which come adrift during the 
N.W’, mousoou, probably from New Ireland. 

The natives use the cross weaving loom. I saw it in use. The broken warps 
are weighted at the ends with small stones to keep them in position. 

The gronp is an ntoll aud consequently nothing but coral stone exists, l)Ut I noticed 
a few hard basaltic stones used as cooking-stones, which, I was told, bad been collected 
from the roots of drift timber. 

The dead are buried ashore in well-kept graveyards. Large hewn coral slabs 
are erected over the graves, which arc covered with pure white sand and are carefully 
swept every day by the widows. 

The tombstone over the grave of the lute chief Ouila, who was in power adieu 
the protectorate was declared, is nlmut 12 feet high and 3 or 4 feet wide, and bis 
widows, although ho has been dead for more than two years, are still living in the 
ueighbourliooil of the graveyard aud sweep the gnire carefully all day. 

Turtles are kept in pits dug in tlie ground near the sea which are full of muddy 
brackish water and swarm with mosquitos {culcx) ; no anopheles n-ere noticed. The 
pits are covered with trunks of trees to keep them dork. The unhappy turtles must 
spend a most wretched life in these pits, but they are kept there for years aud are 
fed on crabs and fish. One or two plates of shell arc removed at a time from the 
living turtle and the plates oveutually grow agaiu. 1 had heanl of this twenty years 
ago, but I never saw the pits until the present visit. 

A specimen of Leueneuwa tattooing has already been publlshoJ (Max, March 
1901, No. 31). That was the common form. A more elaliorate pattern is herewith 
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reproduced. The women tvre mnch more csteosivelj tattoed than the men, but I wns 
not nble on this occnsion to secure a drawing. 

The tattooing “ needle,” “ Makau'' is made of the wing bones of the frigate bird 
Akaha.” The hammer or mallet called “ flelPi," is mode of coco-nutwood. The 
colouring medium is made from the charred nut of the Calophyllum inophyllum. 
Name of tree, Hakau." 

Tlie natives are Polynesians with a strong Micronesian admixture. 

Traditions of castaways having arrived from Nintau, Apamama, Miana, Tamana, 
and Arorni in the Gilbert Group, arc preservetl. 




Also the tradition of the arrival of castaways from a very di.stant island called 
More-ei. They were said to have been tattooed in small patterns upon the arms 
and legs. The visit of a canoe from Siksiana is also remembered as a tradition. 

Bogowea, the king of Maiaua, with two women was one of these castaway 
parties. Another, with two men and two women from Apamama, arrived at tbo 
Nukumanu group (about 60 miles north of Leuenenwa). Three of these afterwards 
moved to Leuenenwa, and my informant, a roan of fifty, remembered seeing one of 
them, a very old woman, when he was a boy. 
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The last castaways, from Tamana (2) and Arorai (2) arrived about twenty-five 
years ago, and were taken away in the Cristine in 1886. An alldno native was 
observed. 

A short list of words in the language of Leneneuwa, or Lord Howe’s Group, is 


appended:— 






Ashes 

- 

- 

Relui. 


Little 

Li’i. 

Bad - 

- 

- 

Fsio. 


Lonse - - - 

Hnku. 

Banana 

- 

. 

Huki. 


Man 

Kanaka. 

Belly - 

• 

- 

Manavn. 


Mat - 

Moinga. 

Bird 

■ 

- 

Masangn. 


Moon 

Maratna. 

Black - 

- 


Bclaa. 


Mosquito 

Namu. 

Blood 

• 

- 

Makana. 


Mother 

Kina’n. 

Boat - 

• 

- 

Sevaka. 


Mouth 

Laungokn ? 

Body 

- 

- 

Kigokamn. 


Night 

Bo. 

Bone - 

- 

- 

Heivi. 


Nose - 

Aisn. 

Butterfly 

- 

Pepele. 


Pig 

Uoc. 

Child - 

- 

- 

Eninali Hi Kamari. 

Rain • - • 

Un. 

Coconut 

. 

Niu. 


Rat 

Heiote. 

Cold - 

- 

- 

Samalio. 


Re<l - - - 

Men. 

Dog 

• 

- 

Po-e. 


Salt 

Lokai. 

Door - 

■ 

- 

Puikakoa. 


Sen - - - 

Peau. 

Ear 

- 

- 

Caringa. 


Skin 

Ingi. 

Epg - 

- 

- 

Hun. 


Smoko 

Ohu. 

Face 

- 

- 

Meisn. 


Spittle 

Savuri. 

Father 

- 

- 

Kiiiuana. 


Star - * - 

Feku. 

Finger 

- 

- 

^Inkalinia. 


Sun 

Selaa. 

Fire - 

- 

- 

Feafi. 


Taro (two varieties) 

Apoli’i and Saupu- 

Fi.sh 

- 

- 

In. 



Inpula. 

Fishhook 

- 

Makav. 


Tattooing hammer - 

Heli’i. 

Fly- 

- 

- 

Lango. 


„ needle 

Makao. 

Fowl - 

- 

- 

Mon. 


Tongue 

Lelo. 

Frigate-bird 

- 

Akaha. 


Tooth 

Nifu. 

Good ■ 

- 

- 

Ln-ui. 

: 

Turtle 

Masanga. 

Hair 

- 

- 

Uln. 

! 

Water 

Vai. 

Hand - 

. 

- 

Limn. 


Whale (Sperm) 

Kahora. 

Head 

- 

• 

Poulii. 


White 

Mningc. 

Hot 

- 

• 

On. 


Woman 

Fnfiui. 

House 

- 

. 

Vnre. 

1 

YeHow 

Felo. 

Large- 

- 

- 

Lasi. 

\ 







Numerals. 


1 . 

Kasi. 



1 

20. Luahni. 


2. 

Lua. 



! 

30. Korungahui. 


3. 

Koru. 



1 

40. Fnangnhiii. 


4. 

Fan. 



1 

50. Limangahui. 


5. 

Lima. 




60. Onongahul. 


6. 

Ono. 



{ 

70. Vikunagui. 


7. 

Hiku. 



\ 

80. Vnrungahui.. 


8. 

Voru. 



1 

! 

90. Sivonahui. 


9. 

Sivo. 



\ 

100. Quikarau. 


10. 

Sangaholu 




1000. Simaka. 
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REVIEWS. 

British Columbia. Telt. 

The Lillonct Indians. By .James Teit, edited by Fmnz Boas. The Jesup Art 
North Pacific Expedition. Vol. II., Part V. Memoirs of the American UU 
Museum of Natural History, New York City, 1906. 

This work, the most recent publication of the Jesup North Paeific Expedition, 
treats of the Lillooet Indians, n tribe occupying an area in the “south-western part 
of British Columbia” and “entirely within the coast range.” 

The tribe is composed of four bands, known as the Lillooet River band, the 
Pemberton band, the Lake band, and the Fraser River band, the latter being in the 
north-eastern part of the Lillooet territory, adjoining the Schuswaps. The entire popu¬ 
lation of the fonr bauds at the praseut time is estimated to Ite 1,600, but “ all the 
“ bands at the present day seem to be slutviy decreasing, with the exception of the 
“ Pemberton band, which for a number of years has been slightly on the increase.” 

In many respects the Lillooets resemble more closely the Tltompson Indians, 
who occupy the country to the eastward, than any other of tbs neighbouring tribes. 
There has, however, been a great rivalry between them for many years, and in 
former days there were many encounters between the two tril)e8. 

Tlie implements of the Lillooet resembled in form those of other north-west 
coast tribes. Their fish knife was a semi-lunar blade of slate: this, however, has 
been snpersedeJ by iron, which “ was first obtained partly from the coast and partly 
“ from the Sidiuswnp; ’’ probably the latter secured it from the traders of the 
Hudson Bay Company, alehongli such is not stated. Copper knives are said to have 
been used in former days. 

“The art of basket-weaving seems to be voiT ancient among the Lillooet,” and 
they “ claim that formerly roots were picked with great care, the coils were smaller, 
“ the stitches finer, and the baskets more durable and pliable.” This shows the 
art to have declined since the coming of the whites. Other forms of weaving wore 
jtractised, such as the making of mats of bulrushes, bogs of rushes and grass, as 
well as mats and baskets of codar bark. “ Sage-bark and cedar-bark clothes, rabbit, 
“ lynx, and other skins woven into robes, aprons, and breech-clouts. . . .” The 

author probably refers to the use of narrow strips of the various skins used in weaving 
the articles mentioned, although it is not clearly stated. Blanket-making is described 
in detail, and Plate YIII. show an unfinished blanket in a native loom. 

Both the ancient and modern forms of habitation are described. “Almost all 
the Upiier Lillooet livctl in semi-subterrauean dwellings during the winter,” but 
these are no longer in use. “ The Lower Lillooets had totem-polos in front of their 
houses ”; the poles, however, were shorter than those of the coast tribes. 

They “commence their year some time in November. The months are either 
“ numbered, or named after seasonal events.” The eleven moous, beginning with 
that of November, are designated by special names, the remaining portion of the 
year being considered as a unit. 

The various methods of huatiug and trapping the difierent birds and animals 
are described in detail. Likewise the salmon-fishing, which was “ the most important 
“ industry of the tribe.” 

Both bark canoes aud dug-outs were used on the lakes and streams. A very 
unsatisfactory drawing of a “dug-out used on the rivers at the preseut day is shown 
“ in Fig. 89a.” 

The Lillooets ore said to have been great traders, “The products disposed of 
“ by the Lower Lillooets to the Upper were dentalia aud other shells. . . 
Sjomo of the dentalia found among the tribes east of the Rocky Mountains may have 
been started on their eastward journey by these traders. 
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The weapons of the Lillooet were siinilar to those of the neighbouring triboa. 
'Stock.'ides were often erected around their habitations. 

The fourth section of the memoir treats of ** Games ®uil Pastimes, which 
appear to l>o similar to tliose of the Thompson Indians, nlreorly descrilKjd in a 
previous publication. 

In the next section the social organisation of the tril>e is considered. “All the 
“ Lillooet Imiids were divided into clans. It would seem that originally all the 
■“ people of one village were supposed to bo the descendants of n common ancestor. 
“ They had a single tradition relating to their origin. It seems, therefore, that 
■“ at one time 'each village community consistetl of a single clan.” Following tlii.-. 
statement the author gives an interesting account of the distribution of the classes, 
their totems, resliictions, etc. . . . “The clous used marks which repiescntcd 

“ the ancestor, or had reference to some important incident in his life. ^ 

The sixth section relates to “Birth, Childhool, Marriage and Death.” The 
seventh and last section treats of “ Keligion.” 

This i.s a most valuable addition to the literature relating to the north-west 
eonst tribes, and n vast amount of information has been crowded into loss than one 
hundred pages. It is, in fact, crowdeil to such a degree as to make it difficult nt 


times to follow the subject. 

The text illustrations, with one or two exceptions, arc cxcelleut, but not 
numerous enough to illustrate satisfactorily certain sections of the work. In addition 
to the text illustrntiaus are two full-page plates, the second of which is very 
tiusntisfnctory, as the great number of small figures are so crowded and coufnsod 
that, in several eases, it is not possible to di.stingni.sh one from the other and tell to 
which the numbers refer. BLSIINLLL, Jn. 


India. 


Dubois: Beauchamp. 


Huidit MaiincrSf Customs, nnd Ceremonies. By tbe Abbe J. A. Duboi.«,trau8- Q4 
lated from ilie antUor’s later French inmusoript and rnlited, with notes, corrections, 
nnd biograpliy by Henry K. Beauchamp, C.L.E. Third edition. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1906. Pp. xxxiv-1-741. 19 X 12 cm. Price6s.net. 

This is a thinl reprint of the AldoS Dubois’ classic Iliudu Manners, Customs, and 
Ceremonies, which now ranks as the standard work on tliosc subjects, at least in so far 
as the south of tbe Indian peninsula is concerncl. To anthropologists the valne of the 
work is well known and they will not overlook the eilitor’s wise caution that: “ Petty 
•“ local differences in civil aud religious affairs are a marked feature of Hinduism, jast as 
“ almost iniuuuerahle snh-divisions and sub-sections nnd sub-suh-sectious are a mwked 
“ feature of the caste system. Hence it is that much which is perfeclJy true of one 
“ locality is false of another, and accordingly it is impossible to describe the many 
“ details of Hindu life and character wiiliout mental reservations as to possible excep- 
“ tions. Nevertheless, there are certain broad, fiiiidameiital principles underlying these 


■“ many differences and inequalities.” . i 

Bearing these obsorvntious in mind it is perhaps to bo regretted that Mr. Beaiichamp 
should bo so ready to question his author’s facts. He is convinced that tbe Abbe must 
have misunderstood his informant in rcganl to the practice of the Nambudns m having 
a dead girl’s marriage consummated (p. 17). That the Abh6 recorded such a custom is 
Btrono’ evidence that he was told of its existence, aud it is impossible to prove that he 
was misinfonned or even to think that he really was so. Such a practice would be 
quite natural and entirely in accord with the ideas that make early marriap an 
imperative necessity. So, too, on p. 19, Mr. Beauchamp hints his scepticism. Again, 
«'hnt authority has the editor for saying that tho Abb6 was too sweeping in his 
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statements about Pariahs ? Whoa the Abbe wrate we can well believe that the Pariahs 
were with difficultj induced to coiiforin to military discipline, though the Pariah sepoy is 
now extremely well disciplined, especially in the Sappers (p; 54). Half a century or 
so ago the Masbi of the Punjab was fast degenerating into a Thug, now he is the 
Stanly recruit of our best Pioneer regiments ; and the Pariah may well have changed as 
much. All through the book (in pp. 156, 158, 161, 171, 178, 215, 275, 315, 359, etc.) 
wo learn that the Abbd’s statements are incorrect, or untrne, or misleading, or too sweeping. 
It may be so, but Mr. Beauchamp seems to take the view that the native of Southern 
India was not as bud as the Abb4, Avriting of him ns be was in 1792-1823, paiuted him, 
and he declinee to believe that be can have been gnilty of some of the cruel and 
degrading practices ascribed to him. Yet a distinguisheil Indian sohohu* admits the 
Abbd's perfect candour, and ho was, as Professor Max Muller said, remarkably free from 
theological prejudices. Why, then, should his allegations be put on one side in this 
summary fashion ? 

So much for Avbat we cannot but regard as errors of commission in Dubois’ edition. 
His sins of omission we also deplore. Since the Abb6 wrote much has been done, even, 
we believe, in the benighted Presidency of Morlras, to increase our knowledge of Hindu 
belief and custom. Yet Mr. Beauchamp rarely refers us to any definite authorities 
which supplement (or possibly correct) the Abb6’8 work. Thus Dubois mentions the 
eighteen main sub-castes of the Sudrns, which are again split up into lOK lesser divi¬ 
sions. Here a reference might have been given to sneb a work ns Nelson’s Scientijic Study 
of Hindu Lato, pp. 98-106, where the eighteen sorts of people of the right-hand castes 
are mentioned, and it is suggestetl that they include the four pure classes (i.e. the Brah¬ 
mans and others), the tAVolve mixed classes and tbo two bastard (Kunda and Golaka). 

Here Kelson appears to be at issue with Dubois, and we do not pretend to decide 
which is right—perhaps both are. But we should like to find a reference to some later 
work which would tell us what these eighteen Sudra sub-castes are. Ancient records 
in Kashmir allude to the eighteen elements of the State, and possibly investigation into 
the point would throw light on the origin of caste. Dubois again says the famous left- 
hand faction of Madras comprises the Vaisyas (traders), the Panchatas or (five) artisan 
classes and some low Sudra castes, together with the leather workers, its chief supporters ; 
while Kelson says this faction includes the Panchuta, or five guilds of gold, iron, and 
coppersmiths, carpenters, and masons, with tbo leather-ilressers and a few other 
insiguificaot castes. As to the right-hand faction, Dubois assigns to it most of the 
higher Sudra castes, while (he Pariahs are its chief support; Kelson says the “ right 
baud ” comprises “ all the principal castes of the country,” though a few of them, such 
as the Brahmaus, etc., stand aloof. Which authority is correct ? Possibly both again,, 
though it is not easy to reconcile their statements with precision. The question is ti 
large one, and we do not quarrel with Mr. Beauchamp for not dismissing it in a footnote,, 
but we quote Kelson to show that Dubois’ account canuot be accepted as final or 
universally correct. The whole subject of caste in Southern India is of paramount 
interest in connection with the euggested affinities of its peoples with the Australasians. 

Space forbids farther discussion, but perhaps enough has been said to show that 
there is ample scope for an edition of Dubois by a competent anthropologist. The 
present edition is fairly well indexed. H. A. R. 


French Colonies. Exhibition. 

The Colonial Exhibition at Marseilles. ma 

The Exhibition at Marseilles by the French Colonies and Protecteil States Uil 
is well worth a visit from any etlmologist who may be in the neighbourhood before 
it closes in November. It includes Algeria, Morocco, Central Africa and the Congo, 
Abyssinia and the Somali, Madagascar (particularly well represented), and the Indo- 
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Chinese States. A successful attempt has been made to reproduce the characteristic 
buildings of the different countries, and the weird brown mnd castle of Western 
Africa coutrasts with the brigblly-coloureil and picturesque Cambodian temples. Ouc 
of them has a high, pale grey pagoda with a gigantic face on each side, while 
others have flaming dragons along the ridge of the roof. £ach country has some 
natives in its pavilion—Madagascans, Annamites, &c.—and the exhibits arc of nn 
interesting character. Fine old carpets from the Algiers Museum, the curious 
jewellery worn in the Anr<5s, a series of ethnological photographs from Madagascar 
(including the dolmens and tombs), a full-size model of an Abyssinian dwelling and 
its inhabitants, and panels of wood most exquisitely carved in relief from Saigon, 
wore a few of the more striking objects noted in n short visit before the exhibition 
was entirely ready. A. C. B. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

British Association. Anthropology. 

Anthropology at the British Association: York Meeting, August l*t to %th, 

1906 . 

The Anthropological Section met in the Victoria Hall, York, under the Pr&sidency 
of Mr. E. Sidney Hartland. The President’s address dealt with recent researches 
on the origin of Magic and Religion, and will bo published in full in the Report 
of the British Association, York, 1906. It may be found also in The Times for 
August 7th. 

In the summary which follows the papers are arranged according to subjects, 
and the final destination of each paper, so far as it is dcterminerl at present, is designated 
in square brackets. 

Physical Anthuoi'OLOGY. 

Dr. F. C. SiiROBSALL. — Demonstration of the Methods of determining Racial 
Characters. 

Dr. G. a. Auden. — Exhibit of British Crania now in the possession of the York¬ 
shire Philosophical Society, and of Crania from Lamel Hill, York. —A very large series 
of skulls was exhibited, all from the uoighbourhood of York. They comprisetl Celtic, 
pre-Roman, Roman, and mediteval skulls, and it was purticniarly noticeable how the 
shape of the skull changed after the Norman occupation of York. Some of the Roman 
skulls had a sentimental interest, owing to the fact that the names and age of each 
were known. 

Harold Bkodrick, M.A., and C. A. Hill, M.B., B.A.— Notes on a recently 
discovered Skeleton in Sooska Care, JMtontlale. —Sooskn Cave is situated almut a 
mile beyond the village of Arncliflb and at a height of 230 feet above the river 
Skirfare. All the boues belong to one person, and were for the most part almost 
entirely buried iu stalagmite ; they were scattered along the floor of the cave over a dis¬ 
tance of about 20 feet. The skull is that of a female Celt, being of the brachyccphiilic 
typo. All the teeth are present, with the exception of the two back molars, which 
evidently fell out subsequently to death. The teeth show signs of considerable attrition 
l>cing worn flat with the loss of tho enamel in the molars; this has evidently been 
caused by eating corn ground between gritstones, the grit being loft in the flour. 
Just above the right mastoid process is a small, irregularly shaped hole, which has 
penetrated the inner table of the skull and has evidently been the cause of death. 
The blow would not prove instantly fatal, so that the woman had probably crawled 
up the cave to die, tho position iu which the bones were found precludiug the idea 
of burial. 
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Meaturements and Notes. 

Skull.—^Loupth, 168 rain.; breadth, 138 mm.; height, 129 mm. ; vertical 
index, 76 ; cephalic index, 82 ; cubical capaoitj, 1,420 cc. The mastoid processes 
are smnll, the frontal sinuses and the superciliary ridges dimiuulire. 

Observations, 

Angle of nose almost at right angles to face. Nasal septum deflected to the right. 
Hypertrophy of the left turbiunl boue. Palate high arched and contracted. Dental 
margin saddle>shape<l. 

The junction of the bnsi-occipilal with the sphenoid is obliterated, therefore the 
sknll is that of a person over the age of 24, and .os the inter-parietal or sagittal suture 
sliows no sign of commencing obliteration, it is that of one under 45. 

Tibiic.—Right and left. Length, 355 rain. They have a slight oblique direction 
downwards and outwanls ; they ore also platycncmic. The tibia in European races 
is about 22*1 per cent, of the stature ; this indicates n height of 5 feet 3'S inches. 

Humerus.—Left. Length, 318 mm. This iudicates a height of 5 feet 2*8 inches. 

Radius.—Right. Length, 230 mm. This indicates a height of 5 feet 3‘8 inches. 

Femur.—Left. Length, 431 inm. 

J. R. Mortimer.—0/» the rdalire stature of Men with Long Heads, Short 
Heads, and those with Intermediate Heads, m the Museum at Driffield. —The results 
obtained from these me.'isurcraenls were in direct opposition to the generally accepted 
views as to (be height of neolithic man. 

J, Gnav, B.Sn.— England before the English. —There is evidence derived from 
the occurrence of rough stone implements that imlicolithic man inhabited England 
for ages during the interglacial periods of the Ice Ago. No skulls of undoubtedly 
palicolithic man have been found in England. Palmolithic man disappeared from 
England and Europe towards the end of tlie Ice Age and sometime afterwards neolithic 
man entered Europe. Neolithic man corresponded with the modern Meililerraneau 
race. The Anglo-Saxons, Swedes, and other fair peoples of Northern Europe are 
apparently a variety of the neolithic race with somewhat broader heads. In the 
Bronze Ago an entirely new race settled in England. This race was brachycephniic 
and tall, and came by sea to Britain from the Eimtcru Mciliterranean and Asia 
Minor. Analysis of neolithio skulls foniul in England points clearly to the existence 
of two racial elements in the population of the island. 

Discussion on the Physical Characters of the Races of Britain. —This dis¬ 
cussion, which was of great interest, was opened by Dr. VV. Wright and Dr. Shrubsall, 
while Professor Ridgeway, Mr. J. L. Myres, Professor Petrie, Professor Sayce, 
Professor Myers, and Mr. Flenre, also took part in it. No particular conclusions 
were reached, but a general feeling was expressed that the work done tliirty years 
ago needed revision, while several of the speakers protested against the practice of 
arbitrarily basing couclusions on the measurements of the skull, and referred to the 
abuse of the term “ Celtic.” 

W. L. H. Duckworth, M.D., 80.0., M.A.— Observations made on an 
Eunuchoid" Subject in the Cambridge Anatomy School. 

W. L. H. Duckworth, M.D., Sc.D., M.A.— A Rare Anomaly in Human Crania 
from Kwniawata Island, New Guinea. —In the large collection of human crania 
brought to this country by the Daniels Expedition are thirty-five specimens from 
(he small island known os Ewaiawata, which is situated OS' the eastern extremity 
of New Guinea. Among these skulls three instances occurred of a singular anomaly, 
consisting in the presence of small but sharp spicular projections of bone springing 
from the margin of the nose. In one case they are present on both sides, in the 
•others on one side only. 
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Such a condition is cxiroiudj uncommon, and it is curions to find it witli such 
frequency in ii smali group of skulls like those from Kwaiawiita. M'o otlier s|iecimcn 
from Now Guinea in tho Cambridge Anatomical Collection (whether among the 
skulls deposited by Major Daniels or in the University series) shows the condition. 
It occurs in a skull from Now Britain, in two iiisbincca in crniiia from prehistoric 
cemeteries in Pern, and in one instance in a prehistoric British skull. 

From these observations it seems to follow thut tho anomaly cannot be rcgardc«l 
08 the peculiar product of local conditions at Ivwaiawata; for, in fact, it is nut 
absolutely peculiar to that island or even to that part of the world. Dissections 
indicate that it is due to bony deposit formed in fibrous bauds which in all coses 
exist in a corresponding situation; but wo have no kuowlolgo of the circiiroslances 
which detormiiio the transformation of tho nsunl ligamcntons tissue into Imiie, with 
the production of tho peculiar appenmnccs to which rcfcrcmco has just liecn made. 

T. 13. S.MCKTiiWAiTE.— Demonstration of Photof/raphs of Jiacial Ti/pes. 

Juitx L. Myuks, M.A., F.S.A.— Karly Traces of Human Types in the .Eyean. 
—In spito of tho admitted imperfection of tho evidence, it scorns ilesintblo to 
attempt certain generalisations from our present inforuuitiou as to the cliaractcristics 
of early man in Greek lands ; at all events, in so far as these may limit the field 
of profitublo enquiry by ruling out hypotheses already indicated as iiiitcuablu. 

I. —Broadly speaking, the results of recent work show that as far b;w:k as we 
have any evidence at all—that is, to the earlier phases of the Bronze Age—wo arc 
prohibiteil from regarding tho JEgenn ns populatetl by any purely “ Mediterrnneau ” 
type of dolichocephalic man : brachycepbnlio individuals occur sporadically all over 
the area of observation. This proof of mixe«I physique rules out all interpretations 
of A3genu culture which regard JEgoun culture os the exclusive production of 
uuniixed “ Homo Mediterraneua," or regattl the so-called “ Achman ” irruptions in 
tho ceuturies from 1600 to 1200 ii.c. as the first occupation of ACgcan lands by nu 
alien conqueror. 

II. —Tho same data as to the presence, and (iu the later Bronze Age) tho 
increasing frequency, of brachycephalic types in tho iEgcan, when compared with 
tbo evidence a.s to the existence of very pure bmchycepbalic populations in Balkan 
lands and iu Anatolia, afibrd a strong probability, first, that these brachycephalio 
“Alpine” populations were themselves establishol in these highlands at least as 
early as the first phases of the A3gean Bronze Ago, and second, that they were iu 
competition with dolicbocephulie “ Mediterranean ” man for the possession of the sunk 
lands of the .13geau Archipelago. Indeed, while in certain islands, the Oitrlicst known 
population is typically dolichocephalic with a mosoceplialic “ margin,” in others the 
inesocephalic “ margin ” accompanies a predominantly brachycephalic type. 

III. —The ciroumstance that the great lowland steppe-region of South Russia, 
immediately adjacent to the Balkan lands to tho north-east, was peojdcd from 
neolithic to classical times by a predominantly dolichocephalic ]>apnlation, precludes 
any assumption that “ intruders from the north ” into the .Ugean must have been 
brachycephalic ; especially iu any cose in which such intruders can bo shown to 
have retained any traces of a nomad or puroly pastoral mo«1o of life. Only where 
evidence as to complexion is available can dolichocephalic remains in the North 
.Ugcan be distinguished into a probably Mediterranean and a probably intrusive 
group. 

IV. —The circumstance, already noted, that tho highlaud areas on either side 
of the .Ugenn seem to have been occupied by brachycephalic “ Alpine ” and 
“ Armeuoid ” populations as far back us our evidence goes, makes it extremely 
improbable that the brunet doliehocephalio type which predominates iu the southern 
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iEgcnn arrived there by any land roatc, either down the west coast of Greece, or 
along the south coast of Asia Minor, while its brnuetness precludes affiliation to 
the dolichooephalio types of the north. It follows that until some other mode of 
entry is demonstrated we must regard this type ns having entered tiie ^gean 
oversea from North Africa. This conclnsion is strongly supporteil by the evidence 
ns to its distribution throughout tlie Bronze Age, aud on into classical and later 
times; for it retains, thronghout, its littoral habits, and has never succeeded in 
penetrating into the interior either of the Balkan lands or of Asia Minor. iEgoan 
onltnro has spread, but not j’Egenu man: the Hellenistic peoples of Asia Minor, 
Mneedon, and Epinis are proselytes. 

y.—Under these circumstances it is reasonable to infer that, ns far back ns we 
can tntco the presence of “ Mediterranean ” man in the Ailgeaa, there existeil in the 
Ivastern Meditorrauean some sort of organised sea-power. Tlte similarity of the earliest 
yEgean boats with those of early Egypt confirms this view ; aud the admitted 
eubmorgeuce of the habitable foreshore of the Cyrenaica goes far to explain the 
subsequent unimportance of this once i>opnlou8 area. Egyptian history also affords 
more than one instance of an aggressive Libyan sea-power; aud even of such a 
sea-power in alliance with admittedly .dilgean peoples. 

T. Ashiiv, Juu., D.Litt., and I). Mackenzie. — Note on the Ethnology of 
Sardinia. 

Report of the Committee to conduct Anthropometric Investigations among the 
Native Troops of the Egyptian Army. —The results reported will be published by 
Professor C. S. Mjors in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 

Report of the Committee to conduct Anthropometric Investigations in the British 
Isles. —The Committee publish illustratious of the adult male human figure upon 
which are marked the points between w*hich dimensions are to be measured. These 
illnsirations have becu prepared by the Chairman (Professor D. J. Cunningham), with 
the assistance of Dr. D. Waterston, from the living model. The external points are 
shown on photographs of the model, on which they had been marked 1>efore the 
photographs were taken. The points on the skeleton corresponding to the surface 
snarks On the photographs are shown by diagrams placed opposite, and the name of 
each point is indicnte<l by text snrroundiug the illustrations. A provisional list of 
psychological characters has been prepared and is published herewith. For this list, 
with the directions which accomp.my it, the committee have to thank Dr. W. 
McDongnll, Wilde Render in Mental IMiilosophy in the University of Oxford. 

Ethxologv. 

T. A. Joyce, lil.A., and E. Tokdav. — Notes on the Ethnography of the lia- 
Vaha [Journ. Anthr. Inst."]. 

F. W. Knocker. — On the Aborigines of Sungei Ujong [Jount. Anthr. 7ns/.]. 

S. S. UoiiKAN. — On the Bushmen of Basutoland. —This pajMsr contained a 
summary of all that is at present known about the Bushmen. 

A. C. Haddox, So.D., F.R.S.— On the Ethnology of South Africa. —In this 
afternoon lecture Dr. Haddon dealt with the manners, customs, etc., of the diffisrent 
tribes iu South Africa which he had met duriug the meeting of the Association iu 
1905. 

S. S. Bcckman, F.G.S.— Marriage and Mating. —Condderation was given to 
the arguments of Mr. Lang and Dr. Westerraarck ugainst the idea that man was 
socialistic and free-mating iu his early days. Mr. Lang's idea that communal mating 
meant communal suckling was shown to be au erroneous detluction, because it only 
occurs iu exceptional circumstances—death of o5spring aud consequent milk-troubles. 
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Dr. Weatormarck'a idea aboat the enforcement of p.e-uaptiiil cliastitj wa» met by the 
argument that this is a tal>oo custom, indicative, therefore, of pre-nuptial unehastity. 

A theory of the evolution of marriage Tras theu given—that it has not arisen 
from the free mating of social animals, because with them the female was, for 
physiological reasons, too sparing in her acceptance. This did not satisfy the human 
male ; therefore the males banded together and raided other tribes, stole their women, 
aud made them submit or be killed. It is out of the practice of communal rape that 
mniriago has arisen. 

H. R. Rivers, M.A., M.D.— The A»tronomy of the Torres Straits Islanders. 
—The islanders of the Torres Straits group together many stars iu constellations, 
which often represent mythical persous. The constellations may in some cases be 
very largo, including many of our own; thus, the constellation Tagai represents 
the hero of this name standing iu a ennoe, holding a fishing-spear in one hand and 
a bunch of fruit in the other, aud includes the Southern Cross, Scorpio, Sagittarius, 
Corvus, and stars of Lupus and Centaurus. Another coustcllnlion, the Shark, com¬ 
prises the Great Bear, with the stars Arcturus and Gemma. 

In Murray Island was fonnd to be private property in sUirs, the two stars of a 
constellation called the Brothers (Vega aud Aluir) lieloiigiug to two men who had 
inherited them from their ancestors. 

W. H. R. Rivers, M.A., M.D.—..4 Survival of Tteo-fold Origin. —There can 
be little donbt that the close connection found to exist in many races between a man 
and his maternal uncle is usually a survival of mother-right. There is, however, 
evidence that in at least one part of the world a connection which seems to be of 
exactly the same kind may be a survival of another feature of a jirevious social con¬ 
dition. Ill India there is often a very clo.so relation between a man and his matcrunl 
uncle which becomes especially prominent during the wedding ceremonies; aud it is 
probable that this has had its origin, at any rate iu some cases, in the social 
regulation that the children of brother and sister should marry one another. Such a 
regulation involves the consequence that the maternal uncle of a man is ut the same 
time his father-in-law, either actual or potential. It is probable that this marriage 
regulation was at one time widely prevalent throughout India, though at the present 
time it seems to be chiefly limitctl to the southern part of the peninsula ; and there 
is evidence that iu some cases the part played by the maternal uucle at the marriage 
of his nephew is duo to the fact that he should by rights be occupying the position 
of father of the bride. 

It would thus appear that customs linking together two relatives which seem to 
be verv closely related may yet have very different origins, and may bo survivals 
sometimes of a previous mmlc of descent, sometimes of an extinct marriage regulation. 

T. E. Beet, B.A.— Xote on the Prehistoric Civilisation of South Italg, with 
special reference to Campania. —The nuilur discusses Professor Pigorini’s interpre¬ 
tation of Dr. Quagliati’s discovery (in 1899) of a well-marked terramarc settlement 
at Scoglio del Touno near Tarunto [I'arentum). 

A survey of the offshoots of the Villunovu culture on lioth sides of the Apennines 
snggesU ; (1) that on the eastern slope the influence of this culture, though it extended 
past Novilara to the valleys of the Pescara and Sangro, failed altogether to penetnite 
into Apulia ; obstructed apparently by the rcprcseutalivcs of the “Apulian” culture of 
the e,irly iron age ; (2) that up the valleys above-named the Novilara culture did extend 
southward and westward as far us Alfidena aud the heail-watcrs of the Volturno; 
and so came into conWet with the Campanian culture, but only late, and iu the relation 
of borrower rather than lender j (3) that the culture of Campania, though bated, 
like that of Novilara, on the lineal descendant of the ivueolilhic culture of middle 
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Italj, derirod its Villaiiovau elornonts from the north by way of Latiuin ; hut 
transmuted them eo completely that it is as difficult to believe that a Villaiioviui 
culture, supposwl by Pigorini to have existed in South Italy, passe*! southwanl by 
way of Campania, as to suppose that it penetrated by the Adriatic slope of Italy, 
It follows that Scoglio del Tonno must be regarde*! as the result of an isolated 
raid of terramare folk, not as the representativo of any widespread culture of 
“Italic" type. 

pR*)FEsson W. Ridgeway, F.B.A.— The Origin of Ike Guitar and Fiddle .— 
It has been long recognised that various stringed inslrnmonts have Iwcn developed 
out of the shooting-bow, but uo full explanation of the shape of the l>ody of the 
guitar and the fiddle seems yet to hare been given. 

The peoples north of the Alps had originally no instruroeut with a sounding- 
board, for the n*ldition of tlie latter to the harp came late. Thus the harp of the 
north and the kitliara are Imth simple adaptations of the primitive lx>w. Ou the other 
hand, Greek legend says that Honnes, the indigenous god of Arcadia, mollified the 
anger of the Northern Apollo by prescnliug him with a chelys, which Ilenues himself 
had manufacture*! out of tlie shell of a tortoise, from which the instrument took its 
name (chelys). That such an instrnmeut existed in Greece is no myth, for Pausniiios 
says that in Arcadia there are tortoises of large size, ns well adapted ns the ludiau 
tortoises for making lyres, In the tortoise-shell of sonthern lands Nature had fnruishe*! 
man with a natural sounding-lmard, whereas in northern lunds uoue was ready to hand. 
The instruments with souuding-boarils are, therefore, the product of the sonth. Guitars 
made of tortoise-shell are still commonly used in certain parts of the Mediterranean 
basin. Id addition to the tortoise-shell. Nature has supplie*! other natural sounding- 
boaitls in Africa, e.g., the gourd. Hence most African instruments have sounding- 
boards, not only the banjo and mandolin, but also more elaborate forms, such as the 
Marimba of Loamla. Now, whilst the banjo, mandolin, and bomba clearly arose- 
from the addition of a gourd as sounding-board to the primitive shooting-bow, in the 
waist of the guitar and fiddle of South Europe we have a distinct development from 
the slight narrowing or waist to be seen in the shell of the tortoise. Accor*lingly,. 
thru, the characteristic instruments of South European lands owe their distinctive 
form to the fact that man in that region had at hand the tortoise-shell with its peculiar 
conformation. 

Miss L. F. Fbsei..— On the Evolution of Design in Greek and Turkish 
Embroideries. —The material on which this paper is based has been collected and 
studied in Greek lands round the shores of the ASgeau. The embroideries themselves, 
are of very different ages and styles ; the only early dated specimen belongs to 1760,. 
but the designs show the influence of Byznntiuo art, modified by contact with Italian 
art both of the Middle Ages and of the Renaissauce, and also with Oriental styles 
brought from Asia Minor and other parts of the Turkish Empire, and even from as 
far off as Persia. Endeavours ore now being made, before it is too late, to collect 
and classify examples of the principal styles ; basing inferences only on those kinds, 
of which the place of manufacture is certain, and having regard to material, colour,, 
workmanship (e.g.y stitches), design, and the original use of the embroidered object. 

Tbe establishment of an accepted terminology of fabrics and designs must not be- 
expected nutil more work has been done in detail; but provisionally the author 
distingnishes groups which may be designated as “ Rhodian," “ Cretan," “ Turkish," 
with subdivisions corresponding with the territories such as those of tbe old Duchy 
of Naxos and Cyprus, in which the Italian influences above named are especially 
miLrked, or in which, as in the North .£gean, “Oriental” traits predominate. The- 
use of vague, popular terms such as the “style of Janina,” is to be deprecated. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

America: North-West Coast. With Plate Z. Ridgeway. 

Note on the Motives Carved on some Haida Totem Spoons and 
Pipes. By Professor IV. Ridyewni/, M.A., D.I.ill., 

Authropologistit arc familiar witli tlic elultorately carved horn sipooiis formerly 
used by the chiefs amongst the Haida of Qncoii Charlotte Island. Tlio handles of 
these spoons exhibit representations of totem animals. When kcvdiiiI iluida fainilios 
with different totems lived in the same large honso, all their totems seem to have 
been carved on the chiefs great totem-posi, whieh stoml in front of the house, whilst 
the chief himself had all their totems tattooeil on his person. In like fashion he 
seems to Lave had his chief totem and one or more snb-totems uiu-vcsl on his S|>oon 
and pipe. As on the totem-post so on the handles of their spoons, the uppermost 
figarc represents the chief totem, the lower one a snl>-totcin. They thus expressed 
by a sort of rude heraldry the totem of not only the chiofs otvn clan, hut alio those 
of the elans with wliich ho was immediately conneotod through inter-marriages. 
Although, of course, the various Haida totems arc well known through the laUmrs, 
especially of American ethnologists, there Ls at least one point of some importance 
in conned ion with certain specimens which, as far as I am aware, has up In the 
present escaped notice. My attention was called to it by n spoon in my own 
possession, for which I am indebted to the kindness of my frieod, Uev. Canon Bean- 
lands, Victoria, British Columbia, known by his excellent paper on the Ceremonial 
Use of Candles by the Chinese.” 

I will now describe the spoon (Plato K, Fig. 1). Like the rest of its class it is 
made of the horn of a species of wild goat, and measures from the tip of the handle 
to the point of the Ik)w1 about 10^ inches, the Imwl boing alwnt 3 inches aort>ss its 
widest ]>nrt. The handle and Im>wI arc made of two separate pieces of horn. The 
upper portion of the handle represents a human iignre, nude, save for a tall conical 
cap, which forms the top of the handle. At ]>re.suiit there is a slight cavity in the 
top which probably once was filled with lialiolis shell. The legs are scnijilnretl in 
the round, whilst the arms are detached from the body from ellmws down. The 
thighs and lower part of the abdomen are carefully rendered, and, its the carving is 
very skilfully exccnied, there can lie little doubt that the figure is moaut for that 
of a female, altbough the ty|ie of head-dress is generally supposed to be that peculiar 
to a chief. On the woman's chest and abdomen rests a frog or toad, which she 
clasps, whilst lior tongue is protruded downwards and touches the mouth of the 
animal. The womau’s eyes are inlaid with haliolis, as were also those of the frog, 
the haliotis being now missing from tlie right eye. There is a large piece of 
haliotis inlaid in the lower part of its back, whilst thoro was probably oneo a smaller 
piece between its shonldcrs. The woman's feet rest on the shaman's crown-like 
head-dress, which adorns the partially liumuii head of the hawk totem. The hawk’s 
heiul-dress was inlaid with seven pieces of haliotis, three of which still survive. 

What, then, is the meaning of this strange motive of a woman clasping a frog 
or toad to her breast, and at the same time kissing the creature ? Is it possible that 
in the chief type on this spoon wo liavc a represeiitalion of iJio iiuioii of a hnmaii 
ancestress with the frog or toad, from whieh a clan was supimsed to be descended ? 
Wo iiaturnlly turn to the myths of tho Haida themselves to sec if we can get any 
light from them. They believe that long ago the raven, who is one of the chief 
figures in the mythology of the Indians of tho coa.<t of North-West America, look a 
cookie from the beach and married it; the cockle gave birth to a female child,'* whom 
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tlio nivoii took to and from that union the Indiana apning. To tliia Ilaidu mj'tli 
1 will rotiim later on wlioii dcacrilting nnotlier apevimen. 

Hero, then, there ia clear oTidcnce tliat the llaida bclicvcal not oiilj in cinn 
sprung from the nnion of two animals of dilTcrent species, but also fram that of 
» male animal with a fomnlo human boing. Not unliko thin was the belief of tlio 
Osage that they were descended from n male aiinil nnil a female beaver. The annil 
burst his shell, developed arms, feet, and legs, and be<;nmc a fine tall man; after- 
wnnls ho married the beaver maid.^ lu this case the human nnccstor is the male, 
whereas in the Haida myth it was female. Again, among the Mncpii of Arizona 
the snako clan is supposed to bo descended from a woman, who gave birth to snakes, 
altliongh wo are not explicitly told that .•‘lio had a snake for mate. If wc leave 
America and go furtlicr afield, wo find that the Ka1ang,t who have claims to ho the 
alioriginal race of Java, hold that tiicy are descended from a princess, wlioso mute 
was a dog, Imt which oiieo had l>con a chief; so, too, the Uakalai, of Western 
Equatorial Africa, believe that their women gave birth to tlie animals from which 
their totem clans screrully claim descent. As the Ilaidu thus hehl that some of 
them at leu-st were sprung from a huniuii niieestress who had an animal mate, and as 
they have given us such a lavish display of their totems in tlioir carvings, wc iieod 
not be surprised at finding the rcprcscutatioos of such unions in the romuins of 
their iirt. 

Though in mmlern limes the cap of tlie tyiMj worn by the figure on my sp<iou is 
confined to chiefs, yet there seems no rcasoti why rliis cap may not have been worn 
by, or nt least a.scribeil to, the human ancc8trc.ss of the clan. In any ctisc, the fact 
remains that it is worn by a human being who most certainly is not a male. 

In the cthnographicnl department of the Ilrilish Museum there are two Haida horn 
.spoons with somewhat similar subjects. Of the first (Christy Collection, No. 9,850) 
the upper part of the hundlo represents a human figure wearing n tall cap not unliko 
that seen on my own spoon, but uot so well exccnteil (Fig. 2); tho bands and logs 
of the human figure are clearly indicated, whilst a wolfs head facing outwards covers 
the frout of the body and legs, tho chin of the human figure resting on the tips of tho 
cars of tlie wolf. As the wolf’s head covers tho front of the Ixsly and legs, tho sox 
could uot be iudicated. The lower pait of tho h<\ndle is occupied by a hear and a lium:iii 
head revcrsoil looking towards the bear; attachctl to tlie human head are two bauds 
which clasp tho forelegs of tho bear, who in turn bos iiis {miws resting on the temples 
of tho hnmau head, whilst the l>onr'3 tongue and that of tho human head are in close 
contact. The buman head has uo cap of any kind, so it is just as likely to bo that of 
a female as that of a malo. The mutual clasping of tho hour aud the liiiman being in 
addition to the contact of their tongues roudera it highly probable that the carving 
represents a conjugal relationship between them. Tho hnmau head may well represout 
a human ancestress with her bear mate. 

Tlie haudle of tho other spoon (Cliriety Collection, No. 9,852) sliows on the upper 
part of tho handle a squatting human figure wearing a short conical cap anniogons 
to those alrctuly described ; tho tongue is protruded to meet the forepart of a butterfly's 
head seen at its feet (Fig. 2). This head prevents any iudicatioii of sex in the 
hnmau figure. Under the main totem comes tho Hawk totem, and below tlmt again 
is. a sitting bear, lu tho uppermost subject wo may have reprcsoutcil the counnbial 
caresses of a humau ancestress aud her butterfly mate. 

Nor is it only on the spoons of the Haidas that such subjects are to bo foutid. 
Their elaborately carvoil slate tobacco pijies furuish quite au array of similar motives, 
in which cither an auimal or a human figure have their protruded tongues in contact, 

* J. (t. Frosor, Tnlfmi»m, j>. (». t Jlfiili !'• ». 
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or poira 'of two auiinals of different species arc seen widi tlieir protruded touftiies 
similarly joined. For instance, a line old pipe (Fig. 3) in Iho British MiiHenin (Braggo 
Collection, No. D. e. 5) shows at tlio narrow (inoiithpicce) cud a group of three 
animals; a hawk lying on its back (the upper jiortion of the head missing) with its 
beak in conbict with the latter end of a frog which clasps the bird’s lower iimmlihle 
with its feet. The frog clasps with its hands the lower jaw of a liear-like uniimd, 
whicli in its turn holds the frog by tho wrists. The tongue of one is insortesl in tho 
month of the otlicr. 

The next group is larger and more complicated ; an eagle reclining on its hack 
holds in its beak tho tail of a crayfish, which, furnishc4l witli anus, grasps tlie wrists 
of a squatting human figure who seizes the crayfish hy tlie lower jaw. Thu tongues 
are again conticcCed. A crow seizes tho head of tho luiinau figure in its Istuk, niid in 
its turn is seized by a boar wliich reclines on its back. Tho lower pnrt of the bear's 
body is grasped by a hawk, which, in a sciiii-rocliiiiiig ]>(>sitiou. partiiilly encircles 
with its wings a small wolf-likc animal, wliich grasps it by the wings. 

The thinl group conudns two figures only ; a hnmaii figure in a sciui-rccliniog 
attitude is embraced by the wings of a raven, which it grasps by tho wings, iusertiug 
its tongue in the lord’s beak. 

The final group consists of three figures : a wolf-likc nuiinal grasps a hawk by 
the wings, and presses its snuiit against tlie bird’s beak, its waist is clasiHsl hy the 
hind legs of another wolf-likc animal, which lies on its back and seizes in its mouth 
the tail of tho hawk. The fore paws of thi.s second tvolf rest upon the “ wrists ” 
of the first. 

Many similar iustaiicos arc to ho fonnd on other HaUla pipes in the same collec¬ 
tion. The reader will already have noticed that the third group, which is composed 
of only two figures, a human figure in a semi-reclining {lostiirc ciuhraced hy the 
wings of a raTen, seems to embody the well-known Haida myth cited above, wherein 
from the union of the raven with a female child are descended all the llnido. 
In this group wo have prohahly tho primeval pair from which all the clans sprung ; 
the three remaining groups, two of whicJi contain like niy spoon three figures, whilst 
one has seven, may he regarded as symbolising the intermarriages of viiriuns clans. 

As has long since I>een pointed out, there are u uunilior of Greek myths, which 
wear all the appearance of being relics of a time when at least a well-defined aniinal 
worship, if not what is generally understood by the totcinic system, was prevalent 
nronnd the shores of the Aegean. In these tales the ancestresses of certain families 
or clans arc roprcscuted as having been impregnated by gods in tho guise of beasts 
or binls. Thu most familiar of these arc the story of Kitropu visited by Zeus in tho 
form of a bull, the iiiiiou of Leda with the same divinity in tho shape of a swan, bis 
manifestation to Hera in the form of u cuckoo, and the less-known tale of his seduction 
of the nymph Phtliin in tho cinliodimcnt of a dove, a myth materialised in art uu 
certain coins of ..Egiuni in Achaitt. 

Tlie device of a raven seen in close contact with a human form on tho Haida pipe 
(Fig. 3) may well refer to au Iiulinii counterpart of the story of the Zeus-swan 
and Leila. As in the totem tales of North America and on the Haida pipes nut only 
are there representations of conjugal relationship hetweeu a pair, one of which is 
hiiinun the other beast, hut also l>ctwccn pairs of animals, so, too, in primeval Arcadia 
are met stories analogous, though not strictly parallel. Tlina a story that Poseidon 
in tho form of a stallion had dealings with Demeter who was in the guise of a mare, 
was'atttiched to tho ancient shrines of that goddess at Pliigalcia and at Gnccuin. 

Since, then, there is no ilotibt that tho carvings on a Haida chiefs ports, spoons, 
and pipes, as well as the similar objects tattoed on his body, were totems, if ever tlicru 
were such things as totems, and us some of these totem ligtircs arc ix-prcsciitcd in 
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dose scNual rclttlioiisliip, wliether they be pair* of animals of differeut. kiud*, or ouo 
1)0 animal, the other humnu, and ns the Haida mythology itself furuishes ns with tales 
of such unions, wo arc justified in concluding that the classes of motives to which 
attention has now been called represent either the origin of certain clans, who believed 
that thev were sprung from the nniou of a hnmtin and an animal progenitoi, or from 
two boast ancestors, whilst in some cases the latter class may well symbolise inter¬ 


marriages of clans with difforent totems. 

I must express my indebtedness to ray friend Mr. I. A. .Joyce, of the Ethno¬ 
graphical Department in the IJritish Mnseum, for his help in describing the subjects 
of the spoons and piim in the British Museum, to which reference has Ijeen made in 
this ptper. WILLIAM RIDGEWAY. 


Australia: Totemism. Gennep. 

R«ponse ii M. A. Lan*. (Mas, 1906, 83.) Pur A. van Gennep. qp 
A la plnpiwt do* critique* de detail qtio m’adrosso M. Lang dun* OU 
Mas, 1906, 83, je no sanrai* reiwiidro qn’en renvoyant a me* Myihes et Uffciides 
d'AuHralie ; M. Lang n’a pri* dan* obacune do me* chainc* do raisonnement* quo 
qnolqncs clement*, qn’il a de pin* presentes avec nne nuance partictilicre qni lend 


ii les deformer. 

Ain*i )non critique me reproebe, a proi>oa de donx passages de M. Ilowilt, de 
munqncr do *tiito dans Ic* idee*: jo lo pricrai de rolire le debut de mon chapitre ^ , 
pni* mon chapitre VI qni a couimo sons-titre—“ Note additionnelle,” on jo di* 
iicttemeiit (p. Ixv) ; “II est tre* regrettable q\ie M. Ilowitt n’nit pius etudie pin* 
“ it fond le* idee* de* AnstnUien* snr le* phenomeuc* d’ordre sexiicl, anxquel* il no 
“ fait qnc de* iUhi*ions fort rare*. Son silence en tout cas ne pronve rion. . . .” 
II est visible quo ce mot “silence,” iucriminc par M. Lung, m’a etc snggen- par le 
nombre et lo detail de* rcnscignemont* snr ce* ineme* snjets dn* It W. Iv. Roth, ii 
Spencer et Gillen, puis it M« K. L. Parker qni montre (The Puuhlaffl Trihe, 

p. .50-52) tpie so rctroiiveiit dan* le Snd-E*t de* id<.*e* snr la conception aimlognes it 
colic* des triims centralc*, scptentrionalo* et orieiitalcs. Metton*, pour faire plaisir 
il M. Lang, qnc “silence” doit etre corrige (lar “rclatif,” ce qni d’aillenrs, chose la 
pin* importantc jionr inoi, nc moditie pa.s la i>ortce de mos rnisonnements. 

Do memo: jo »nis fort bien quo Spencer et Gillen disont des Ancetre* de 

rAlchcringa qn’en dcscondunt sons terro “ their body dieil." Mnis ccci n’est juste- 

ment pus dit dim* les legciule*, oh I’on voit an contrairc ces mt-me* Ancctres 

Mythiqnes descendre sous tone )ionr en rcssortir pin* loin, on inontGi- an ciel. C’est 
ponrquoi je imnse jnsqn’ti pins ample informe quo dan* la phrase citcc, Si>cncer et 
Gillen out interprvte lenrs doenment*; en tout ca* tout leur passage de la page 123 
de Xatite Tribet n’est qn’une exposition gencrale a laquello je prefero retndc des 
Icgendcs olles-memes, fut-cc sons la forme arrangee son* laqnclle Spencer et Gillen 
nous les donnent (voir nia Is'oticc Uibliogrtiphu/ue). 

Je ni’oxcnse d’avoir lai.**e la coquillo Nourelle Californk, pour Nourclle Cali- 
do»ie; tout ethnographe la corrigera aisement, et pour cause. liii voici d antres, 
I), xxviii, ligne 5 dn ham, lire: lour totemisme ue pent; p. xH, lignc 6 dn bant, lire : 
dans laquclte; p. xci, ligne 5 du haul, lire : le rile conime nn »ii/lhr agi; etc. 

M. Lang s’^tonno de ma note 2, page 116. II me seinblc iwnrlant qn’exjiliqncr 
I’exogamie par la jalousie du mide on rincesto par rhorreur (aroidance), c’est faiie 
iqipel it I’instiuct, an sentiment inne, e’est-h-dire no rieu cxpliqner dn lout, mitrement 
dit: sc contenter d'uno “ explication do sanvage.” 

J’ai i’orit qwo 1*^'’ Arnnta u’ont pas do noms de phratries, cV*t pent-vtre qu’il* 
n’en ont pa* encore crec. M. Lang tronvo cette hypothcae “singular.” Mais c’est 
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I'a1>oiitis.s<.Miicnt lugiqiiu tie la question jti'iu'rak- quo je poiic: y u-i-il cii, dniis lea 
tribii!! nuHiniltciniua, I'rolulion jmr ac><nm!ii tut ions diclioioiniqiies on bion ])ar «;oii- 
vergciicoKii fait, rioii do iiioiiiH jiroiivd quo la (lii'orio irnx|ilieiitiou par lit 
aogiiiuntutioii. 

Eiitiu, ayiiiit rein lea nrticloa do M. Kriaer duns la Forlnighllif lie.rirw (Jnillot 
ct SoptoinliiX', 1905) ot Itts pages oorrospoudaiitoa do M. Liing dans T/ic Secret of 
the Totem ot dans son Introduction a The Eutthhvji Tribe dc M® K. L. I’lirkor, 
jo ]>orsistc It nffinnor quo M. Lung a tort on iitiniimint, inais qne M. Friixcr n 
miaou on soutcuniit In tluWio oouceptionniate des tottunisinca ikusiralioiis. Et jo note 
quo dnua cos ineiucs urticlos (p. 462) M. Frazer adiuot anssi umintciiaid (bicii quo 
I’liyant peiif-ctre nic on 1887, coiinnc le relcvc jVI. Lang, qni cc|itiiidaiit cninniit lea 
opiiiiona nctnollcs tie il. Frazer, of. Intradnetioii h Ettnhlat/i Tritn\ pp. xii-xiii) le 
aynclirouisuio poaaibic ties deux aysiciuca dc filiation. D'uillciirs jc no vois pas In 
m'coaaiu' dc fairo ajipel eu co debnt, ni inoinc on science, n rnpiuioii “d’aulorilcs.” 

D’uutrc« criliqnc.s tie M. Lang sent iiitcrcaaniitcs, et j’eii femi iiion profit. 

En tout cas jo fions it fnirc rcniar(|Ucr qu’il in'inijmrtnit siirtout d't'tablir, it 
jiropos dca Australieus, duua inou Introduction, dos ivgica d'nnalysc dii docuineut et 
dc lui'thode qui ])us.sont ctre d’uue application gvni'ralo on etbiiograpliic. 

AHNOLD VAN GENNEP. 


In tlic country, remote from books, I cannot hope now to compuro il. Van 
Gennep’a book and liis letter, with the authorities citctl. Hut I shall reconsider the 
questions raised tit the first opportunity with an imjtarlial mind. In the meantime 
it is plain to mo that he dc>cs not luiderstnud the theory of Mr. Atkinson iu the 
same sense as 1 do, and as the author did. Had I supitoseil that Mr. Atkinson 
explained exogamy and the customary laws of avoidanco as the result.s of “instinct” 
or “inuato sentiment,” I would not have edited my cousin's manuscript. 

A. LANG. 


England: Arohseology. St. George Gray. 

A Remarkably Thin Arrowhead from Cannin£ton Park Camp, qq 
near Bridgwater, Somerset. B)/ //. St. George Cirng. uD 

In Max, 1904, 105, a rciniirkuhly fine arrotvhead from Maiden Castle, Dorchester, 
was de.Heribcd and figured. Kcccnily a uo loss important s]>ecimeii has been found 
on the surface at Cauuinglou Park Camp. It is of such romtirkiible thinness, and 
of such a graceful and symmetrical form that I consider this 
example worthy of record also in tho pages of Max. Unfor¬ 
tunately, as in the caso of the Maiden Castle arrowhead, tho 
little implcineut is incomplete, and about one tenth of the base 
is missing; whether tho bottom wa.s rotmdod off ns shown by 
tho dotted lino in tho drawing is not quite clear; it may, of 
course, have finished with a blunt ]ioiut for more effective 
penetration into the wooden shaft of the arrow. 

Although of the leaf-shaped lyi>c, it corresponds more 
closely to the outline of an elongated pear. The incurved 
cdg<.“s of the upper portion of the blade are decidedly unusual; 

were tho edges of the tapering imint straight, tho implement would have assumed 
a form known as the “ kite-.sha|>e ” arrowhead. 

I Imre been unable to find nu arrowhcml of precisely similar outline iu any 
work on Neolithic flint iroplomcots; but near approaches to this form arc figurt'd 
by Mr. W. J. Knowles in his paper on “ Irish Arrowheails," in tho Journnl of the 
Anthropoloqienl Justitute, Vol. XXXIII., 1903, F'igs. 21 and 21, Plate IX. 
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Tho <lra>yiii^ of this .pretty piece of flint cliipping in full «i*c; ninxininm length 
in its present condition 3.5'.5 nun. (Ig inch); iniiximum width 20 nun,; miixiinuin 
thickness 2 nun. Its woiglit is only 24 gmius; when coinploto it could not hivvc 
exceeded ?7 grains, 7'ho Mnidun Cnstio arrowhead, above referred to, and of winch 
seven-eighths remain, weighs 28’6 grains in its dainiiged condition, and was prolmbly 
about .32 grains wlien perfect. For its lenglli the Cnnnington specimen is certainly 
one of the thinnest British arrowheads on record. 

The arrowliead wa.s found by a young lady named Miss Grosett Collins, of 
Cnnnington, who picked it up on tlie surface of the camp. A flint scraper, flint 
saw, flint cores and flake.®, and burnt flints have been found from time to time in 
the camp; also fragments of pottery of two types: (1) of the Bronze period, and 
(2) LatO'Celtie jiottcry, of which two or tlrreo pieces are ornamented with patterns 
which Ciin bo matched at the Gln.stonbnry Lake Yillago. 

Cnnnington Camp is four miles north-west of Bridgwater, and is composed of a 
mass of liinostono thinly covered by tlie soil in which the flints and pottery are thrown 
out by rabbits, &c. The limestone here has been much disturbeil and has been 
classed by difTcrent geologists as Devonian or Carboniferous; it resembles both in 
lithological character, but judging from tlie fo.ssil.s found in the large quarry 
close-to, theio is now no doubt of its Carboniferous age. 

II. ST. GEORGE GRAY. 


England: Arcliaeology. Kendall. 

The Flint Supplies of the Ancient Cornish. By Bfc. II. G. O. Q'w 
KenduU, M.A. 31 

One ha.s often hcattl the remark that since flint is not naturally found in Corn¬ 
wall every piece that is found there must have been importeil, probably by the ancient 
inhabitants. I have never heard any suggestion inatle us to the place whence the 
stones were brought, nor have I seen any such in print. Is anything known? If 
suggeslions have been made in print where may they bo found ? .So far ns my own 
ex|ieriencc goes in searching for flint iinpleinenis in Cornwall, there arc at lea-st two 
different kinds of flint to Im found on prehistoric sites. On the const settlements may be 
found a very largo nnmbcr of flint pebble.®, smooth and water-worn. A small projiortion 
of these are u.s much ns perhaps three inches long. The majority are le.ss. .Some arc .so 
small that you would never think that anyone wouhl take the trouble to carry them mnny 
miles for Itnrfer by sea or by land. The exterior of these flints is usually smooth and of a 
light colour, but sometimes an oebreons Irntwii may be seen upon them. They arc 
frequently found whole and untouched. Often they have been split in two by Neo¬ 
lithic man and one half at least has remained untouched any further. They have, in 
Other case.s, been flaked without any apparent effort to husband the material. Many 
of them, again, have been freely useil for hammering and jabbing and are incised and 
splintered by tho said use. 

Certain Htonc.s which arc native to Cornwall have also been flaketl and u.seil for 
various purposes. One small stone which I found in situ aliove a low cliff (my 
experience is of the North coast only) appears to l>o serpentine and to have been 
iMCil a.® a rubbing stone. Some of the flakes and splintered pebbles of flint 
arc grey, others are thick white, on the chipptxl surfaces ; and others again have been 
bleached to a pure white. At one spot I have discovered cores and flakes in siltt at 
•5 feet from the surface of tho ground and immediately above Uie rock. Tho lowest 
stratum of recent uccnmulaliua is a very coarse sand, too coarse to bo properly called 
sand. .Small portions of this still adhere to some of the flints which I took out. Of 
course iit this i>articular spot this strniura may have been disturbed by prehistoric 
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mnn. At niiotlic’i'»]iot close l>y sand hills cover the said strutiini. 1 do not riMiicniher 
having taken any flints out of it there. Above it, however, arc various ancient land 
surfaces in ilio sand, each of which timy likely enough have Is-eii covered after a 
coinpinttively short period, especially, perhaps, the later ones. Not far aUivc the cojirse 
sandy Hiratnni lies the lowest and licsl layer of rcinains, incinding several inches of 
blackened and charred substance, clay hiirut red, hiirnt i|uart7. stones, splintered flints, hone 
implcuienls, bird and animal hones, black jaMtery, and an occasional uriiide of hron/.e. 
The majority of the flints, at any rate, must thcmforc have lieeu u.sc*l in the llronse age 
at the earliest. At another spot, not far from the last, heneiith threo feet or so of soil ut 
the deepest, was ii layer of split and burnt ipiartx stones, Ac. Bedow these, again, and 
contiguous to the rock laaieath, was a stiwtiim of clay a few inches deep. I olitniiKsl 
from this a few flakes, &c. Some of the flint flakes are stuinetl oclmous, and api>enr 
to be not curlier than Neolithic tiincri. 

Inlantl, in the heart of llie Bodmin Moors, by I)o'/.marc I’ocd, was another settlement 
of the New Stone Age. Hero the Hints liave lain in a block and somewhat peaty 
soil. At some spots they are very numerous, atul here, als4), no attempt sec.uis to have 
been made to preserve the material. Nevertlielc.ss, flakes of riuartxitc and other stones 
have been used, and, what is more interesting and to the point for otir present piiriiosc, 
of chert also. The flints arc again pebbles; they arc larger on the whole than those 
bv the seashore. Like the latter they show in places tho marks of very ancient flnkiiigs, 
cither by man or by nature, on their exterior which is nsiially grey ; the flaked 
portions are of another tone of grey. Black flint with a bix>wn and unworn crust may 
occasionally be seen, but is not abundant. As in tho ease of the seashore flints tho 
linivos of split pehliles may be seen in nn unworked condition. 

At another spot on the moors, indeed in various places, n few miles away from 
Dor.maro, may Ijc found flakes and other pieces of black or blackish flint. On tlie best 
of these sites 1 have spent many hours. The total Hnd is never large, and the Hakes, 
Ac., arc always small and show signs of Iniving been treated ns jirecioiis in the 
minute mnnipnlntiou to wliich they liave liecn snhjectcil. 1 he crust is brown and 
not waterworii, so fur as I can judge. In one iiistanco u smooth peldjle bus been 


split and use«l. 

On most of the inland sites flint arrowheads may rarely Ije found. Their types, 
together with such other evidence as there is, seem to point to the Bronze Age— 
the sliore flints liave already been shown to be such. It would seem, then, that in 
that iige there were at least two, {wrliaps three, ditforenr sources of supply of Hint. 
Was it all imported, and if so, was it by sen or by hind, or by both i 
Is it |)ossible that there was, on the other Imml, a native supply 
On the shore at Trobarwitli .Strand I have jiickeil up rollctl Hint pebbles similar 
to those found at Dozmure Pool. It has been emijcclured that they were part of the 
Imllast of a small ship which useil to put in lliere. Is it possible that, when C oriiwall 
extended further to the nortli, south, and west, tiiiit was foimU upon tlic fringe of 
the country ? Wn.s lost Byonosse a source of Hint supply ! fhere is in the British 
Museum u quartzite implement of Pahcoliiliio -Vge which was found in tornwiill. 
I'crhaps the fringe of the old Quariermiry valley which took tho place of the Lnglish 
Channel was still visible in Noolithie times, and ii|s)ii it Hints might be picked up. 


Be tliis ns it may, tho question of the Hint supplu-.s in 
spacilically the Bronze Age in Cornwall, is interesting, 
and importance to even tho coniiiioiicst fluke or core, 
suliitioii of tlic question ? 


tlie New Stone Age, or more 
It gives additional interest 
WImt clues arc ilicrs; to the 
11. G. U. KKNDAI.L. 
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REVIEWS. 

Celebes: Ethnography. Sarasin and others. 

liciscH hi Cclches auxgcfuJirt in deu Jahren 189.'W> ««</ 1902-.3. Von Pniil qq 
ni3<l Fritz Sarnsin, init 240 Al)l>il<lnngcii im Text, 12 Tiifcln in Ilolio^inviire niul uU 
Farbeii'ilrnt'k, 11 KnrioD. Wicsbtulnn : C. IV. Krciders Verlii;i;, 1805. Pp., Itnud I., 
xviii + 381 ; Band II., x + 390. 24x17 cm. Price 24 inarkit. 

Vvr*nch ehier Anthropolngie dcr Ifitel Celehet. Ersicr Teii. Die Toala-Hohlen 
von Lamonijong. Von Dr. Paul Sarasiu iiiid Dr. Fritz Sarasin. Matcrialcn ziir 
Natui'^chiclito der Insel Colelies. V. Band, 1 Teil, mit 6 Tafehi in Litliographio 
und Lichtdruck. Wieabmlen, 1905. Pp. 56. 32x.35 cm. Price 18 marks. 

Oek/n/ite Itoonischors ah Klcedingstof op Midden-Celehcs en hnrr gvographische 
rersprcidhig in Iiidoiiesir door N. Adrian! (Mapane) en Alb. C. Krugt (Pomo), Midden 
Celebes. Met aantcokeningen, register, aanvullingcn en verbctcriiigen van V. D. E. 
Sclimcltz (Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnognipliie, Band XIV’'. uiid XV'^I). Leiden ; 
E. J. Brill, 1905. 

In the two linudsome volumes which stivnd first in the al>ovo list, the Brothom 
Sarnsin give the detailed history of a series of exennsions in North, Cciitiiil, and Southern 
Celelies tluring the periods 1893-6 and 1902-3. By adopting a geographical instead of 
a chronological arrangement the authors have succeetled in giving a very concise and 
vivid description of the natural features of the districts visited with interesting illustra¬ 
tions of the occupations of the inlinbitauts. The hook, however, is a general one, and 
the details of natund history and etlniography ere reserved for other treatises. But 
the sumple.s herein given show how carefully and artistically the authors have carried on 
their work. 

Celehes, probably even more than Borneo, mnst necc-ssarily l>e a country of great 
interest to the autliroivologist. The autliors wore unable to collect any skulls or skele¬ 
tons, but numerous photographs of natives were obtained. These suggest great variety 
In the ]>hyaicul characters of the inhahitantK. The To-inohon peojilo of Minahassa in 
the northern i>cninsuln, for exainjilo, are widely difi'erent from tho Toraja (To-ri-adja, 
people of the interior) of the Central district, the To-ala (j)eople of the woods) of the 
south, and To-kea and To-mniiu of the south-east. Tho To-mohou are described as 
robust ])coplo, the men averaging 1 • 65 in. in height, with clear brownish-yellow skins 
tinged with re<l; the girls even with i-osy chocks and red lips. The eyes are brown, tho 
hair stiff and black, cut short, and brushed up stniight from the head. The oyo has thu 
so-cnilcd Mongolian fold in the iuncr rroruor. These evidcutly belong to the northern 
branch of the Mahiyo-Polynesinn family, aud the authors suggest a possibility of 
Japnnose admixture, and refer to a traditional immigration from a iiojthern laud which 
united Minahassn, Sangi, and the Philippines, and was destroyed by a flood. The 
To-kea people of the south-east are quite different from the To-mohon, and are typical 
of (ho other extreme in physical features. Those and other “ inlandersare regarded 
by the authors us a mizeil race composcil of two elements, ouo of which is short and 
dark-skiuiied, nn<l the other of lighter skiu colour and finer features. It is to be hoped 
the interesting questions which tlicsc differeucos suggest will bo fully handled by tho 
authors elsewhere. 

Some of the illustrations und descriptions of things ethnological suggest comparisous 
with Borneo, others are remiuiscenl of Melanesia and the Ensteni Islands. A striking 
example of the latter is the lobo, tho spirit or oouncil-hou.se of the Colehcs village. 
This is tho dwelling of the gnardiau spirit of the villages, nud ns such may be regarded 
as a temple. In this religions aspect it has no correspondence in Molanestau customs, 
but in its social aspect ns the council-house of the village, the place of festivals, 
and the inu in which travellers find a lodging and hearth for cooking, it closely 
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Hgreci* with the huililiiig so used in Now Guinea and the Melanesian Islands. Tho 
unnie oven appears to be the same, ns lohn can Imrdly lie any other than llio New 
Guinea fiibir, diil/ii, the Xew Hebrides sn/ncr, 

Tho uiimoroiis illustrations of implcincnts and onianioiils are ae<'oinpanicd by 
notes ais to tho size. Some of the separate plates are cxtroinely artistic. A 
Hiippleincnlary chapter contains much valuable infoiTnatioii as to tnivelling ci|uipinQnt 
in Celebes. There is a bibliography, niiincrous maps, and a very full indc.'c. No 
liiigiii.stio information is given. 

Altogether the Brothers Sarasin arc to be congratulated on tho.so volumes, which 
with the records of their collections will form a most important work on one of 
tho most interesting islands of the Malayan archipohigo. 

The .sccoud work on our list is a detailed deseriiilion of the caves explored by 
the Brothers Sanvsiu during their visit to the (so-calleil by the Huginese) To-ala 
or men of tho woods, in Southern Celebes, of whose existence a vagiio knowledge 
had ])euctrateil to Makassar, and who were thought probably to ho the rcinniiiit of 
an ancient people. This supposition appeared to be verified by the inve.stigutions 
of tho explorers, who couchule that tho To-ala are tho survivors of an aboriginal 
race standing iu a similar position to those around them, as do the Wcilda of Ceylon 
to the .Siiighaleso and Tamils. 

This essay deals in detail with the Stone Age of the To-ala, and tho aulmnl 
and human remains found iu the caves. It is fully illustratetl, and each section 
has a bibliographical appendix. 

The third volume noticed is a valuable monogniph on the use and inaiiufactiiro 
of bark-cloth in Central Celebes by Ilerrcn Adriani nnil Krnyt. Dr. .Sclimcliz has 
added very full and iutcrcstiog comparative notes on the same material us used iu 
other parts of Indoiiesin. There are unmerous il Inst nit ions of implcmonis and sevenil 
coloureil plates of tho (latterns with which the hark is ornanieutcd. The essay will 
serve as an admirable ground-work for tbc study of the sitino material used as cloiliing 
iu Mcluiicsia aud Polyuesia. SIDNEY 11. KAY. 

Australia. Mathews. 

Ktlninlogical yotcit o/i the Aboriginal Tribes of Krio South Hales and 
Victoria. By li. 11. Mathews, L..S. Sydney: White, 190.5. Fp. xiv-|-]b3. UU 
23 X Id cm. 

This collection of notes is a reprint of a paper read before the Koyul Society of 
New South Wales, together with a preface and npfcndice.s. The information it 
contains has hecii gathci'cd at first hand hy the aiithur, who Is already knoivn us the 
author of numorous articles in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute niid 
elsewhere on tho customs, arts, and hingnngcs of the Aiistniliuii aborigines. Most 
anthropologists have long since given up surprise at the customs of the extraordinary 
peojdes of Australia, or the new customs revetileil in this pamphlet (for it is in size 
little more than a pamphlet) would have descived the siir]>risc, though hanlly the 
increilulity with which they have been received in some ({uarters. We arc nil familiar 
with denials hy ouo enquirer of stuteiiictits made hy another just heuniise ho dul not 
happen himself to discover tbc same things, or l>ecnn.'‘e enquiries made iu a dillcixMil 
way »)!• at a time long siihscquent liave led to no result or to a blank negative. 
Tho wise student in such eases docs not necessarily refuse ladief. He looks at the 
surrounding eircninslaiiccs ; he judges of the antecedent probabilities; he knows that 
the evidoneo of twenty witnesses wlio did nor sec an allegeil event is oflcti of little 
iicconut beside the direct evidence of one who did see it; in the last resort ho 
pigeon-holes tbe slateincut for farther en<|uiry. 
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One of tlio must cnrioiis and itnporinut discoveries here recordctl is tliiit of the 
siilMlivisioiis of tho KgeniiiUa tribe. The people spenkiug the Ngeuuilui iHiignage 
formerly occupied tlie country uliout tlio Bogan liirer, iv tribatnry of the Barling. 
Dr. Ilowitt docs uot mention them in bis 1<ook, and bis map of tbo nativo triltcs of 
Now Sonib Wales sbows a blank in tlio district indicated by Mr. Mutbevvs. Tins, 
of coarse, simply means timt Dr. Ilovviit's souriKis of infonuation do not extend to 
tbo district in question. Tbo trilics speaking this buiguagc ore divided, like most of 
the otiier tribes, into two primary iibratrics, cueb of wbicb lias its di.slinctive totems. 
Each pbruir)’ again is sub-divided in tbo familiar manner into two classes, and as a 
riilo marriage is only allowed liotwcoii individuals of tbe opiiosite pliratrics and of 
tbc equivalent classes. So far Mr. Mathews’ statements coinchio with tbo rales 
wliicli we know obtain elsewberc, and tbo classes and pbratries are those of tbo 
Kamilaroi with a mere change of tbe names of tho pbratries. But be goes on to 
tell UK that the community is farther bisected into Gnaiinuiidhun or tbc Sluggish 
Bloisl, and Guaigulir or tbe Active Blood, and this division regulates tbe camping at 
the resting-places of the people under the shatlo of largo trees in tho vicinity of 
water or elsewhere, the Guuimiindlnm occupying tbo inner places noarest to the Ik>1c, 
and tbe Gimignlir the outer places in tbc shade of tho top of the tree or the outer 
margin of tbe shadow. The Gimignlir arc charged wiih sentry duty: they aro 
supposed to keep watch for game, for tbo appronch of friends or enemies, and 
generally anything which may' require vigilauce iu a unlive camp. 

Nor is this all. The distinction between Gnaiiniindbnn and Gimignlir rcgiilutes 
man'iage. Tbo Giinimiindliun are again divided between tbo shade of tlie lower portion 
of the tree culled nliHrrai (a different word from nuriii, a snake), and the middle slmdo 
culled taeitfffue. No one cun inaiTy into bis own sbaile. A Guaimiiiidbiiii man marries 
apparently in tbe onlinary course a Gimignlir woman, and vice rrrid. But a Guaininn- 
dbnii nhvrrui iniiii can also marry certain of the wtuguc women j vice versa, a icaiigitc 
man cun marry cerbiin nhvrrai women. A Gimignlir can marry a tciuti/ac woman and 
certain ahurrai women. Wlmt Mr. Mathews has omitted to give is a full staieinont 
sbowiug precisely what women a iimn may, or may nut, itmrry in regard to this new 
division lictwceu Gimiiniindbnn and Gimignlir. He tells us, moreover, that these 
distinciions all descend strictly in tbc female line, just as tbe pbratry and tbe totem 
descend, and rbiit each pbratry and every totcm-idmi contains men, wunicii, and cbildroii 
belonging to tbc (Tuaiimindbiin and Gimignlir blooils, including both shades of tbc 
foniicr. So far as can be giitbercil from tbo account given, tbe division is a device 
like that of tbc ciglit matrimonial classes of some of the Central tribes. But tbc 
dovclopinciit of eight matrimouial clnssc.<, it lias been coutendeil by Dr. Diirkboim, 
is tbc result of an attempt to satisfy ibc Arnnta couscioiicc on tbe change from 
female to male kinship. Here, however, tlierc is uo cliauge to mule kinship, nor arc 
the totems divideil between the Gnuiiniindhuii and tho Gimignlir. Some other cxphi- 
natioii of the division is therefore required, aud fur that purpose fuller iufuniiatioii 
must lie ubtuiiie<l. . ■ 

Like tho Kamilaroi, the Ngenmbu are not strangers to marriages which do not 
follow tlio regular uonrsc. Ippui may sometimes marry Jppatlia or Mnthii, instead 
of Kubhitba, ns lie normally onglit, and so on. But it is not possible to correlate 
Dr. Howiti's aceoniit of the Kamilaroi “ unomaloiis ” marriages, as bo calls tliem, 
with tbo “ altcrimtivc” or tbe ‘'rare" marriages of Mr. Mathews’ NgciiiiilMi, liecauso 
while the oiio makes tbc permission to marry in these eases diqiend on a ditloreiice 
of totem, tbe other makes it depend on remoteness of blooil. It is obvious that there 
may be two ways of slating the same rule, but to enable ns to compare them tbey 
should bo reduced to common terms. Mr. Mathews adds, ” It bus not been tliuuglic 
“ uccessurv to cucumber the foregoing examples [which he 1ms just given] with tbc 
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“ ‘bloo<l’ niiil tlio ‘.Hlindo' distiiurlioiis [iitimoly, the Giiiiimuiulliuii n/itirnn :tiiil ir/iuffirc, 
“ nml tlio (^uaijntlir], whicli iiro persistent, in ihtnn all, iinil must l>o tjikmi into 
“ nccouiit in «rrnn>;ing ii nnirriiij'e. TUtro lire also rot'uliitimis ik-itonilin;; u)hii) tlio 
“ totems of the nffisneed inirtics, ainl iiimiii whether they ai-o the elder or yimnjfer 
“ menilHtrs of the family.” It is to Im hoped tlnit lie will, for the lieiielit of stu<lents 
of the compleN problems involved in these umrrinjte re^nliitions, pivu nt an eiirly dnic 
II more detailed account of the social organisation of the Xgeniiih:i. 

If these JVo/r* contain nothing entirely novel of .so much ini|xirluiice as the 
social divisions of the Ngeumha jnst discusscil, they do, on ihu other hand, iitloi'il a 
good deni of information with regard to cnstoiii and liclicf which, while <|iiite iti 
harmony with what we know from otlier sources, adds vnliiablu details or eonlirni.s 
or corrects previous infcrencos. The economic aspect of totemisni i.s considercil in 
two or three purngrnplis wlioro the author shuw.s how the fact of sparing the totem- 
animal or plant actually conduces to preserve the siipjily of footl, and is lielievetl to 
augment the su]iply or increase the fruitfulness of the totcin-sjiuuies. For ]ieop1cs 
inhabiting, like the Arnntii, a desert aixm, it i.s but otic step front this negative elVori 
to augment the siijiply to magical ccreinonies having the same object. And it i.s 
more likely that the ln,ftcr are a subsequent dovohipment than that the magical 
ceremonies once inrontod linvo been lost oven in n more fruitful district. Mr. 
^ilathows’ oliiscrvatioiis on the subject are nil the more important bcciinso he docs not 
incntioii or even hint nt the totemic cercnioiiics of the Arniitii. Similarly his account 
of Baiamu and Daramulun (or Dliurrnmnluii, as siveit by him, cqnivaleut to Dr. llowitt’s 
Thuramuluii, and repre.seiitiiig a dialectic variant of the name) supports in gciiernl 
terms Dr. llowitt’s view of these mythical persoimge.s. The puberty eerumouics 
which lie rc|Mirt8, with one exception, do not appear to belong to the tribes dealt 
with by Dr. Ilowitt, though, tis he docs not name Iho trilies, hut only mentions 
thoir hahitat, it is not easy to identify them with Dr. llowitt’s. The one exception 
is the Tyibbaugu ceremony, which is Dr. Howitt’s .Jihaiik. Of this cemmoiiy 
Dr. Howitt gives a short description us it is pnmtiscd hy the Wuriiiijcrri on the 
other side of the Great Dividing Kaugc. ]dr. ^lutlietvs’ iiccoiiiit is mure detailed ; 
huj it is sukstantially the same, allowance being made for tribal diUciviiccs unil for 
the fact that both gentlemen have roporteil only what natives have told them, for 
neither of them has witnessed the ceremony. Aceonling to Mr. Mathews the 
Tyihlinugn is the flinil cei’oinoiiy of initiation into mntibood ; Dr. Ilowiii, on the 
other hand, nioiitions no preceding rites. 

Other tni|Kirtuut matters—the division of ail nature between the tolcni-ehins, the 
belief ill reiiicuniation, the deaili eci'cmoiiie.s, the (piesiion of group-marriage, and 
many beside—will lie found in these pages. Mr. ilatliews’ reseiindics cannot Iw over¬ 
looked hy any student of the .\nsirnliaii race. It is a pity the repruduclions of the 
two or three |ihotographs given are .so faint and blurred. Clear photographs of tiio 
tree figuroil on p. 41) wouKl have liccii of great interest. 

E. SIDXEV IIAKTLAKD. 


String Figures. Jayne. 

Slriiifi Fifftires: A Slwlff oj Ciit's-CrmUe iti mriui/ IaiiiiIs. By Caroline 
Fnruc-Ss dayue. With nn etluiologienl introduction by A. C. Iladdoii. New lUU 
York : Scribners, 1906. Pp. xxiii + ;Jl)8 ; 867 figures in text, 17 plates. 27 x 17 cm. 
Price 25*. 

Mrs. Furness Jayne lias bronght together in a mnguilieent volume all the strin 
figures hitherto piildlshcd, either illustrated or de.serilied, adding seventy-one new figures 
collected by hersedf (niainlv Xortli American), bv Dr. \\’. II. Furness (Caroliaes), 
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aud hy Dr. A. 0. JlmUlon (Toitcs StraiU); she also gives a complete hihliogi-aphy 
of the subject, nud n valuable list of the geographical distribution of nil figures hitherto 
recordctl. 

The text illiistriitioiis are admirable. They show the po.sition and movement of each 
hand at each stage of the formation of the figure with such neenmey and clearness that 
the written description beco)nos nln] 0 .st unnecessary’. It is questionable if the deviation 
from the nomenclature devised by Drs. Kivers and Ilnddon makes for simplicity; 
“near” and “far” arc substituted for “radial” and “ ulnar,” but when the bands are 
inverleil the “near” string becomes the “fur” string and vice versa ; also the omission 
of the use of “proximal” and “distal ” and the adoption of “ upper ”nnd “lower” in 
their pla’-o occasionally involves ambignity. 

Perhaps the time bos not yet come for building theories on the geographictil 
distribution, but certain deductions are inevitable. The most striking feature is the 
glaring poverty of Europe. England possesses only CtU's-Cradlc aud Candles ; 
Scothtud ndd.s Leashintf of LochieVs Dogs, and Ireland the Mouse and the Ladder 
Osage Diamonds). Of these Candles has, so far, not Ihscu recorded beyond the 
British Isles, Cat's-Cradle occurs throughout Europe and Asia (where it prrjbably 
originated) and the East Indian archi))elago ; and the Lenshing of Locldcl's Dogs is one 
of the most widely spreiul of all figures, occurring iu Africa, Australia aud America. 
But the simplicity of this figure prevents its distribution Ijciug of any greakt significnucc, 
and the same may be said for the Mouse, w’hich is common to the Japanese, Philipiuos, 
Melanesians, American Indians, African Pygmies, Alaskan Eskimos, and is said to be 
w’ell kuow’n in Ireland. It is interesting to note that the Ladder { = Osagc Diamonds), 
which is more complicated, is common among the American Indians, and oecurs also iu 
Hawaii, while it is the commonest of all African figures. 

In many parts geographical conditions bar any suggestion of borrowings, and it is 
safe to assume native growth. It is significant that these native growths show distinct 
individuality, and it is tempting to trace iu string figures an expression of native life 
and character. 

Thus the chief characteristie of the African figures is their simplicity’, cspocinlly 
amoiig the central tribes, while the more complicated figures occur on either coiust, 
among the Zulu, or the Yorubn. 

A groat number of American figui'cs all show the same type, and the constant 
recurrence of figures illustrating animals, betrays the hunter. 

In Oceania warmth, leisure, and .sociability (as, among the Eskimo, cold, darkness 
and enforced idleness) have produced tlie most olalmiatc types. 

In Asia aud Europe an eliminating pn>cess seems to have beeu going on, while iu 
England, where warmth, leisure aud sociability are wanting, only two types have 
survived, saved for us by the children, their survival being possibly due in Cat's-Cradle 
to its variety, and iu Candles to its story. 

End) yotr the value of string figures in ethnology is becoming mure widely’ 
recognised, and a knowledge of a few types, and ability to record others, will in time bo 
rcgnrdc<l as a neccs.sary equipment of anthropologists in the field. The value lies less 
in the objective results (of which the significance can scarcely yet be predicated), than 
in the fact that there is probably no better or speedier method of getting into friendly’ 
relations with a people of unknown speech than by means of a simple loop of string. 

Mrs. .Tayne’s fascinating book sums up all that has hitherto been writtun on the 
subject and prtsoots it in a must attractive form, providing suggestive material for 
comparative work, and a basis for all future study, and adding a new joy to the life of 
many an anthropologist. A. IIINGSTON. 
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Miss Nixa FuaxcEs Lavakp. —^ Winter's Work on the Ipstcirh Pahenhthw 
Site. [./owrn. Anth. lnst.~\ 

Rev. R. Scott Gatty. — Exhibit of Pi/gmij Flints from Yorkshire ami T.ineoln- 
shire [rcc Man, 1902, 15]. 

F. W. Rudi.er, I.S.l)., F.G.S., mid W. H. Dalton, F.G.S.—Dr the. lied 
Hills" of the East Coast Salt .l/rtrsAc*.—Tlie “rinl liills” lire low mound.s of Imriit 
earth, thickly scattered along parts of the estuarine marshes of Essex and other cast 
coast counties. Frohably Roinan in date, as shown hy later interments of that people, 
their crude pottery, their relative position to the present liJc-lcvols, waterways, and 
coast-line, and their other characteristic features, have given rise to mncli controversy, 
ns to their age mid original purpose, without resulting in any satisfactory ctniclnsion. 
Systematic study is now contemplated hy a coniinittee of the Essex .4rcli:cologiciil 
Sociot)*, in co-operation with the Essex Field Cluh. 

T. Asiibv, Jl'X., M.A., D.Litt. — Excaratioiis at Caericeiit, Monmoiitlishire, on 
the Site of the liomano-British Citif of Yentu Silitriitin in 1‘>04-6.—The present 
excavations at Caerwent, ilonmouthshire, hegan in 1899, and have been carried on 
every siiminer since then for a perioil of about three months. The results obtained 
up to August, 1904, were described in a paper read at the Cambridge Meeting (see 
j). 339 of the Report). The rest of the Keasoii of 1904 was devoted to the explora¬ 
tion of a very largo house (known us XII) on the west i-dgc of the road loading to 
the south gate, in which three or four ditlerciit periods of coiisiruction could be 
distinguished. An interesting mosiiio paveincnt was discovered hero, which has been 
removed to the Newport Mnseiun. The house has been tilled in again, but a full 
account has been published in Archteoloijia, lix. 2. 

The begiiining of the season of 1905 was devoted to clearing the iiiucr side of the 
south gate, which was found to have boon Hlleil in the same way as the north gate, 
but with greater care ; the inner arch is to a considerable e.xtcut still preserveil. 

Uhe rest of the time was si>cut in work in the northern half of the city, hive 
buildings were excavateil, one of which, coniaiiiing an oetagonal bath, is proUbly 
part of a bnihling situated furtiicr north, which may be the public baths of the city. 
Of the others, one is remarkable for po-scssing a eolonnndc, another for having one 
of its walls pieseiveil to a height of over 10 feet, the lower part rctniiiing con¬ 
siderable remains of painted plaster. Two wells were excavated, and rieldctl a 
considendde quantity of plant reiuuins. 

The president of the fund. Lord Tredegar, has generously aeqiiirwl, for piiriioses 
of excavation, a eoimidernble area in the norlh-eiist iKirtioii of the city, and the 
eampaigii of 1906 will probably be devoted to the further cxaniinution of .several 
buildings, of which portions oidy have up till now lieen accessible. 

Fkokessuk R. S. Coxway, Litt.1).—77ic Celtir Weights found in a Homan 
Camp {Melandra, near 6Vomo/>).— The Manchester aud district branch of the Chi!.8ical 
Associuiion is eugagoil in the study and excavation of the munerous Roman sites in 
their part of the country, and in the eour.se of their work at a camp ^ known ns 
Melandra Castle, near Glossop, of which a report has been furuishwl U> Stretion II, 
atteutioii has been given to a set of thirty weights found at diBeront linie.s in the 
camp. Of these some eighteen arc certainly or jirobably of Roman stunJurd. 1 he 
rest ore not Roman at all. An article by Mr. T. May, of Warrington, in the current 
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iiiiinUer of tbc Dvrhyshire Arc/ntolofficat ./oxma/, points out the close approxunntiou 
of the hciiviest 8|>coiineu to the standard which Mr. Reginald Smith, of the British 
Museum, had shown to Ik) represented by a bronze weight found at Neath (4,770 
grains), and nuolhor (of 1>asult) at Mainz (4,767 grains), and by tlio normal weight 
deduced from that of a large nmnber of iron l>ars found in the purely British lake 
village at Glastonbury and in other British sites. 

The peculiar importance of the collection at Melandra is that we have here 
reprcsentctl certainly seven (including the unit), mid quite possibly nine, denominations 
of this standard, whoso subdivisions have been hitherto entirely unknown. 

The nature of the subdivisions is also interesting. Besides the duodecimal 
principal, following that of the Roman librn and vneia, to which Mr. May’s article 
calls attention, wo must recognise not less clearly the (piadnitic, giving us n division 
of the unit into 4, 8, 16, 32, aud ?96 parts. 

It would lie, of course, possible to interpret all these wciglits as representing so 
many “ British drachma] ” (if one may coin such a term for the sake of argument), 
since 96 is a common denominator for Ixtth 12 aud 16; but one seeks a reason for 
the creation of weights to represent 6 and 12 “British draclunrc," i.c., and ^ of 
the “ Britisli pound ’’ respectively, if there was no other n.vmcti standard than -jV of 
the unit (“British iincio”) and (“British drachma’’). And that there was some 
other such named unit weighing of this “British ])onnd’’ (298*1 grains) seems 

nt least suggested by the markings on Nos. 12 and 20, which would then l>o tiio 
weights of two aud one such units respectively ; unhappily No. 12 is neurly 8 per 
cent, under its proper weight on this hypothesis. It is also clear that the nmrkings 
on No. 8 vouch for the duodecimal system, as Mr. May points out. But Nos. 20 
aud 28 are nuimpeachnblc witnesses for the cpiadratic system. 

Can wo conjecture from tiiis tiiat we have here tJio result of the im])osition of 
the Romnu system of 12 ounces and 96 drachms upon a Celtic system of dividing 
the pontid into sixteen piu'ts ? And that, therefore, the essential chaivurteristio of 
our moilcrn “avoirdupois” measure goes hack to the early Iron Age? A similar 
case of the imposition of Roman divisions upon u local unit occurs at Pompeii. 

No. 3, which has hecii coiisidcrnbly cut about, and docs not correspond in shape 
to No. 2, look.s like a Rouiuii weight cut down to the Celtic stnnduixl. 

It seems as if there mu.st lie some coniicctioii between this division and the 
fuel that in tlic ttiign of the Brehoii Laws (= 1 Roiimu uNcia, or 432 grains) there 
are 32 orosogs of 13*6 grains. But it is not quite clear whether there is any 
relation between the actual staudanls of this Molaiulra system and tlie ohler Irish 
system, which Professor Ridgeway suggests, of 30 crosogs to an onuco of 405 grnius. 

T. SiiEi*rAUi>, F.G.S.— A^ote on some Roman and other Remains from South 
Ferrilg. —The specimons with which tliis note deals were collected by Mr. T. Smith 
and hare lately been secured for the Hull Mu.sonin. They iuoliulo over 3,000 coins, 
nearly 100 fibiihv of various tyjies, rings, lioiuls, buckles, keys, etc., mostly in bronze. 
Some of tho fibuliu aro enamellod. In addition to the smaller ornaments, etc., there 
is a quantity of domestic pottery, iiicludiug dishes, basins, strainers, mortaria, etc. 
There are n few pieces of Samian ware, somo of which hear tho potter’s marks, lu 
association with the objects emiiiici'atcd were found some British ueolitlnc implements 
and gold and silver coins, ns well os Saxon fibuhu and medhuval and later objects. 
All tbe specimens were fumul within about n quarter of a mile of each other, and 
have been exposed during the last forty years, ns the Humber has wushe<l aw.’iy tbe 
cliffs. They were probably from the site of a small Roman camp and cemetery, 
which unfortunately is now almost entirely wnsbetl away. 

Miss Nina Fk.kKcis Lavauh. — An Anglo-Saxon Cemetery in Ipswich. —During 
extensive works carried on in Ijiswicb last winter the author discovercel that the 
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liijlli lantl whicli wns being lovclletl was the kUo of an Anglo-.Saxoii ccnu-terv. In 
all tliirty-tliree gravo-s were fonnil, from which miiny |•elic» were oht:iinc<1. 

Ainuiig the six fihnlm found, two arc worthy of special iiniicc. Tlio largo 
crncifonn hixrooh is interesting as having a stud on the how—a type nirely met 

with ill Kiigland. Another hii>och, wliieh is circular in fonn and of the Kentish 

typo, is of exce])tionaI value. It is of hronze, gilded, and set with gurnets and 
shell. In the centre is a boss surrounded hy cable ornaincntation, in wliich a tino 
rnliy-colonred gnrnot is set in shell, to which tho venligri? has ini|>arteil a pale Idne 
shade. With one exception this is prolmldy the only brooch of the kind which has 
boon found with tho centre perfect. One of the small, Hat, circular HlniUe .shows 
remnants of tho gtinnents which it fastened still adhering to it. As these are seen 
on liotli sides of the hroofdi, it proves that it was ii.scd to fasten an nnder-ganiiont. 
This appears to have hecn of a loosely woven, plaited patteni, while alsivc was a 
dress, also of coarse material, hut of closer make, with tho threads rtimiing crosswise. 

In many cases it was noticed that llic eliiu mid neck l>niics of the skeletons were 
staiiieil with vcnligris, showing that in these ca.scs the brooch was phuieU hciicath the chin. 

The Hat, circnlur brooches, whicli have no catch, shoiv, jierliiips, tho most 
priiiiilivo motluvl of fastening with a pin. After the jnn bus hceii passed tlinnigh 

tho dress it is l>ronglit up over the opposite rim, tho initiinil spring of the metal 

causing it to liold. 

T. SiiEce.visi), F.G.S.— Excatmtions in nn Aiiffio-Sri.von Cemflertf near Smith 
Care, Yorkshire. —During excavations recently iimdc in nn Anglian oeinctery in 
East Yorkshire a niinilier of skeletons wore found, accompanying one of which wn.s 
an except ionally lino series of bronze onimnents, etc. The skeleton was that of a 
feiimlo lying on the chest with tho liniids crossisl niuler the body and the logs 
slightly drawn up. The various objects found with the skeleton are 'interesting 
from their excellent state of preservation, and from the fact that they wore obviously 
new when interrcil, and had not Isjen previously worn to any extent. Around the 
neck were a niimhcr of aiiilicr and glass heads variously onnmicntcil, two Hat bronze 
rings, prolNihly aniinhir Hhnlic; and a Hue bronze crneifomi hrooch, -11 inches in 
length iiiul 2^ inches in width. At the wai.'‘t was a collection, including two bronze 
sqiiare-hciidcil Hbnlie, ahno.st identical in cliaraeter, measuring inches hy inclics 
each; a pair of chatclnius or girdle-hangers in bronze, two pairs of bronze clasps, 
evidently hcloiigiiig to a belt, and a ring-broocli. The last inuned is made from the 
corona or ring of lioiie at the base of the antler of a red deer, tho aens or pin being 
of iron. In nn adjoining grave containing a male .skeleton, a small saw, a knife, 
si>oar, and ring—all of iron—wore found. 

Urport of the Committee to Explore the Lahe Milage at Glaslonhurg. —The area 
explored during the season was sitnated at the nortli-Avest corner of tho village lying 
to tho east iiml south of the piece of groiiiul examined in 190.5. During tbe digging 
another dwelling site was discovered, bringing the total np to ciglity-ihrec. The 
number and variety of tlie finds were well up to the average, and the strnetiiral di.s- 
cuveries were of exceptional interest and importiiiice. ^Ir. Clement Koid examined 
and rciiorted upon some iKitniiical specimens .sent to him. 

Report of the Committee to cniidi/ct ExplonitioiiJi with the uhjeet of iiKrertniHing 
the Age of Stone Circles. —Excavations were ^•ollllnote<l hy Mr. II. .Si. George Gray 
at the cindc known as ilie “ Stripple Stones," near lllisinnd, Coriiwull. Tlic results 
as far ns fiiid.s were coiiecriie<l were disappointing, hnt the totni ahscncc of metal was 
striking. Tlio circle appears to have been fur occasional and not jirolongcd use. It 
may he n-'ninnKHl tbiit the date of the cirelo i.s not earlier than lute Neolithic lime.s 
nor Inter than the early Bronze Age. Drawings ami plans were also made of the 
Stripple Stones and the Loazo Circle. 
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lirpnrt nf the Committee to ro-opcrntc with Local Committees in Excarations on 
Homan Sites in liritain. —The enmmittee iiKsistwl siioeiul resenrelieM on tlie followiiijj 
sites;—Cuei-went. Melniulni Ciistlo, Xewsteml ucmh- Molroso, itiitl Silehester. 

Dr. E. C'AUTAii.n.vr. — Dcconverte Archeologifiuc. [Max.] 

T. Asiiiiv, Juiir., D.Litt.— Kxearations in the Homan Forum. —Among tho mist 
striking discoveries in the recent Foriiin Excavations liiive been those of llic o)>cn 
central area (the Foniui projicr) and tlie comitinin. On the honndiiry hctwueii tho 
two u hlaek marble imvcmcnf Ims Ixson found—the rcprosontiilivo of tlie lapis niger 
in the linpcrinl Ago—and below traces of many different periods, which further 
excavation may elucidate, though partially sncccssfnl attempts at their interpretation 
have nlrciuly been made. The)' must be connccfwl with tho rostm of the period of 
the kings of the Itcpnblie, while tho rostra of Ciesnr arc situated at the north-west 
end of the Pornm, it being be who was responsible for the change of orientation 
which took place. 

In the open arct in the centre tho base of tho equestrian statue of Domitian, 
tho Incus Curtins and an inscription, which perhaps leads to tho determination of tho 
site of tho tribniial pnutorinm were found, while the exact spot where Cn;snr's body 
Was burnt has been l-dd l)nre. 

K. C. Bosaxquet, il.A., F.S.A.— Excarations at Sparta in lf>06.—The work of 
the British School at Simrtn in 191)6 has l>ccn to survey tho site and investigate the 
Uomano-Byzantine fortress. Parts of the Ilcllenic town-wall have been iliscovcrcd and 
traced, and general coucliisions have been formed ns to the extent and disposition of 
the town at different ireriods. 

The sanctiniry of Artemis Ortliia has lieen examined and the strutiHcntion nf n 
“geometiio" and u ‘‘Corinthian” Ittyer determined. Ivories, lead fignrincs, and 
grotes<|ne ciny masks have been found, the last affording evidence os to iiutur.ilism in 
archaic Spartan art. 

The later Hellenic perioil is n blank ; in Homan times there was a further develop¬ 
ment of the cult, and uumeroits votive inscriptions recording musical and athletic 
victories of Spartan Iwys in the second century A.i>. have iKtcn found. In the thiiil 
century A.n. n theatre-like building was constructed in the temcnos the proscenium of 
which was tho front of the temple. [_Ann. Hrit. School at Athciis.^ 

D. G. HouAUTif, M.A., F..S.A.— On the Frimitivc Artemisia of Ephesus and their 
t'ontents. [To be published by the British Museum.] 

Pkoke.ssor W. M. Flixoeks Pktiiie, F.R.S. — The Ilgksos, and other Worh oj 
the British School of Archteologg in Egypt .—[.SSre Max, 1906, 7.^.] 

Heport of the Committee to conduct Archteologiral and Ethnologienl He.searches 
in Crete. —No fresh exenvationa were conducted at Kiiossos, but a considerable amount 
of detailed work was done. Work was also couiinned at Palaikastro. Mr. C. If. lluwes 
carried out anthrojwuielric investigations on a large number of crania, but bi.s rcstilt.s 
are not yet really for publication. 

Major P. Moleswortii Svkes, C.M.G.— Exhibit of Bronze Implements and 
11 capons from Persia. 

Caxox GitEKXWEU,. — Xote on Major Sykes' Collection. [Journ. Anthr. /ws/.] 

E. M. Andrews. — Xote on the Webster Ruin, Hhodcsia. [Max, 19!Ki, 88, 
supra.'] 

Ml.«C£I.LA.\'Eol'g. 

Report of the Committee for the Collection, Preservation, and Systematic Regis¬ 
tration of Photographs of . Inthropologiral Interest. —Tlio committee issued a first list 
of pbotogmjdis registered, incliuling, among others, a large series of Greek urcincological 
photographs and of photographs taken in North Africa and of the Illiodesiau Hniiis. 
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BRONZE PLAQUES FROM NORTH-WEST ARGENTINA. 




















America, South. With Plate L. Breton. 

Ancient Bronze In South America. By Miss A. C. Breton. 100 

SeHor J. B. Ambrosetti has published in Vol. XI. of tho Aimlcs del lUc 
Mnseo Nacional de Buenos Aires a full and interesting aocoimt of the ancient bronze 

objects found in tho north-west of Argentina, 

§ where there was a remarkable civilisation. 

This region, which seems to Imvo Ijccu a 
centre of tho cnltnrc, he calls Calclinqui, from 

early Si>anish writers, the Culchnqni bclongcil 
to an important people, tho Diagnitos, whose 
dominion cxtcndcil over the wholo Andino 
^mrtion of Argentina and included the moilern 

otbor pottery, the ceremonial bronze axes ai d 
the plaques, have been found, and their 
existence supports Sofior Ambrosetti's claim 
that a pre-Inca civilisation existed there. He 
says: “The bronze objects have a specinl 

“ those of Peru, and though some of the 
“ more common kinds are seen in l>oth regioin, 
“ they rcpiesent primitive forms which are 
** found over a great part of the American coutineut. Commerce and raids between 
“ tho Calchaqui and Peruvians may account for the similarity of some of tho chisel.-, 
“ small axes, and star-slmimtl clubs, but tho i>ectoral or frontal plaques, liclls, gauntlets 
“ aud discs have the characteristics and syin- 

“ holism of other Calchaqui productions such as /: 

“ pottery, iind there can be no question of 
“ exotic origin.” There was evidently a much 
greater development in tho working of copper 
and bronze in this region than in Peru. Com- 
paratively few objects have l>eou found in 

Pcruviuii burials, whilst in Argentina a limited K 

exploration has disclo.scd large numbers. 

Mines and Mining .—Over a distance on 
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Silicate of copper was particnlarlj desired and was found in the district of San Antonio, 
the ore bearing 12 to 20 per cent, of copper.* 

Mounds of rubbish, ruins of furnaces, broken moulds and scoria evidently pro¬ 
duced by smeltbg, are frequent in Anillaco, Catamarca, and the valleys of Yocavil 
and Andalgalu, the principal centre of ancient Indian tnetallorgy. Auda or Auta 
means copper, hence Andes. 

Method. —The ore was well crashed and reduced to dust eitlier by the Mami/ 
(a kind of millstone used on a flat rock) or in the mortars, which are scattered in 
unmbers over the rocks thronghoiit the region. It was then mixed with charcoal, dry 
llama dung, or Yareta {Azorcla madreporica), and melted in Guayras or wind furnaces 
Remains of these are found on the mountains of Snita. They were ** portable ovens 
“ made of clay, a yard high, 12 inches wide at the bottom, and 18 at the top, and were 
“ full of holes in front, by which the wind entered, with smaller boles at the sides and 
“ back for the smoke to go out. A clay saucer was placed at the foot for the metal 
“ to drop into. This was further refined by another method.” 

G. do la Vega describes the same process used in parts of Peru for silver ore: 
“But a sit was necessary to temper the wind as well as the metal (for if the wind 



Fio. 3.—(«) HOB FouJrn nr a tomb op the puna de jtjjuy (Berlin McstBini).- 
(i) AXE : lOf CM. LONO, WEIGHT IhtO GRAMMES. (a) TOKI : 3.3 CM. LONG, 

(rf) TOKI FROM TOMB OF LA PAYA, FOL'XD WITH ITS WOODEN HANDLE. 


were too strong it burnt np the charcoal and the metal cooled, whilst if too gentle 
it was not strong enough to melt it) they went at night to the hill.s and placed 
“ themselves higher or lower on the slopes according to the wind, choosing a more 
“ or less sheltered position. It was a pretty sight at these times to see eight, ten,. 
“ twelve, fifteen thousand little furnaces burning on the heights. In these they made 
“ the first smeltings, and afterwards at home the second and third, with copper blow- 
“ pipes to clear the silver and get rid of tlie lead.” After the introduction of mercury 
(in the second year of D. F. de Toledo's government) the Guayrat were not used> 
Processions with images went ont to implore a wind, as they do for ruin. 

Tin has been found in Argentina in Catamarca, and Rioja, south of the basin 
of AndolgalL The rock is gneiss and gmnulitic porphyry with veins of compact 

* Peruvian copper objects contain from S to 10 per cent, of silica. 
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forruginona quartz which cootaiu o.xicle of tin, their width varying from 3U cciitiuielrus 
to 2 metres. 

The question whether the mixture of tin with copper was intentional in South 
American bronze has been settlctl by analyses made at tlio Mint iu Buenos Aires, 
and by the assayers of the Bauque do Franco for M. A. de Mortillot after his visit to 

Bolivia. The latter gives a table of 48 iu the Compto 
Reudu of the Congres prehistoriquo de France, 1905. Eigh¬ 
teen discs hnvo percentages varying from 98'42 of copper 
and 1‘57 tin, to 83'47 copper and 16'53 tin. About half of 
them contain very small quantities of iron and traces of lead 
or other metals. Two axes have over 99'0 of copper. 
Ornaments, such as hracoloUi, have a larger proportion of 
tin, perhaps to make them look more like gold. The small 
quantity of tin in knives nud axes (2'10 to 7'38) may have 
been in order to harden tlie copper without altering its red 
colour. Makins’ Munual of McUiUurijy says, “ a goo<l pro¬ 
portion is 93 • 0 of copper to 7 • 0 of tin for metal intended 
for the die-press.” 

M. de Mortillet shows that by analysis it is easy to detect forgeries of ancient 
objects. Forgeries have quite di^crent proportions of metnl—more tin, much Ic.^s 
copper, a quantity of zinc, and some lentl. 

Bronze Objects found in North-West Argentina .—In a short notice justice cannot 
be done to ScAor Arabrosetti’s careful descriptions and illastrutions of the many 
varieties of objects useful, ornamental, or symbolic. lie considers the comparative 
rarity of copper objects to be due to their destruction owing to the oxidization of the 
copper. Those found are iu a very bail state of preservation. Then for 400 years 
there has been a cousiant search for tombs containing metal all over Spanish America. 
So many copper axes were found on a small hacienda near Mitla in Mexico that the 
cylinders of a sugar-cane mill were made from them. 

Of bronze there are nwls largo and small, for the Indians worked nmeh iu leather, 
knives shaped as the segment of a disc with enttiog eilges at the ends, chisels of all 
sizes, and hoes. Then there are the Tumis or 
T-shui>ed knives (of the type found over the 
whole of Western America nud still nsed by 
Esquimaux women), axe.s, the curious Topus or 
siKiotihcaded pins, rings, bangles, needles, aiul 
balls for lassoing. Only one bronze star-shaped 
club has l>ccn found, nlilioiigh iu stouo they are 
fairly frequent. 

The axes called Tokis, tokens of command, 
have n peculiar hook on the top like that of the 
sceptres. These .sceptres or ceremonial axes 
with dragon-heads usually have bronze handles, 
the whole cast in one piece (sec Fig, 2). The 
spiky dragon-head is similar to those of eastern 
Asia with the hom-like protuberance at the end 
of the upper jaw, seen also in different aspects 
in Mexico and Ceutral America, and there is the same gradual disappearauce of the 
details, until only one or two distinguishing features are left. 

The Munoplas or defensive gaiiutleta (Fig. 4) are remarkable with their outstanding 
weapons. They are abundant in Tuenmau and are characteristic of this region. The 
large bells are especially numerous in Salta, and arc from 15 to 38 centimetres high, 
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elliptic ill shape. One, 28 ceDtimetres high, is 27 X 9^ in diameter, and weighs 
3 kilos 620 grammes. 

The plaques (Plate L. and Fig. 1) arc the most interesting of all the finds. Thej 
are osnully small anti thin and seem to have been worn as amulets, a custom still observed 
bj the Indians, who have a profound faith in the power of a medal or little picture of a 
saint. iS. A. Quevedo descrilies the plaques or caiiles of Catamarca os “ figures on 
“ pieces of copper, which they carry about and value highly, and they place them with 
" feathered wands with great ceremonies in their houses, fields, and villages, believing 
“ that tliey ensure prosperity and prevent locusts and other plagues from injuring 
“ tliom.” As will be seen from the specimens in the plate, the personage on the 
plaques appears to be Catequil, the dispenser of raius, who carried a toAi ns symbol 
of his power and used it to send forth lightning. He made the earth fruitful by 
means of rain and was the creator of all living. His brother, Piguerao, sometimes 
accompanied him. The spirals, grecqnes, and other signs on the plaques are water or 
rain signs all over western America. Parts of the designs are indistinct, being much 
worn from long use. They were mwle on the moulds in which the plaques were cast. 

Discs or shields (Figs. 5 and 6) are plentiful, either plain, or with human, anironl, 
or seriieut figures in raised outlines. They nro from 20 to 34 centimetres in diameter, 
and one of the largest weighs more than 3 kilos. They nro another distinctive feature 

of this “ CnJchaqui ’’region, not having been found in Peru 
or Bolivia, though Munte-siuos in his Ancient Hittory of 
Peru s.'iys that a king of Peru, Hirascar Tilupnc or 
Him-Acbka-Tnkari-Titii-pnk of the Amauta dynasty, long 
before the Incas, “ reorganised his army and invented 
“ defensive armour, long pieces of cotton stuff wound 
“ many times round the body and with great plates of 
“ copper on the breast and Iwick. The lonls had them 
“ of gold and their retainers of silver.” One of the 
warriors in the relief in the Temple of the Tigers at 
Chichen Itza, Yucatan, wears front and back shields, 
and all the followers of the serpent chief in that relief 
and ill the paintings in the samo building, wenr smull 
round shields ({Hiiutcil grey • green and some with a 
Maltese cross in relief) on their backs. Those shields may have been of bronze, as 
a bronze disc or shield has hoeu found. Round shields worn in front aro attributes 
of the “ gods ” of the Iliiichol ludiuiis in Mexico. 

Small gold or cop^ier discs were worn by the Indians met by Sir W. Raleigh on 
the Orinoco, and ore frequent in the paintings and reliefs at Chichen. A mummy 
wearing one was found iu Jujny. 

The most curious of the discs figured by Sefior Ambrosetti are those with a pair 
of huinau figures behind the great shields, which are also seen in the cave-painting of 
Cnraliuasi, The plarjno in the Cambridge Museum was bought by Barou von Hiigel 
ill s London shop in 1884, aud was said to have come from Lima, perhajis brought 
there by au explorer. A. C. BRETON. 


Polynesia: Sikaiana. Woodford. 

Some account of Sikaiana or Stewart’s Island In the British 
Solomon Islands Protectorate. By Cfiarles JI. Woodford, Resident lUu 
Commissioner Solomon Islands, Local Correspondent of the Anthropological Institute. 

The island or islands known as Sikaiana or Stewart’s Islaod or Islands are a 
group of four small low islands upon a coral reef, semi-lunar in shape, surrounding 
a lagoon wliich may be about six miles in length from east to west, about two miles 
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from north to south nntl about sixteen miles in circumference. They are situatwl about 
ninety miles to the north-north-ejistwanl of the islaiul of Ulawa,an(l the position of 
the principal island, Sikaiana, is aljout 8 deg. 22 min. 30 sec. S. Lat. and 162 deg. 
44 min. E. Long. 

They were discovered by Captain Hunter in 1791 and were frequently visited, 
daring the last century, by whalers and passing sailing vessels on the voyage from 
Sydney to Chino. 

Captain Cheyne, a heche dc mer trader, spent some time with a party ashore at 
Sikaiana in 1847, and has loft an account of his visit and a vocabulary of the language 
in his book, Description of the Islands of 
the Western Pacific, published in London in 
1852, but I have at present uo copy to 
which to refer. 

lu 1851 Benjamin Boyd, in the yacht 
Wanderer, visited the group, and an account 
of his visit is given in The Last Cruise of 
the Wanderer, Sydney, N.U. 

In October 1858 the Austrian frigate 
Novara visited the island and found a white 
man named Davis, who bad been landed 
from a sandal wood trader, living with the 
natives. 

From then to the present time the islands 
have been regularly visited by trading vessels 
from the Solomon Islands. 

In 1891 the British flag was hoisted 
by Captain Pollard of H.M.S. Wallaroo, and 
from that time the islands have formed part 
of the British Solomon Islands Protectorate. 

At the time of the discovery the laud 
al>ove water consisted of five small islands, 
named respectively, Sikaiana, under which 
name the whole group is now generally 
inohided, Faole, Matuiloto, Matuavi, and 
Bareua. The last has since been washed 
away by the sea, some stones upon the 
reef alone marking the site of its previous 
position. 

The most important island, Sikaiana, is 
ubnut a mile and a quarter in length and 
perhaps three-quarters of a mile in width, 
and is the permanent place of residence of 
the whole population, the other islands liciug 
inhabited only temporarily for tlie purposes op sikaiaxa. 

of collecting the coco-nnts or for fishing. 

The population, according to Cheyne, in 1847 coiisisteil of forty-eight men, 
seventy-three women, and fifty children ; a total of 171. 

At the present time it is estimatetl at about 250, and is believed to be slowly 
increasing. 

The natives arc almost pure Polynesians but with a slight admixture of the 
Micronosiau element. This is quite unmistakable in cases where the cross has not 
ocenrred more than two or three generations ago and will be referred to later. 
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Tbrougb the kiudnese of Mr. .Svonseii, of Cavuta in this Protectorate, an opiwrtu- 
nity was given me to visit Sikaiaim in his vessel in May, 1906. The results of my 
visit are cmlKKlied in the following notes. 

From a most intelligent and interesting native named Larrio, whom I found to 
lie a perfect mine of native tradition, I elicited, during the course of a night and day, 
the following information. 

The names of the ruling chiefs of Sikaiana in a backward series are as follows :— 
Scinalu, the present chief; Sale; Tudea, father of Somalii; Apussi; Pasauru ; Tesinu ; 

Mahnna ; Poarau ; Nahinabi; Teava ; 
Magia ; Aiiiti; Amono ; Pesinn ; Seiilu ; 
Luahiii; Ouwea ; Maiakisoa ; Alima ; 
Salau. 

My informant was not able to go' 
fartiier hack into history. Daring tlio 
reign of Alima, which he estimates at 
about nine “ lives ” or generations ago, a 
largo double canoe named “ Tclnalna ” 
arrived from Samoa. The canoe left, 
but a native of Samoa, named Levon, 
remained behind at Sikaiana. Dnring the 
life of the same chief Alima a double 
canoe arrived from Tonga nnd aiichorctl 
outside the reef ou the north-cast side. 
Alima sent a small canoe off to them with 
food. This food, which consisted of 
almond cakes wrapped in leaves, was 
given to every man in the Tongaii canoo 
with one exception. The Tongnn who 
had not received food killed one of the 
Sikaiana men named Kaiea with a club, 
whemopoii the rest of the Sikaiana itoople 
in the small canoe fled to the shore. The 
Tongans then landed nnd cooked and ate 
the body of Kaiea. Nothing more is 
related of this party of Tongans. 

Shortly afterwards, during the lifoliino 
of the same chief Alima, another canoe, 
a double cunoe, called “Fuavakahio,” 
nri'ived from Tonga. The chief in com¬ 
mand of this cniioo was named Waioinn, 
and he is said to have been accompanied 
by a crow of one bundred men. They 
landed at Sikaiana and the Sikaiana 
people snpplicil them with food against 
the advice of Levon, the Samoan previously mentioned. 

Among the Tongans was a man whom Levou ha«l previonsly met in Samoa and 
knew to Im a bad character, and Levou probably with tlie view to obviating futine 
trouble killed him. A conflict tben took place between the Tongans and the natives 
of Sikaiana, A Sikaiana native, named Letuka, is said to have performed prodigies 
of valour. He is related to have seized the branch of a large tree and to have killed 
eight Tongans with it. He had felled Waioma and was killing him when he was 
struck from behind and killed. Eventually the Tongnus were victorious and most of 
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the Sikaiannus sluiii. After remaining some time at Sikaiana the Toiigane left, taking 
with them Scmalu, the sou of Alima the chief, and many girls of Sikniaiio. 

From Sikiiiana the Tongnns wont to Tuumiiko, one of tho islands of the Duff 
group, where they were at first well received, but tho natives having heard from 
Semahi nn account of the occurrences at Sikniuna fell upon them with hows and arrows 
and exterminated tho whole party. Descendants of Sikaiana girls taken to Taumako 
hy the Tongans are said to Ije still litung there. 

About tho same time Waiideti, a native of Knria, iu the Gilbert Group, went adrift 
in a canoe with his throe sous and arrivetl at Sikaiana. Wandeti and two of his srms 
wore murdered by the Sikaiana people, but llio third, a boy named Kaitepu, was 
spared. 

Levon, the Samoan referred to previously, had a son named Kaidakita hy a .Sikaiana 
woman. Kaidakita's daughter was married to Kaitepu, tlie l)oy wlioso life was spared 
when tho other Knria natives were killed. 

Kaitepu was tho father of Tui-ou. 

Tui •on was the father of lluuakiua. 

Ilunakioa was tho father of Talalou. 

Talaloa wiis tho father of Te-ai. 

Te-ai was the father of Kilulii. 

Kilatii w'as tho father of Larrio, who was m 3 ' informant. 

Now, this Kaidakita, the son of Lovou, was a great navigator, and made many 
voyages from Sikaiana in un outrigged canoe. It was especially impressed upon 
me that Kaidakita’s canoe was an outrigged canoe and not a double canoe. His 
.■ulventiires read like a new Odyssey. Ho is related to have gone from Sikaiana to 
Mala, and from thence to Gao, on Ysaiml, and tltencc to Laiua, a place which 1 
cannot identify, unless it can tie the place marked on the chart as “Linn Id,” 
ucar the south-west end of ChuiscnI. 

At Laina he had nn ndveutnro with the king, Sobalnuno, wlio tried to break 
up his canoe. He had obtained permi.ssion from Scimlnaua to repair this canoe, but 
when it was finished Sehaluana wanted Kaidakita's axe, and because he would not 
give it up he broke up the canoe. Then Kaidakita made a new canoe of “ voia ’’ 
wood, which is said to be a nut-lmaring tree. Another king, by name Sahiaua, 
broke this. He then went to a third king, Yauakuln, who allowed him to repair 
it. He then sailed to Lcueneua, Lord Howe’s Group, and thence returned safe to 
.Sikuutua. 

He mode other voyages from Sikaiaun, and is said to have visited Taumako 
(Duff Group), Tucopia, Nupaui (Swallow Group), Nuknloua(?) aud Tinnkula, which 
was correeth’ dcsurilxal ns a fire island. 

lie also visited an island named Feniinhala (tho land of the I’andauns tree). 
Tliis island is said to liaro l>con nn island without sandy Iwaches and to have been 
inhabited oulj* b^' women. The women were said to conceive with the assistance 
of the banana fruit, and all maie children were killed at birth. 

My informant, Larrio, oould not identify tlic island of Fcuuahnia, hut said it 
lay somewhere in tho direction of the Solomons. 

Now, it is curions that a tradition of un island inhabited onh' by women has 
lingered on until quite receiith', the island with which the tradition iios )>een 
connected being liennell Island, an island inhabited hy pure Polynesians. 

Only about ten years ago an expedition was fitted out in the Uuitetl States to 
take possession of this Adamless Kden, and the project was only nbandouod when 
it was found that the island of Retinell had been placed under British protection. 

In spite of this an aocouut apjx^ared almut five years ago iu an American paper 
iu which an altogether imaginary story was given of the establishment of the 
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American colony on the island in question, with the portrait of a young mnu in a 
becoming uniform, who was said to be the ruler of the community. 

It is a curious fact that on the occasion of my recent visit to RcnucU Island, 
where I communicated four times with the natives, on two of these occasions I saw 
women only. I account for it by the supposition that the women devote the most 
of their time to fishing while the men may attend to the gardens. 

As to more recent arrivals of natives from other islands ut Sikainna, Lnrrio 
informed mo that about thirty to forty years ago thirty natives of the island of 
Kuria in the Gilbert Group were landed at Sikainna by a certain Captain Davis, 
master of an American whaler, name unknown, who had picked tiiem up in their 
canoes at sea after they hod been driven out of Kuria by Pnideko, father of Timbennkn, 
the king of Apomama, when bo devastated that island. 

The devastation of tho islands of Kuria and Aranuku by the king of Apamama 
is n matter of recout history and, I regret to say, was engineered by tho master of 
a Sydney trading vessel whose name I withhold.* 

About the same time a boat with eleven natives arriveil at Sikaiana from the island 
of Mangarowa, in the Pnumotu or Low Archipelago. They are said to have left their 
islaud in consequence of diffcrenco.'' with the missionaries and had intended to make 
for Fiji, bnt they sighted no laud and sailed on before the south-east trade wind until 
they reached Sikaiauo. The distance covered must have been about .3,700 miles. 

After remaiiiiug some time at Sikaiana eight of them left in their own boat and 
reached the island of Ulawa in the Solomons, where they were all murdered. The 
three remaining are said to have left Sikaiana in a whaling ship. 

Lorrio also told me that bis people knew of the two small islands of Anuda and 
Fa taka, situated to the north-east of Tucopia, the former inhabited by Polynesians, 
tho latter uninhabited, bnt both at present included in the British Solomon Islands 
Protectorate. 

He referred to Fataka, or as ho probably more correctly designated it, Fatntakn, 
as a well-known breeding place for frigate birds. 

Tho natives of Sikaiana arc a tall race, and resemble the .Samoans or Tongans, 
but I noticed a few men of unmistakable Micronesian type, and upon inquiry I was 
told that they were the descendants of the Kurin refugees, who arrived rather more 
than a generation ago in the American whaler. The Gilbert Islaud type was quite 
unmistakable, viz., long straight hair, high cheek liones, eyes looking down their 
cheeks, and generally sullen expression. 

Liurio informed me that on Sikaiana there still existed some old stoue fortifica¬ 
tions, and said that they were built under tho direction of the .Samoau native Levon, 
mentioned above, as a defence against the Tongans. I had left the island before I 
heard about them so that I must defer a description of them until a future time. 

Tho dead are either sunk at sea or sent to sea in a canoo. In the latter event 
they have sometimes returned, and a case is on record that one man was so rvliictaut 
to leave bis wife that he returned to land three times after having been dcspatciicd 
on bis last voyage. 

Seventy words in the language of Sikaiana:— 


Adze, blade (shell) • 

Beniapii. 

Belly 

- 

- Miuiavn. 

„ handle 

Tagantoki. 

Bird - 

- 

- Manu. 

Ashes - - - 

Uma. 

Black 

- 

- Euli. 

Bad- 

Faiego and Faki- 

Blood - 

■ 

• Toto. 


navina. 

Boat 

- 

- Manou-i. 

Banana 

Huti. 

Body - 

- 

- Vuithiuo. 


I heard of this case when I visited the Gilbert Oronp in 1884. 
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Bow 


• 

Vavana. 

Moon - 


Maluma. 

Butterfly 

- 

Pepele. 

Mosquito 

- 

Naniu. 

Castor-oil 


Dehtvena. 

Mother 

• 

Tiiinnn. 

Child 

- 


Tama likiliki. 

Month 

. 

Moaisu. 

Coco-nutf 


Niu. 

Night • 

• 

Ul*o. 

Cold 

- 


Mnknlili. 

Nose 

. 

Gaiu.sn. 

Door - 

- 


Totoka. 

Pigeon 

• 

Lube. 

Ear 

- 


Talina and Tegnn. 

Rain 

- 

Ua and Waidaha. 

Egg - 

- 


Wnmoa. 

Rat 

• 

Kiolo. 

Face 

- 


Ogaremata. 

Red 

• 

Euln. 

Father 

- 


Tuino. 

Road • 

- 

Tcala. Ala. 

Finger 

- 


Motigau. 

Root 

- 

Batiaka. 

Fire - 

- 


Afi. 

Sea • 

- 

Tahi. 

Fish 

- 


Ikn. 

Skin 

- 

Eili. 

Flesh - 

- 


lo. 

Smoke 

. 

Oil. 

Fly 

- 


Lnno. 

Soft 

• 

Maluhna. 

Flying fox 


Beka. 

Spear - 

- 

Tao. 

Fowl 

- 


Moa. 

Spittle 

- 

Savalc. 

Fruit - 

• 


Kolu. 

Star * 

- 

Vetu. 

Good 

- 


Lavi. 

Sun 

- 

La-a. 

Hair - 

- 


Uln. 

Sweet 

- 

Malanu. 

Hand 

- 


Lima. 

Tatooing 

iiistra- 

Matau’u. 

Hard - 

. 


Makadou. 

ments.:^ 



Head 

- 


Posoulu. 

Tongue 

- 

Alclo. 

Hot - 

- 


Vevela. 

Tooth - 

- 

Niho. 

House 

- 


Vale. 

Tree 

• 

Cau.§ 

Largo - 

- 


Mania. 

Water 

- 

Wai. 

Leaf 

- 


Dclau. 

White 

- 

Enui. 

Little 

. 


Likiliki. 

Wing - 

- 

Pain. 

Louse 

- 


Kutu. 

Woman 

• 

Fafiui. 

Man - 

- 


Tama. 

Yellow 

- 

Efelo. 

Mat 

- 


Va-sa. 

It has gone 

- 

e lau. 




yumerals. 



1. 

Tasi. 



30. 

Tolunahni. 

2. 

Luo. 


■ 

40. 

Fanahui. 


3. 

Tolu. 



50. 

Limaimhiii. 

4. 

Fa. 



60. 

Ononahui. 

6, 

Lima. 



70. 

Vitunahui. 

6. 

Ono. 



80. 

Walunalmi. 

7. 

Vita. 



90. 

Sirouahui. 

8. 

Walu. 



100. 

Katoa. 


9, 

Sivo. 



200. 

Lua katoa. 

10 . 

Kato and Schni. 

1000. 

Mano. 


20. 

Luuhui. 



lOOOO. 

Heafi. 



CHARLES M. WOODFORD. 


* A fish, {rom 6 feet to 9 feet In length, canght at n (lc])tli of 2l)0 fathorns. Another ttnaller fiitli, 
called Paly, U caught at a depth of 60 fathoms. 

t Coco-nut toddy used to be formerl}’ina<le for drinking, but in consc(|nencc of iis intozlcatlig 
properties the use of it has been alMindoneil except for boiling down into molaiaeo. 

X The tree Calophi/llHm iHophypUym, from the charred nuts of which the coKur for tatooing 
is made, is called Hetau. The tree calleil In Fiji Jhtten, Is hero Tatra. 

§ Pointed with bone from the wings of the frigate-bird. 
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Migrations. Petrie. 

Migrations; Icing nn Abstract of the Seventh Annual fJuxlcg Memorial 
Lecture of the Anthropological Institute, dclirered on November \st, 1906, lU i 
bg Professor JV. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., F.R.S. 

In ortlcr really to understand the meauiug of the pliysical difTercnces in man it 
is needful to study them in oases where the similarity or difference of race is known 
historically. The anthropological record of man in ancient authors has not yet been 
fully utilised, nor sufficiently recognised os the basis for intelligent treatment of the 
present fads. 

Migration is common to animals and men, both seasonably fluctuating and perma¬ 
nent, and mixture by migration is perhaps more active now than ever lieforc. The 
peaceful migration into England amounts to two-tenths from other parts of the kingdom, 
and in London one-tontk more from abrcMkd. But this is mainly in the upper classes, 
and scarcely touches the agriculturalist. The ])rodnct of such mixture is fixed by four 
conditions : (1) plasticity of race ; (2) environment; (3) amount of mixture ; (4) time. 

To follow tlio changes in one laud, the 10,000 years of civilisation in Egypt is 
the best o.xaniple. We can there trace thirteen changes in the population, by referring 
to the history, supported by variation in the skull measurements. The methods of 
studying the skull measures is treated in a separate appendix, in which the curves of 
variation are given for five dimensions iu each {mriod. The principal stock of the 
population of prehistoric Egypt was certainly the same as the Algerian and Amorite, 
which lay on either side of the land. 

To follow the changes and movements of separate peoples, the migrations of 
European races from Augustus to Charles the Great are followed in a series of 
twenty maps, each showing the varions positions and lines of march of one race. 
Further, the character of the movement of each period is shown by eight maps, 
one for each century, with all the lines of motion placed together. Hitherto maps 
have dealt with the distribution at one date, and the whole movements of each 
people apart have not been laid out. The races hero mnppml are Frank, Alamann, 
Saxon, Dane, Longolmnl, Goth, Gepid, Ilcrul, Burgnud, Sueve, Vandal Alan, lazyg, 
Slovanc, Hun, Avar, Bulgar, Uigur, Turk, and Arab. 

The general conclusion from the best historical cases of race movement is that 
a people become adapted to their environineut in obont 1,000 years, even where there 
is very little mixture to cause changes. Should it be tme that such a rate of change 
be at all upproacheil the variations of skull niid of colour found in Europe belong to 
locality more than to ance.stry. 

The material for studying man's history may be classified thus : (1) Bouy structure ; 
(2) Colour; (3) Physiognomy; (4) Language; (5) Culture ; (6) History. And the 
last is certainly the key to show wlist result should be drown from the other five classes. 

Lastly, migrations ore the inevitable means of supplanting the less capable races 
by the more caimble, ns in all the past course of organic life. Every bar to the 
free levelling by peaceful migratiou, such as exclusion laws, is a confession of weak¬ 
ness, and shows that a convulsive migration will occur so soon os the pressure 
becomes strong enough. The only way to save a country from immigration is to 
increase the capabilities of its inhabitants by thorough weeding, so tliat other races 
cannot get a footing by competition or by force. The ideals of the present time— 
equality of wages, mainleuauce of the incapable by the capable, equal opportunities 
of life for children of bad stock os well as good stock, and exclusion of more econo¬ 
mical labour, are the surest means of national extinction. The greatest of all problems 
to a true statesman would be to weed as thoroughly and remorselessly as Nature does 
it, with the minimum of disturbance and pain. 
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REVIEWS. 

Religions. Olodd, Giles, Harrison, Plcton. 

Religions Ancient and Modern: Animism, By Eihvaril Cloild. Pp. 100. 4 nr 
Religions of Ancient China. By Profoasor Herbert A. Giles, LL.D. Pp. 70. lUD 
Religion of Ancient Greece. By .Tune Harrison, LL.D. Pp. 66. 

Pantheism. By James Allaiison Picton. Pp. 96. 

London: Constable, 1905. 17*5 x 12 cm. Price Is. encli, 

Tlio series of small Imoks entitled Religions Ancient and Modern, published by 
Messrs. Constable, should meet with a good reception both from the geiicrnl reader 
and from the more serious student alike. At the present time, when the word 
Anthropology in its full sense embraces tv sphere so vast that it is impo8.sible for 
one individual to acrpiiro a thorough knowledge of more than a few of its many 
branches, ho is very largely depeudent on the works of otlicr specialists for a general 
surrey of those departments which he has not time to study to the full himself. It 
is, uevcrthelcs.s, almost impossible to couRne oneself to the study of a single bnvnch 
of anthropology to the complete exclusion of the rest; all are closely connected, and 
one sheds much Talnablo light upon another. The religion of a people is alwa^'s of 
the grentest importance, since it is the expression of the theory formed by that people 
of man's position relative to the rest of the seen and nnsocn world, and forms the 
basis of a very large part of their ethnography. This lieing so, the value to the 
studeut of a series of this unture, of which each volume is the work of a recognised 
ex|>ert, is at once apparent; while, ns far as the general reader is concerned, its 
importance is equally obvious ; no one will deny the educational value of the study 
of religions, and the present scries, which gives simply and shortly the main outlines 
and spirit of each, renders that study n far more easy matter. 

The present notice deals with four of tliis series, vix., Animism, The Religions 
of Ancient China, The Religion of Ancient Greece, and Pantheism. Each volume is 
of the nature of an essay, giving a concise and lucid survey of the main charactcr- 
isiics of each religion, aud excludes minute details. Should the reader wish to study 
the latter ho will find the necessary literature given him iu the short bibliographies 
appendetl to each liook. 

The subject of Animism has been entrusted to Mr. Clodd, and it is quite safo 
in his hands. Ho takes the lino indicated by Hobbes, that “The foare of things 
“ invisible is the natunil Seed of Beligion,” and fiuds the germ of primitive auimism 
already present in the lower animals. Ho argues that ‘‘The doctrine of Evolution 
“ has no ‘favoured nation* clause for man. It admits no break in the psychical 
“ chain which links him to the lowest life forms, be these plant or animal. It finds 
“ no arrest of continuity between the bark of the dog and the orations of Dcmosthoucs, 
“ or Imtwcen the pulsations of au amoeba and the ecstasies of a saint." He traces 
the progress of animism from the stage where things arc regarded as living, “ Ijccausc 
“ of their own proper powers, or because they are self-jiower,” to the stage where 
the existence of an indwelling spirit, apart from the Imdy, is liolievcd, a doctrine 
which is probably derived from dreams. Worship of the powers of nature follows 
as a matter of course, and the importance of animism as, at least, an element in all 
religions is enforced. As regards the last point the author very truly remarks, “ In 
“ strneture and inherited tendencies each of us is huudi-cvis of years old, but the 
“ civilised part of us is recent.” A peculiar feature of this excellent little book is 
the implicit tribute it boars to Professor Tylor; it shows iu a very striking manner 
how little, even yet, cau be added to his great work on Primitive Culture. 

For The Religions of Ancient China wo are indebted to Professor Giles, who 
has succeeded iu compressing a very great deal of information into the short space 
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nt his disposnl. Here the earliest-known form of religion was a simple monotheism, 
witlj s belief in rewards for the good and punishment for the wicked in this life, 
but without any idea of a devil or a hell. Spirits, however, were recognised, and 
gradually other minor deities were called into existence. Ancestor worship had l>een 
practised from the earliest ages, and soon assumed great im{iortaQce. With Confucius 
came a change, “ The sage’s attitude of mind towards religion was one of a benevo- 
“ lent agnosticism, as summed up in bis famous utterance, Retpect the tpirits, hut 
“ keep them at a distance.” At the same time he recognised their existence, nud 
did not refuse to take part in sacrifices. Further modifications were introduced 
by Lao Tsii, who “harpeil upon a doctrine of inaction, by virtue of which all 
“ things were to be accomplished.” The Materialists are also discussed, and the 
book concludes with a short sketch of Bnddbism, Islam, Christianity, and Judaism 
io China. 

Miss Harrison deals with The Religion of Ancient Greece, and makes a distinct 
point in complaining that “ Three disabilities, then, have atrophied and well-nigh 
“ paralyzed the study of Greek religion. First, instead of studying religion ns a 
“ whole we have studied only one part. Mythology. Second, even Mythology was 
“ not studied rationally ns a whole, but in scraps to explain ‘allusions.’ Third, 
“ such Mythology as was studied was seen distorted through the medium of Alexau- 
“ drian and Koman literature.” Furthermore, the autlior recognises to the full the 
enormous part the poets played in forming the national pantheon, for the latter was 
more a literary creation than anything else. 

From a belief in nudifferentiated “gods” in prehistoric times, together with 
hero-worship and tlie blood-corse, the change is traced to the immigrant “ Olympian 
“ pantheon, to which were admitted, nevertheless, the older deities, Hera, Poseidon, 
“ Aphrodite, etc.” “Zeus, the sky god, tvith all the heavy fatherhood of Wiiotan, 
“ is a northerner, though very early he blended with the local mountain oak and 
“ thunder gods of the Pelasgian popnlation. Hera is indigenous, Pelasgiun ; origiually 
“ she bad no connection with Zeus.” The distinction between the newer and older 
gtals and their respective rituals is well traced, and also the re-emergence of the 
older religion in the seventh and sixth centuries. The oriental influences in Greek 
religion are also distinguished, and a very gootl acconnt is given of the “ mysteries,” 
Dionysinc aud Orphic. 

The remaining volume on Pantheism, by J. Allanson Picton, in some ways 
possesses the greatest “living” interest of the four, in so far a.s Pantheism is, in 
its true form, the most modern product of human psychology, and that, too, in Europe, 
where we boast is the seat of the highest form of civilisatiou. Pantheism bears 
a remarkable relation to religious evolution, it stands at the top of the scale of which 
the lowest note is animism, bnt it is implicit oven there. Many religions at various 
periods have exhibited tendencies towards a modified form of Pantheism, but the first 
expression of the doctrine in its entirety came from Spinoza. 

Its distinguishing characteristic is that it is “ comparatively free from any limits 
“ of period, climate, or race. For while what we roughly call Egyptian religion, the 
“ Vedic religion, the Greek religion, Buddhism, and otliers of temporar)' fame have 
“ been necessarily local and temporary, Pantheism has been for the most part a 
“ dimly-discerned background, an esoteric significance of many or all religions, rather 
“ than a ‘denomination’ by itself.” The author is very much to be congratulated 
on this capital little work, which is certainly one of the best in the series. 

Finally, a word of thanks should be offered to the publishers for tbeir euterprii'e 
in issuing so useful and well-arranged a series of books. T. A. J. 
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Further India: Languages. Schmidt. 

1. Orundzuge einer Laullehre der KAasi-Sprache in ihren Beziehungen zu IHO 

derjcnigcn der Mon-Kfimer-Sprachen. Mit oiuoin Anbaiig ; Die Palnnug-\Va- lUD 
nnd RiHiig-SpracLea ilea Mittlereo .Salwiu. Voii P. \V. .Schmidt, S.V.D. [Aus dea 
Abhandluiigeu der Kgl. Bayer. Aknilcinio der Wissonscbaft I. Bl,, XXII. Bd., 
3 A1>tl.] 1.36 pp. MQiiohen, 1904. Verlag dor Akodeinie. Prioo 4 marks. 

2. Gntndziige einer Laullehre der Mon-Khmer-Sprachen. Von P. W. Schmidt, 
S.V.D. [Denkschriften der Kaiaerliclien Akndeinie dcr Wissonschartcn in \rioii. 
Pbiloa.-Iiiat. Kl., Bd. LI.] 234 pp. Wien, 1905, Gerold. Price 13 marks. 

P. W. Sclimidt bns act himself the task of investigating the languages whioh 
are spoken iu the countries around the Bay of Bengal, including with them the 
Khnsi, the languages of the Muuda-Kolh districts of Bengal, and the dialects of the 
Malayan Peninsula and Nicobar Islands. With part of (ho region ho dealt in 
a ])rerioU8 treatise, “ die .Spruchcu der .Sake! und .Somaug aiif Malacca nnd ilir 
“ Verhiiltuis ku den Mon-Khmor-.Sprnchon.” This was reviewwl in Man for 1902, 
No. 47. The first of the two works now noticed aims at establishing the relations 
of the Khnsi to the Mon-Khinor group of languages, but has also the practical 
pur|>ose of settling tlie orthography of the Inugunge. 

The Khnsi language is spoken by the inhabitants of the Khasi atid .Taintia hills, 
round about .Shillong, the sent of Government in As.sani. With its five dialects of 
Cherrapuoji, Lyugngam, Syuteng, Pnar, nnd War, the Khnsi has long been regardeil 
ns one of the most difiicult languages to assign to any of the various linguistic 
groups iu that region of many tongues. Logan, so long ago as 1853, with the 
imperfect material for comparison Avhich was then available, coauecte^I the Khnsi with 
the Mnnda-Kolh languages on the w’est and the Mon-Khmer on the east and sonth- 
ea.st, whilst £. Kuhn hn.s estahlishctl its noii-rolatiouship to the languages of the 
Tibcto-Biirman group. In his preface, P. .Schmidt traverses the erroneous state¬ 
ments made by other writers as to w’ord formation in Khnsi. Hovclacqiie and 
Aveiy, for instance, state that wortls are formed by suffixes, though their so-called 
examples plainly show distinct words. Pryse, the earliest grammarian of Khasi, 
recognised the monosyllabic character of the language, although this did not appear 
in the language ns printed. He stated that “ fully three-fourths of its polysyllabic 
“ words are even now capable of being easily resolved into their inonnsyllabic root 
“ words.” 

It is this analysis of tho Khasi into its constituent monosyllables which forms 
the jirincipal portion of P. Schmidt’s treatise. From a very careful classification nnd 
comparison of words he deduces tho siguificiition of the syllables which appear at 
the beginning of Khasi words, nnd shows that these, which to most ob.scrvcrs would 
appear to he unmeaning particles, have yet definite mcniiings. Thus many words 
denoting names of rclntionships, parts of tho body, animals, and plants begin with 
the guttural k, sometimes varying to k/i, kg, khg, n.<t, c.g., in kg-pa, father; hg-ml, 
mother ; khg-mat, eye ; kg-l/at, log ; k-lok, heart; k-sain, insect; h-tak, a kind of 
bamlxK) ; kh-toak, bat; k-teai, bctel-nnt. This prolix being taken as indicative of 
connection with a living thing, or a part of it, has the meaning confirmed by com¬ 
parison with words which appear with or withont the prefix, as e.g.. Inn, stinking 
k-tuH, a stinking fish ; poh, interior ; kg-poh, stomach, heart, belly ; tuil, to make a 
libation ; A-sitid, ghost or demon. The same guttural is also found as tho pronoun 
of tho third person singular, ka, and in the grammar is used as a kind of article. 

This analysis of words is carried out iu great detail, and is important not only 
because of the results here obtained with regard to the Khasi, but also l>ecause of 
tho possible results of a similar analysis of other languages of Sonth-oostoru Asia. 
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In Main/ tlio apjiearance of n’orda of related mcaniog with identical initial aylla- 
bles bas been remarked by Maxwell, ns, e.g., bu-laii, moon ; bu-lat, round ; bu-ah, 
frnit, &c. Tbe application of Sebroidt’a method to this and other langangcs of the 
Archipelago would probably lead to gome interestiug resultg, and perhaps show a 
closer relation between the Malayan languages and those of the mainland than is 
now admittcil. 

P. W. Schmidt demonstrates the position of the Kliasi with loganl to the Mon- 
Khmer Inugnages by means of a long comparative list. In this many of the Khasi 
words with the prefix remoretl ore shown to be the same os the Mon, Khmer, 
Bahuar or Sticug. Thus, of words already quoted in tliis notice tbe Khasi, bt/-pa, 
fatlrer is the Khmer pa, Klmsi kg-ml mother, is Mon mi, Khmer me, Bahnar >He, 
Stieng mfi. But this agreement in word store is not regartletl by Schmidt as esta¬ 
blishing the Khasi as a member of the Mon-Khmer family. Ho shows very many 
tliifereuces iu phonology, wonl-building, grammar, and vocabnlary, and hence comes 
to the conclasion that, though related to the Mon-Khmer, the Khasi yet forms a distinct 
(sellkstundige) language. The whole of the related langnages he arranges thus :— 

1. (a) Khasi (Khasi and Jaintia Hills). 

(b) Wa-angkn, Riang, Palaung, Uauan (basin of the middle Stiltvin River), 
(f) Nikobar. 

IJ. Semaug, Temljo, .Seiioi, .Sakei (Malay Peninsula). 

III. Mou, Khmer, Bahnar, Stieng, Iliici, Siik, Sue, So, Hin, Nali-haug, Anam, 
(Pegu, Camitodia, Cochin-China), and Bersisi (Malay Peninsula). 

With this group he thinks it is also possible to councot the Kolh languages 
(SanthnI, Mundnri, Singbhnm, and Kurku) in spite of their distance so far west of 
the Khasi. 

A supplement to the first treatise digeusses the dialects spoken in the iNisiu of 
the Middle Salwin river, which are reg&rtled as nearly related to the Khasi. These 
are dealt with in the same way as the Khasi. The phonology is discussed, mid 
coropamtives with the Khasi and Mon-Khmer arc .shown iu a table. 

P. W. Schmidt's second treatise lays the foundation for an extensive and inti¬ 
mate ill vest igat ion of the Moii-Khnicr languages, lie regards these languages from 
their geographical position, as imiiortant links which may connect what he cults the 
Austronesiiiu (/.r., Indonesian, Melanesian, and Polynesian) languages with those of 
the Asiatic coutinoat. 

The languages nnniysed are the Mon, Bahnar, .Stieng, and Khmer. Other related 
languages are disregarded, cither through lack of sufficient material, or from the 
presence of a strong foreign clement. Words are arrangcil according to their sonuds 
and their changes and relationships are discnsseil iu great detail. Tbe industry and 
learning which P. Schmidt bas bestowed upon this portion of his work is admirable, 
and in it he has laid a sure foundation for the proper comparative study of the 
languages of further India. Tbe two treatises here notoil are the most imiairtnut 
which have yet been issued in this branch of philology. SIDNEY II. RAY. 


Shore. 

London: Elliot Stock, 


England: Ethnologry. 

Origin of the Anglo Saxon Itace. By T. W. Shore, x^muon : Aiiiot orocK, 4 
1906. Pp. vi -(• 416. 22 x 14 cm. Price 9s. lUl 

This book can be confidently recommended to all interested in tlic history of 
the British Isles. It is in the main a study of the customs and laws of tbe early 
English in so far as they deal with land-tenure and the rights of succession. With 
this is included a summary of the history as recorded by many early writers, and an 
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abstract of such evidence from physical anthropology os had been set forward by 
Dr. Boddoo. 

The author shows that three separate customs of inheritance have prcvoiletl in 
Eugland from early times: “The succession of the youngest to tlie whole estate; 
“ the succession of the eldest; and the partible custom by which all shared alike, 
‘‘ whether sons only, or sons and daughters.” These customs Mr. Shore traced to 
their earlier homes on the contiuent of Europe, the partible custom to Germany, 
primogeniture to Scnndiuavia, junior right to the e:i8t of the Elbe. Since in early 
times the plains east of the Elbe wore inhabited for the more part by peoples ol 
Slavonic origin, bo concluded that this custom must have arisen among them : such, 
indeed, was the law of tbo primary element of organisation in Russia, the village 
community or mir, Finding that in early times the customs of primogeniture and 
partible succession were prevalent in England among tribal groups of Scandinavian 
and German origin respectively, he concluded that the custom of junior right must 
have been introduced to this country by Slavs. As confinnatory evidence ho points 
out that in the countries in which the junior right has most largely survived there 
is the largest representation of the syllable mer as part of place names. The 
Slavonic peoples most likely to have participated in the invasion of Britain were 
those living on the Baltic sen-board, of whom the most prominent wore the Weuds, 
who wore called by the Scandinavians Winthr or Wiudr. 

Hence where a place name occurs with those syllables, as Winterbourne, 
Wiutnrsot, Windsor, Wandsworth and the like, it has been concluded that the Wends 
took a part in the original settlement. 

The study of custom and law is of great importance in investigating the conreo 
of migrations in former times; but, like language, custom may bo transferred from 
one race to another, so that when conclusions drawn from their study support the 
evidence from other sources they hnve a f»vr higher value than when staudiug alone. 
It would seem probable that jnuior right is a custom likely to arise among a migra¬ 
tory people, among whom the elder sons would most prol>ably Iiave taken a share of 
the domestic goods, aud started out to form fresh communities during their father's 
lifetime. 

The evidence from physical antliropology set forwanl by Mr. Shore in support 
of bis thesis is less satisfactory. Ho lays stress on the prognathism of certain West 
Saxon skulls described by Horton-Siniih, pointing oat that the people of the eastern 
coast of the Baltic were more prognathous than those further west. But ns ouly 
three out of twelve West Saxon skulls dcscril)ed exceeded tbo limits of orthognathism, 
and but few details exist os to the cmuicnl characters of tbo Estboniaus and other 
peoples of the eastern Baltic, it is evident that, when the probable error for each 
group is taken into consideration, tlic diflTcrenee from the normal West .Sa.xoii type 
does not exceed the limits of chance rariutiun in a small sample. Similarly, until 
more material has been collected and investigated the argument that hccnusc dark 
traits frequently occur in areas in these islands in association with suppo-sed Slavonic 
place names, aud that a map of Germany indicating the degree of pigmentation of 
children shows the presence of a higher ilegree of hrnnetness in the area formerly 
occupied by Wends thuu in some, hut not nil, tbo surrounding districts, therefore the 
Wends shared in the invasion of Britain, roust be looked on as hypothesis rather than 
demonstrated proof. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties ibis book demands the careful attention of all 
stndents of the Anglo-Saxon race, an attention the more easily given from its 
eminently readable nature. ' F. S. 
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Physical Anthropology. Vlerordt. 

AnatomUche Phytiologitefie und Physicalitche Dalen und Tabellen, zum •tAQ 
Gehrauehefur Mediziner. By Dr. Hermann Vieronlt. Jena: Gastar Piscber, lUO 
1906. Pp. vi + 616. 26 x 18 cm. Price 17.50 marks. 

Tins well-known work, wbicli U now in its thirtl edition, is of ns mnch Talae to the 
anthropologist as the physician. It includes the average measurements of the dimensions 
of all parts of the human frame, collected from the works of the best known 
continental anthers. The details comprise physiological data of great importance 
with the additional advantage, not always met in works of this kind, that the matter 
has been brought tlioroughly up to date, papers published in the earlier months of 
this year being referred to both in the text and the references. 

.\nthropometry is treatfol with the greatest care so far as Central Europe and 
the United States are concerned, hut it is to be regretted that to some extent the 
valuable material in all departments of this subject contained in British publications 
should have cscape«1 the notice of the author despite the wide extent of his enquiries. 
Such an oraissiou, however, is more detrimental to Continental readers, who derive 
no infonnntiou ns to the progress of research in England, while the English reader 
can obtain the German results from this book and has little difficulty in ascertaining 
from other sources the latest results from his own country. The attentiun of the 
Anthropologist might be espociully directed to the tables dealing with the hair, the 
skin, and muscular physiology which receive very full treatment 

If iu addition to the nvemge values, information ns to the usual range of 
variation of each character was given in further detail than in the present edition the 
usefulness of this eucycloptedic work would be considerably enhanced. F. S. 

Africa, East: Linguistics. Velten. 

Praktiiche SunheH-Grammnlik, ncbsl fPbrter-Verzeicbnis. Von Professor haq 
D r. C. Velten, Zweite vermehite Auflage. Berlin ; Wilhelm Baensch, 1905. lUvJ 
Pp. X -h 389. 17 X 13 cm. Price 4 marks. 

The second edition of an excellent Swahili grammar, originally publishcil by the 
Professor of that laugunge at the Berlin Oriental Seminary. The present issue is 
greatly improved b}' the addition of exercises, and the careful revision and expansion of 
rules aud examples. The liook contains a number of useful dialogues on such subjects 
ns engaging servants and carriers, the purchase of a plantation, a trial for theft, &c., 
and a fairly comprehensive Gcrinnn-Swahili vocabulary. The spelling has been simpli¬ 
fied in somere8i>eots, and all words of Arabic origin are marketl with an asterisk.—A. W. 


Blyden. 
Phillips, 1905. ^’IQ 


Africa, West. 

JVett Africa before Europe. By C. W. Blyden. London 
Pp. iv -f 158. 19 X 13 cm. Price Zs. 6rf. 

This little volume contains fonr papers delivered in England by Dr. Blyden on 
various occasions and is of interest to students of African races, inasmuch os it 
emanates from the pen of an educated West African who, recognising the value of 
Miss Kiugsloy’s work and that of the African Society founded in her honour, declares 
her to have been “ the greatest African missionary.” We have heard of late from 
Mr. Colquhoun aud others of the successful Islamite propaganda amongst the 
inhabitants of the dark continent, iu this booklet Dr. Blyden declares that “ Islam is 
“ the most efTective educational force in Negroland” and proceeds to inform us why 
the doctrines of Mahomet are more acceptable to the intelligent African than the 
ethics of Christianity. Another interesting consideration he lays before us is, that 
equatorial Africa can only bo exploited by the African, therefore, says he, “study 
“ him and teach him how to make the best of his country.” B. P.-B. 


Pbixtxd bt Btbb xao bPOTTUWOODB,.HU Usiesiy's Printers, East Harding Street, £.0. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

America, North : Ethnography. With Plate M. Bushnell. 

The Use oT Buffalo Hair by the North American Indians. By 

D. I. Bushnell, Junr. Ill 

Various writers during the eighteenth eentiiry refer to the art of spinning or 
twisting the bnir of the American huiTuln (^Bison americantis) as then pnictisoil by 
the North American Indians, nud their subsequent use of tlie cord in weaving belts, 
garters, blankets, or otiier useful and necessary articles. But such material, although 
at one time so plentiful, has now become excessively rare, and a luig preserved in the 
Pitt-Rivers Museum at Oxford is probably one of the finest oxiun]iles existing ut tho 
present time. 

It is evident that the hair or wool of the buffalo was ntilisol by tho Indians 
over the greater part of America, from near tho Atlantic coast in the soiith-ensteni 
part of the countr}', throughout the valley of tho Mississippi, and westward to tlic 
Rocky Mountains. 

Tho settlers in the we.stern parts of Carolina during the latter part of the 
seventeenth century sometimes killed buffalo on the eastern side of the mountains; 
but, according to Lawson, “ He [the buffalo] seldom appeni-s nniougst the English 
“ Inhabitants his chief Haunt being in the Lund of Messiasippi, which is for the 
“ most part a plain Country ; yet I have known some kill’d on the Hilly Part of 
“ Cape-Fair-River, they passing the Lodges of the vast Mountains from the said 
“ Messiosippi, before they can come near us . . . Of the wild Bull’s skin Buff 
“ is mode. The Indians cut the skins into Quarters for tho ease of their tmnsporta- 
“ tion, and make Beds to lie on. The[y] spin tho Hair into Garters, Girdles, Sashes 
“ and the like, it being long and curled and often of u chesnut or red Colour.”* 

As Lawson here refers to the “ Land of Mc-ssioaippi ” it is interesting to learn 
that the hair or wool of tho buffalo was at that timo used by tho Illinois Indians. 
Charlevoix wrote from “ Knskasquias, Oct. 20, 1721 . . . Their women are very 
“ neat handed and industrious. They spin the wool of the buffalo, which they make 
“ as fine os that of English sheep ... Of this they manufacture staffs which 
are dyed black, yellow, or a deep red.” 

This roferonce to dyed hair recalls an entry in tho old Sloane Catalogue in the 
British Museum which reads : “ 1216. The same [buffalo] hair dyed red and yellow 
“ tyed in tufts on a string as an ornament for the Carolina Indians.” Unfortunately 
the specimen no longer exists. 

The bag in the Pitt-Rivers Museum is 50 cm. in length and 22 cm. iu depth, 
not including tho open band around the top, which is about 2 cm. in width. The 
fringe along the lower part varies from 10 to 20 cm. in length. 

The bag was made in rather an unusual manner. Evidently two strips were 
first braided; these arc each 2'5 cm. iu width and in length equal the depth of the 
bag. The strips served as the ends of the bag, the sides being braided between and 
attached to them. This should be considered rather os an example of braiding than 
weaving, as the cords extend diagonally across the surface and consequently it is 
not possible to distiuguish between warp nud woof elements. The fringe is formed 
by plaiting several cords extending from tho lower part of the two sides. 

The narrow strips at the ends are rather dark and may have been dyed ; the 
side.s however, are formed of the natural brown hair. 

The small beads used in decorating the bag are the ordinary opaque white bead 
of European make, carried by the traders during the early days. The beads were 

* John Lawson, JUstory ef Carolina (London, 17H), p. 115. 

f Charlevoix, Journal of a Vogage to JTorth Ameriea (London, I7C1), Vol. II., p. 222, 
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not Attached to the surface, but were strung on the cords before the bag was made. 
Tins, according to Adair, was the custom of the Iitdiaiis in the south-eastern jmrt 
of the country', for he wrote tliat, “In the winter season the women gather litiATalo’s 
“ hair, a sort of coarse brown curled wool ; and having spun it iw fine us they can, 
“ and proi)erly doubled it, they put small beads of different colouis upon the yarn os 
“ they work it; the figures they work in those small webs are goiienilly uniform, 
*• hut sometimes they diversify them on both sides.”* * * § 

In Fig. 1 is shown a small section of the l>ag oulargctl to twice the size of the 
original, while in Fig. 2 is roprodneed a drawing of a fragment of charred cloth 
from a mound in Ohio. This was figured by Professor Holmes as c, PI. Yll., in bis 
paper on “Prehistoric Textile Art.”t The form of braiding as reiwescntctl by this 
small picco of ancient cloth is exactly the same ns tlmt of tho Pitt-Rivera bag. 

In form and size, though not in weaving, this hag resembles several collected by 
tho writer among tho Ojibwnys, near Millo Lac, in the state of Minnesota. The 
Ojibway specimens, however, arc made of European wool; but they have a similar 
open baud around the top, which, like the Pitt-Rivers hag, could bo closed by means 
of a draw-string passing throngli the loops. From memlmrs of the same tribe, although 

iiitiuh farther uortb, the writer 
obtained a somewhat similar lag 
mwie of narrow strips of cedar 
Iwrk. The pieces of bark were 
braided diagonally, similar to tho 
cords of the buffalo bag, and there 
was also an open lutud at the top; 
but no ruaniog cord os iu the case 
of the others. In this I'cspcct it 
resembles the small Iroquois hag 
belonging to thu Slonno collection 
iu tbe British Museum. 

Unforluiiatel}' nothing i.s known 
concerning tbe history of the Pitl- 
Kivers s{>ecimcu; there are no 
records of when or where it was oh- 
(aiiied. But it was proliably made 
iu some part of tlio Oliio valley. 

As has already been montioiied, 
the hair or wool of the buffalo was 
formerly used by theludians tliroiigh- 
ODt the greater part of America. 
Hunter, who had lived for many years among the Osage Indians, wrote, “The 
“ Lair of the buffalo and other animals is sometimes manufactured into blankets; 
“ the hair is first twisted by baud auJ wouud iuto balls.”^ 

By the different tribes in the Upper Missouri valley, lieyoud the Mississippi, the 
hair was used for an entirely different purpose, for “ Tho Assiuiboius, Rapid Indians, 
“ Blackfeet, and Maudaos, together with all tbe other Indiaus who inhabit a plain 
“ country always perform their jouroies on horseback. . . . They do not often use 
“ bridles but guide their horses with halters made of ropes which are mauufactured 
“ from the liair of the buffuloe, which are very strong and dunible.”§ 

• Adair, J/istorjf of the Xorth Atnerinin Intliaiu (Lniulim, 1778), p. -tSS. 

t ThlrUenlh AmkuI Jlejmi, Jiurrau of J')th»i)lofif OVosliington, 18i>G). 

i J. D. Hunter, Mtmotrt of a Cajiticity (Lomton, 1821), p. 289. 

§ 0. W. Hannott, Journal (Andover, 1820), p. 336. 
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In a small geography puhlishctl during the year 1693* there is an interesting note, 
probably taken from a Spanish writer, to tho etleot that “ Tlio lliuhes nf (iniviria 
“ eonsist in their Oxen, whose Flesh is tho ordinary Food of the Inhabilauts, their 
“ Skins serve them for eloathing, their Hair for Thread, of their Nerves and Sinews 

“ they make Cords and Ilow-strings ; of their liones 
“ they make Nails and Hodkins ; of their Horns 
“ Trumpets ; of their llinddors vessels to keep 
“ water in and their Dang when dried serves 
“ for fire.” 

From these references wo learn of the various 
uses to which ihe hair or waul was pat by tho 
widely scpanitetl tribes in America; Imt coin- 
pnnitivcly few objects made of it exist at tho 
presont day. 

T'ho bug in the I’itt-Uivers Museum at 
Oxfonl is certainly a very nirc and interesting 
S|)coiineu, uud 1 am indebted to JMr. Huifnur for 
the privilege of phologra|ihing and exuniiiiing it. 

A similar laig is preserved in tho British 
Museum (Fig. 3) ; it is, however, much smaller 
than the Fitt-Rivers specimen, being only 28 cm. 
in length and 20 cm. in depth. The fringe averngas 
abont 18 cm. in length. This specimen is also made of buttalo hair. Originally tho sides 
were dyed red, but very little colour now remains. Narrow braided bands 3*5 cm. in 
width, dyed black, servo ns the ends; to these the side pieces have been attached. 
In this respect it is similar to the Pitt-Rivers laig, but, as may lie .seen ia the photo¬ 
graph (Fig. 3), it has no open baud around the top, nor has it a running cord by 
means of which it could have been closed. 

Two bands similarly bmidetl and dyed rctl, 
each having a length of 40 cm. uud a 
width of 6 cm., have been attached lo 
either end of tho bag, these were pro¬ 
bably joined together and so served as a 
baud over the shoulder. 

In addition to tho bag the British 
Museum possesses other examples of this 
class of work in the form of belts and 
smaller bauds, intended to l>o worn around 
the legs or arms. The most important 
piece is an nunsnally large licit, ineasur- 
iug—not including the fringe—205 cm. in 
length and having a width of 9 cm. It 
is mode of buffalo hair, braided as are 
the bags. With the exception of a narrow 
black line on either edge, it is formed of 
the natural brown hair. Evidently the 
black border was braided after tho main 
portion of the belt bad been completed. 

All the belts and bauds in the 
British Museum collection are decorated by means of small white beads, which were 

• Subt, llordeo, Oeography liertifieJ, .fc., SnI od. (Loiidou, ICOS). p. 586. 
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strung on the cord before tho nrticlcs were hr&uled. Unfortunately it is not known 
when or where tlieso pieces were collected, but all are evidently very old. 

It would certainly bo very interesting to know if other specimens of this work 
are preserved in the various collections in Europe, especially if it can be stated 
definitely where and when they were obtained. D. I. BUSHNELL, Jcnr. 


Totemism. Lang. 

Qusestlones Totemicee: a Reply to M. Van Gennep. Bi/ Amlrno 

iMiig. \\L 

In Man for October (No. 95, p. 149) I promised to reconsider certain jHiints 
raised by M. Van Goiuiep when I returned to my books, (1.) As ho kindly suggests 
that ho ought to have spoken of tho “ relative silence,” not tho “ silence ” of Mr. 
Howitt, on “phenomena of the scxnul sort,” I am happy to wcept the emendation. 
The |H>int at issue, of course, was : Does nescience of tho physical facts of procreation 
exist where children are not regarded os incarnations of spirits (mode by the Moon 
and the Crow, among the Euablnyi), or os reincarnations of Alcheringa spirits, os 
among the Arunta? I had quoted Mr. Howitt for tho knowledge of the procreative 
piurt played by the male among certain trilics reckoning descent in the fcinalo 
line {Jourii. AtUkr. Inst., 1882, p. 502 ; Native Triftes of South-East Australia, 
pp. 283-284). Mr. Howitt was not “silent” on this point, and if ho and all other 
authorities known to mo have been “silent” abont a south-eastern l>elicf tlmt a 
birth is the result of the entrance of a spirit into a woman, and about south-cnstcru 
nescience of procreation, it seems proimble that they ore silent Ijccaiise they have 
nothing to say ; because they have not found either the belief or the nescience. How¬ 
ever, they can answer for themselves. In the case of many tribes we do not know how 
native opinion stands on those subjects. I therefore quote a letter from Mrs. Bates, 
dated Perth, West Australia, August 31, 1906. Mrs. Bates has been zcalon.sly studying 
the little-known tribes of Western Australia in face of various difficulties. .She writes : 

“ Alxnit reincarnation my information is vague at present. There is a certain 
stone near York suppose*! to lie inhabited by tho spirits of children, and if n woman 
goes near this stone she will get one of these children. Sometimes they enter her 
through the moiiUi, sometimes through other purls of her body, but so for ns I liave 
investigated they did not believe that procreation had aiiythiug to do with conception. 
I cannot yet find whether all the ‘winyteh’ places mentioned in my paper held 
any spirits of children. There were ‘sulky’ or ‘quiet’ spirits in most of these 
places, but, except the stone near York, which was winyteh, I find no other 
winyteh places ‘inhabited’ by ‘children spirits.’ These are matters that should 
have the fullest investigation, but, except for tiie women at the Reserves, I’ve not 
been able to see any soutliern women, and the memories of those on the rvservo aro 
vague at times.” 

As far as it goes, this evidence seems to show that a belief, and a nescience 
similar to tlio.se of the Arunta, exist iu ])arts of Western Australia, hut iirs. Bates 


ezplaius the limitation of her knowledge on this point. 

(II.) As to Oknauikilla and the Alcheringa spirits which haunt these last 
resting places of Alcheringa men, where “ their bodies die<l ” (Spencer and Gillen, 
Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. 123), M. Van Goiitiep sa 3-8 that the death 
of their bodies “is not precisely (Justement) stattxl iu the legends ; ou the other baud, 
“ we see tlie same mythic ancestors go under ground, and come up again further 
“ on, or ascend to heaven.” If they ascend to heaven, how do they come to haunt 
Okuauikilla, and to be reborn from earthly mothers? Do some Arunta souls go to 
heaven and stay there after all ? I hope so! This belief must be a variant of the 
usual myth. In several cases Alcheriuga roeu do go underground, but reappear at 
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distant s^yots. But what ia the end of their firat advent into life? The reply is 
given by Mesara. Spencer and Gillen (op. cit., p. 401). “ They all went into the 
“ ground, whera the Churingn with their nsaociuted apirita over after remained, so 
“ that at the place there ia a large and important Oknanikilln of the Ullnkupera 
“ totem.” Tlio Kamo legend is told of the Alcheringa wild cat men (op. cit., p. 410). 
Again, “ many of the party (Achilpa) dieil here from Erkhicha, and a large 
nnmber of chnringa representing them are in the local storc-houae” (op. ri/., p. 413). 
TIicko very men who died and left their churingn at the Okuanikilla of Udnerriii- 
giutna had jiiat previously made a subterranean journey. Then they died, and wont 
no further. Another party “ died where they lay; atones,” ns usual, “ arose to mark 
“ the spot”; their chnringa “remained behind,” as uanal, at the Oknanikilla (op. 
cit., pp. 414, 415). Another case ia given in the last lines of p. 417. 

M. Van Gennop says that the fact of the actual death of the Alcheringa 

ancestors at places whore their ehuringa are loft—places called Oknanikilla—“ u’est 
“ jUHlemeut pas dit dans Ics Icgcudes.” 1 have quoted hve passages where the fact 
is jiistcmcni dit dans lex ligcnda as given to iis. W. Van Gennep writes that “ till 
“ I am better informorl, I think that Si^ucor and Gillen have interpreted their docu* 

“ monts ; in any case their passage in Native Tribes, p. 123, is only a general 

“ statement, to which I prefer tho study of the legends themselves, oven in the 
“ arranged shape in which Messrs. S]>encer nud Gillen give them.” I have quoted 
the arranged shape of the legends, and it is absolutely consistent with the “general 
statement” of p. 123. How M. Van Gennep failed to discover what is so manifest 
I cannot explain. 

(HI.) M. Van Gennep says that Mr. Atkinson attributed prohibitions on inter* 
course, in their origin, to “ instinct ” or “ innate sentiment.” Mr. Atkinson attributed 
tho origin of restrictions on intercourse to “an effort of man's embryonic intellect. 
“ Thus early deflant of Natui-c, the law placerl, ethically, for once and for ever, a 
“ distinction between man and every other creature ” (Social Origins and Primal 
Law, p. 225). Instinct is tho gift of the lower animals; intellect is the distinction 
of Man (I wish we had more of it 1), and Mr. Atkinson asserted, so plainly as 
apparently to defy misunderstanding, that man's primal law was the child of intellect, 
and at once differentiated man from “ every other creature ”; these creatures being 
“ creatures of instinct.” The law, like all laws, had its hninaii motive, namely, 
sexual jealousy. M. Van Gennep writes : “ It seems to me that to explain exogamy 
“ by the jealousy of tho male, or incest by horror (avoidance), is to make an appeal 
“ to iustiuct and innate sentiment, that is, to explain nothing. . . .” Jealousy is 

a passion, not an instinct ; but to form a law in the interests of jealousy is no more 
to obey “instinct” thati is tho passing of a low in the interests of property. 
“Avoiilance” does not, of course, mean “horror.” “Avoidance” is, technically, 
obedience to a customary law, and tho brothers and sisters, Mr. Atkinson says, who, 
under his eyes, practised “ avoidance ” entertained no “ horror ” of each other, but 
the liveliest affection (Social Origins and Primal Law, p. 215). 

We may practise “avoidance,” and wo do (if we are moral characters) towards 
persons for whom we have no “ horror,” but, on the other hand, a passionate though 
lawless love. We may practise no “avoidance” as regards persons of whom we 
have an unspeakable “horror,” but who happen to be our lawful husbands or wives 
(cf., Marion Crawford, A Lady of Rome, Macmillan, 1906). Every Euglish- 
speakiug person knows that I'korreur is not synonymous with avoidance 1 In the 
passage last cited Mr. Atkinson speaks of “ the seemingly instinctive natural affection ” 
of brothers and sisters who are separated by “ their strange restraints ” of law. If 
tlie affection were not only “ seemingly ” but actually an “ instinct ” it was checked 
by law, which was “ an effort of the intellect.” 
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(IV.) M. Van Geimep appears to think that Australian tribes were more probably 
evolved “/>«r ronvergenrc” than par segmentations dichotonuques." That tliis was 
so is tbe position which I myself defend. But I deem it infinitely more probable 
that the Anincn, with their coufes-scdly advanced organisation, have lost the names 
of tho curliest converging bodies, the phratries, than that they ^ perhaps have not 
yet created ” tiicse names. The phratry names are always found in the lowest and 
most simple, bnt tend to disappear in tbe higher and more comple.x, organisations. 
It is well known that phmtries in our sense” have vanished among American 
tribes which once posse-ssod them (cf. Frazer, Tolemism, p. 61, citing Morgan, 
Ancient Societg'). The “classes" are, by general agreement (if that goes for any¬ 
thing), inter than the phmtries, and, as they do the phratries’ work, and more, the 
tendency, in Anstrnlia, is for the phratry names to be forgotten. Therefore, the 
opinion that the Aninbi, with eight classes, “may pcrhaiie not yet have created 
phmtries” ajipcars “singular.” 

(V.) As to tl»c correct or erroneous nature of my own opinion about “ the 
“ conceptiouist theory of Austmliau totemism,” no doubt the truth will come out in 
the course of time aud of discussion. Securus judicut orbis tcrraruiu. 

Moved by the cavalier u.sngo wliich M. Van Geuuep has bestowetl on Mr. Atkin¬ 
son’s work, 1 have again rend all through it. I see nothing which can justify the 
statement that Mr. Atkinson found the origin of miui'iagc prohibitions in “instinct” 
or “innate” sentiment. He reprc.scuts what we call incestuous unions as originally 
prevalent in a brutal and scini-hmtal stage. No “instinct” prohibited them. Pro¬ 
hibitions were successively introduced, he says, in obciliciico to “ideas” (p. 212), to 
“iiilolligencc” (p. 22HJ, to “intelligent acceptance by the iutmding junior of the 
“ solo right of the senior” (p. 235). To meet each new situation there “was 
“ inevitably the continuous evolution of law ” (p. 248). On Mr. Atkinson’s theory, 
each stage of law, except that prohibiting unions of father aud daughter, left its 
trace in an “avoidance” still imposed by customary law. Yet M. Van Gennop 
still says that to formulate Mr. Atkinson’s system is “.so coutenter ‘d’uuo explicatiou 
“ de sanvage.’” I remain “astonished” by tho criticism. Mr. Atkinson never says 
that “avoidances” are produced by “horror”; and he deuics that, in his experience, 
“horror” is produced by “avoidance.” A. LANG. 


India, South. Qille. 

Notes on some Native Medicines from Southern India. Bg the ffn 

Rev. Albert GiilCf S.J. Commuukntcd bg the Stoughurst Anthropological 110 
Bureau through the Bcereturg. 

Brahma sent disease on to the eartb as a punishment for sin, a disease for each sin ; 
bat afterwards he gave to man the science and knowledge necessary to cure them. So 
he deviseil the science of medicine (Aiur weddam), and informed Siva, who spoke of it 
to the Deicas (demi-gods). The Dewas came down to earth to teach medical science to 
the Ashwini nia/uigrishi (holy sages), who wrote down the teaching “ very exactly and 
very correctly.” 

Bilz (Pittam). —^This disease appears to be prevalent in Malabar, and apparently 
is caused by eating rice and vegetables. 

A jsm-liko substance called lehim, consisting of a decoction of tamarind leaf 
and iron, is boiled for a fortnight or so, when purnna pittam is added. This 
latter ingredient consists of a kind of iron ore, heated red-hot, and dipped in cow nrine. 
This process is repeated for eight days when tbe iron is reduced to powder and added to 
(lie first decoction. 

Another remedy is to make a mixture of coconut milk, cut-np bananas, lime, 
ginger, &c. These various ingredients are put in a vessel, which is carefully closed, and 
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boiled for two hours. Tlie vessel is then kopc near tlio hearth for eight days so as to 
keep the inixtnro warm. 

Boils.—1. Mix shell lime with water. When the water Ims liceome clear, add 
giiiger-oil to half of it and shake. The mixture thou becomes uii ointment and is put 
on the boil. 

2. Mix powdered magnal with castorH>il, and place pieces of cloth dipped in the 
mixture on the boil. 

3. Cut off tlio end of a bunoh of pooiounwartt (a kind of plantain), open the flower, 
and cut it into five pieces. Mix this in four bottles of water and drink it wltli honey. 
This medicine acts as a preventive. 

Bruises, Internal. —The root of kundari and the tender leaf of the arcca nut 
are mushed together, mixed with humau urine and drunk. This is a very secret 
medicine. 

Consumption, Chest Disease, Codoiiino (^Itajah Eskman). —These diseases 
are rare and arc considered as hei-editary. When they occur they arc treated in tho 
following ways: A decoction of antka or sealing wax is made, which reddens the 
water while it boils. With twelve ounces of this arc ini.xcd two bottles of water 
and, after sugar has been nddod, the mixture is given to the patient. If this remedy 
is not effioient, a jam-like substance (/c/t/m) is mode of Itoilcd mutton, mixed with 
several powders, candy sugar, ordinary sugar, &c. All those are mixed together and 
boiled. 

While undergoing this treatment the patient is not allowed to cat fish, coconut, 
or any sour focal. Uc must remain at home and avoid the sun. The treatment lasts 
for fourteen days, and, after tho treatment, the same number of days has to he 
passed at home. 

Brahmins, instead of this, sleep with a living rabbit on their chests, but some 
prepare the IcAifii with rabbit instead of mutton. 

Coughing in childreu (Nelanharu churntt). —Make a mixture of ambrosia, rice, 
and jaggari (sugar from toddy) and put it on the floor. The child has to lick it 
while it is on the floor. Mix together twelve heads of kari (black fish), half the 
quantity of pippali and dry gioger, and powder the mixture. To be given with honey 
and sugar. Powder and mix together the leaves of kuni (a creeper) and rice and take 
with jaggari. 

Yangal, a kind of asthma.—In four bottles of water boil 1 lb. of small bat’s 
flesh, until only one bottle of liquid remains. Add to this cardamom seeds, dry ginger, 
pippalli, )>owdered kwolawere, and mix with ^ Hl of ghee. Boil again until a 
hard deposit is formed. This mast bo separated from the liquid and kept for a day. 
Half a rupee’s weight must bo taken every day, and tbc patient must abstain from 
fish, tamarind, and buttcrinilk, and stay in his room. 

Doo Bite. —Burning firewood is held over the wound and water is poured over 
the fire so as to How on to the bite. Then the tender leaf of the pepper plant is 
mashed, salted, and put ou the wound, being tied down with an areca leaf. 

Dysentery. —Cover karanjikuru seed with cow-dung and heat in the firo. As 
soon ns the dung is dried up the seed is broken open, the cotyledon taken off, 
powdered, and mixed with toddy. This has to be drunk for three days. 

Another remedy is to cut open a large bauaua and insert two grains of opium 
under the skin. The fruit is then covered with a plantain leaf and dried in the fire. 

Another cure is to eat, in the moruiug, ducks’ eggs which were boiled the evening 
before and kept in mud during the night; while still another medicine is to make a 
powder of the tender leaf of the karanjee tree, opium, and soft mango, all of which 
have been dried previously. 
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Eye Diseases. — Anticurudu (night blinduess).—E»t the lungs of the crow after' 
boiling them, or go and beg at eight honsos during the night and eat whatever is 
given yon. 

Chingar (sore eyes).—Wash the eyes with a mixture of the mashed flower and 
tender leaves of St. Anthony’s flower and mother’s milk, or with a mixture of motoil 
chewian (a plant), jiragana (a seed), and mother’s milk. 

J^dolam (red eyes).—^Mash thirty-two buds of the cfietti flower with thirty-two 
jiragam seeds. Dip it in mother’s milk and wash the eyes mth it. 

For eye diseases that are diflicnit to cure, pour oil, preferably tiasiam, up the nose. 

For a boil in the comer of the eye, rnb tlio eyes either with black pepper 
rubbed with mother’s milk against u stone or with the tender leaf of kakakori (a 
creeper), mashed jiragam, and motlier’s milk. 

For a fly in the eye walk backwards eight or ten feet. To get clear eyes eat 
ants’ eggs. 

Another medicine is the following :— Kentenda Lawanam. A hen with a black 
skin is killed when it is on the point of laying its first egg. Its blood must not be 
shed. It is then plncked and cut open. Its heart and lungs are taken out and 
after being mixed with powders are put back in the body, which is then covered 
with a special ungneut and put, with roots, leaves, Ac., into a e/icttg, or earthen 
vessel, half filled with water. The vessel is covered with a cloth and boiled for 
six hours, from 6 a.m. till noon. The Ixmes are then removed and the carcase, after 
being dried in the sun for two or three days, is ground into a flue powder. This 
is then mixed ■with honey and swallowed. 

Fe^'EK.—T he rajah of all the diseases is fever (Fbro roga padi papma). It 
was first sent by Siva as a punishment to some persons who rebelled against bim. 
He opened that one of his three eyes which contains fire, and sent the fire of fever 
to the earth. 

Tliere are in the body three doshams or germs called Wada juram. Pitta juram, 
and Kappa juram. When a person is in good health these doshams arc present in 
eqnal quantities, but, if any of them increase or diminish, equilibrium is upset and 
fever supervenes. IVuda is the germ of rheumatism, Kappa of fatness, and Pittam 
of bile. During the day from 6 to 10 a.m. kappam is in the ascendant, from 
10 to 2 p.m. pittam, which causes temper, and from 2 to 6 wtdam, which causes 
calmness. During life from infancy to the age of 30, kappam is the most prominent 
germ, from 30 to 60 pittam, and from 60 onwards wadaui. The medicines prescribed 
depend upon these seasons. 

There are three kinds of fever, Sapta juram, a slight fever Instiug for seven 
days, Nmoa juram, lasting for nine days, and Dwidieham which lasts for twelve 
days. If a fever is not cured in twelve days it will last for twenty-one days, if it 
is not cured by then it will last for thirty-two days, and then for ninety days. 
This is the worst fever. 

As soon as a fever appears the sick person is deprived of food for three days, 
and the only drink allowed is a decoction of four ounces of dry ginger and eight 
ounces of coriander seed (kmotummuli). It is only on the lapse of these three days 
that the proper treatment begins. The patient then receives a mixture of red onion 
(tolassi) leaf, three times a day. The leaf is mode into a small bundle wrapped 
up in cloth. This is warmed, dipped in water and squeezed into the patient’s eyes. 

A patch, the size of a rupee, is shaved on the top of the head and covered twice 
a day with ointment. The patient also has to drink kanji six times a day. 

If a doctor is necessary he should be seat for in the morning, and should not be 
summoned for the first time on a Friday. The person who calls the doctor must 
not mention the sickness before the name of the patient, or he will die. The doctor, 
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iinlese he happens to be a Christinii, is always an augur. If on his M'ny to the 
patient’s liouse lie secs a cat cross the road, or meets a man carryin{t ft brtiomstick, 
or ft woman with a fan, ho will not go on, but if lie meets a brabniiu or a cow or 
bull wiili ft loose rope it is a goo<l sign. The doctor carries bis niediuiiins in a metal 
box, while a servant carries aiiotlier box made of brass. 

The doctor has to examine the patient in three ways, called VrrUhauul, looking 
over the liody ; Sparishannl, touching the l>ody ; and Spresne, asking questions. He 
thou has to examine the body in eight ilifferent places (^Ashtaftanu paretn/uin ):— 
eyes, tongue, teeth, palm, &c. He then takes a palui-lcnf and prescrilics the first 
decoction, which is made of dry ginger, dewadorttm, coriander seed, rfieruwuriidina 
and wel wurttdina. .Should this not cure the fever the doctor chuuges bis prescription 
every dny. 

To find out how long the dise.ise will last, or if it will l>o cured, the doctor 
examines the urine {Motra ptirceha), but ho only does this when the sickness is very 
dangerous. The urine has to be taken early in the morning and sent to the doctor 
before sunrise. The doctor pours it into a vessel and with a blade of grass lets 
fall a dro]) of ginger oil into the urine. 

If tbe drop does not spread the patient will die. 

If it spreads well the sickness can lie cnre^l and the patient will live long. 

If it spreads very little, forming a hole in the centre, the patient will die. 

If the spreading oil takes tbe form of a leech or n suuko tbe sickness will be 
difficult to cure. 

If the drop spreads in the form of a lion, the sickness can be cured, but only 
with great difficulty. 

If it spreads in the shape of a wolf, little hope is left. 

If it spreotls in the shape of iin elcplmut, the 8ickues.s will take a long time to 
cure, but death will not follow. 

The oporatiou has to be carried out in the greatest secrecy, and the doctor must 
not talk to anyone about it. 

When tbe patient is cured, a special day, eitlier a Wednesday or Saturday, is 
chosen, according to the moon, for him to take his first bath. On the day before 
the water is boiled and mixed with medicine. The day itself is a feast day, doctor and 
relatives all being invited to lie present. The doctor, with great ceremony, pours the 
water over the patient’s bead. The doctor, if he belongs to the same caste o-s the 
paciont’s family, dines with them ; if not he goes home, after receiving a new cloth 
and money wrap]) 0 (l up in betel leaf. On tbe second and third days the patient is 
oiled with the same cereinonitd. Lastly, a priestess comes to purify tbe house and 
tbe patient’s room. It is always a female who does this work. 

HEAb.vciit-:.— Deshumala Natmtnidam (^Suria ourtam). —This headache begins at 
sunrise, increases in intensity till noon, when it begins to lessen, finally disai>peariug 
at sunset. 

A decoction of ton difieroiit plants and four bottles of cow’s milk is boiled till 
the water evaporates, and the milk alone remains. After this has been kept for a 
day it is made into butter, which is put on the patient’s bead, part of the hair having 
been shaved off previously. 

Another remedy for headache is to pour hot fowl’s blood into the nose. This 
remedy, liowever, has its dangers in tbe case of a pregnant woman, us the blood 
may run into her head and cause death. This result may be prevented by cutting 
a fowl into two parts and covering tbe head with them. If this is doue before the 
blood reaches the head the patient can be saved. 

Other remedies against headache are to out powdered bellaearuga (gross), cottavi 
root, dry ginger, and red sandalwood on the forehead : to pour dry ‘ginger powdoreil 
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ia woman’s milk or cold wator into tlte nose, and to dip the j^ioint of a needle in 
pepper, hold it for a moment in the fire, and then l>reathe the j>epper in through 
the nose. 

Indigestion (caused by eating Jack fruit).—Bum the dry stem of a coconut ; 
mix the ashes with water, and, when they have formed a deposit, drink the wator. 

Insanity. — 1 . Put mashed leaves of brami on the patient’s head every morning 
and eveuing. 

2. Make a decoction of dry gooseberry, ramaskam and tetarnparal (a seed) and 
pour it slowly and continuously over the patient’s head. 

3. Put a mixture of fresh butter and mashed williltt (white and green leaves) 
on the patient’s head. 

4. Make a small hole in a ripe lemon and put into it ripe black pepper soaked 
in cow’s milk. Hang the lemon near the fire for forty-one days. Then remove the 
skin from the pepper and rnb the seed, with woman’s milk, against a stone. Uub the 
eye inside tlio eyelid with the stone. 

Pdri-les.—U omove the skin of a tender rc<I coconut and insert in it a pill. 
Cover the nut with a tender coconut leaf. Next stretch sticks over a vessel half tilled 
with water and lay the nut on the sticks so that it cannot touch the water. Boil 
the water and steam the nut for three hours. Next mix cardamom and cloves with 
the coconut water, and dip in the mixture a piece of gold which lm.s previously 
been rublicd ngiiinst a stone. This mixture of liquid and powdeicd gold has then 
to bo thrown into the coeonnt water, which has then to be drunk. 

BiiEUir.ATisu (CAirri buhi). —The natives recognise eighty difiereut kinds of 
rheumatism, among which is numbered leprosy. The skin is to bo rubbed with an 
oil miulo of 4 Ihs. of the root of kuruiidorti (inalay alum), dissolved in four bottles 
of milk and one bottle of ginger oil. The mixture has to be filtered every day for 
twenty-one days, each time four bottles of milk being added. A rupee’s weight of 
this is also to he oaten every day, os long as the patient can afford it. 

Skin Diseases. —Sores : On tlie Legs.—The shell of the black tortoise {haratut) 
is hiinietl and pmvdcred, mixed with .saffron, and put ou tbe sore place. 

Muroli kuru (oil seed) lialf burned, tlie same quantity of turushe, wax, aud 
tender leaf of kulns/iam, are mashed together aud applied to the sore. 

Ou the Body.—Drink a decoction of patoo (a root from China) ivith sugar, or 
cat the patoo, inixctl with sngar or honey. The sufferer is not allowed to eat fish, 
coconut, tamarind, or buttermilk. 

Aiidawadant, a disease in wliich the skin from the stomach to tho knee peels 
off. Mix luruthe with white of egg and rub the body with it. 

Ringworm.—Pimples appear on the skin in the form of a spiral. 

Dip a pin in kathu nut oil and rub it lightly over the itching spot; or raosli 

kokomaram leaf, mix it with rice water, and rnb it over tbe body. 

The Itch.—(1) Crush the inside of the Kulli fruit and mix it with the juice 

of tho leaves. This must then be mixed with ginger oil and rubbed over the body. 

(2) Powder together sealing wax, sulphur, white salt {indoopo), atnoukiram, and 
the skin of tho kuduka seed, mix this powder with the milk of a ripe coconut. 
When no wator remains in the milk, rub tbe body with tho mixture for three days. 

(3) Make an oil called pi/mataAlam, Take the bark of four different kinds of banyan 
trees (Atti, IlU, Araya, and Perat), dry them, cut them into small pieces, and boil 
for three hoars a day for three or four days. When tbe liquid becomes red, separate 
the deposit, powder it, and mix it with red saiidolwooil, makkipoo, and karaiampoto. 
This mixture must then be added to the liquid. Pour bottles of this added to 
a half bottle of ginger oil, a quarter bottle of ghee, and a quarter bottle of woretena, 
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will give ftflor boiling one l>otclo of pennatnkla/i. Remove the deposit, when it 
becomes like wax. Hub the oil on the body, bnt not on the head. 

SiiALL-ro.K. —There are eighteen different kinds of small-]>ox, prmlnced by 
eighteen dilTcroiit evil spirits. Four of the viiricties are the following;— 

Affnnuiral causes death after six days ; after death sm.all boils appear. Tlierc 
is no medicine that can cure it. 

Kanaga (gold) Aa/Krt.—The body becomes golden, and if the snfierer recovers 
he will become a king. 

Palkaluri .—A smell of milk comes from the body, which attracts snakes. 

Aminlli (name of a snake).—The patient acts like a snake, hissing and moving 
his tongue and hands like a snake. It is considered a disgrace to die of this variety 
of the disease, and the burial takes place during the night without any coreinonios. 

As soon as a case of small-po.x <loveIoi>s in a house the whole family leaves, 
and the patient is left in the care of one wiio has himself hod the disease and who 
indulges in strong drink to keep olf the devils. The first niedieinu given is a decnetion 
of dry ginger and Aotomali, but when the rush licgius to appear a decoction of the 
bark of nriwupo, dry ginger, aiul krtrukn seed i.s substituted. 

Should the patient die the corpse is burieil in the ssiino place where the death 
took place, and three days afterwards the liomom is held, when the house is purified 
by a sorcerer. 

.Stomach Ache (Naligara Lntoaiiam). —^I’ho milk is dniAvu out of a ri[)e coconut, 
which is thou filled with salt and various powders, and the bole carefully shut. The 
nut is then covered with mud and roasted in the fire for a night. In the moriuug 
it is broken, dried in the sun, .lud ground into a powder, which is mixed with honey, 
and given to the |>aticnt. 

Toothache. —Lay the seed of chundn on a red-hot iron with a few drops of 
oil. The sniTerer inhales the smoke through a coconut shell, with a hole at the top. 

Hub the gum with a mixture of opium and camphor. 

VOMtTiNO.—Put on the chest a mixture of water and powdered white sandalwood, 
or drink the juice of a pomegranate mixed with honoy and powdered cardamom. 

WoKMS {S/aifa ).—Children may have two kinds of worms, a short one and a 
long one. The origin of the disease was a sin that made Vishnu very angry, so he 
throw his iris/inlam (sceptre with three points) on to the earth, and frf>m the place 
where it struck sprang the s/iuln. There are many treatments for this complaint. 

Boil in water for two hours 1 os. of mercury and 1 oz. of agHamtm. Keep the 
vessel near the fire for twelve days. Early in the morning tho child has to drink a 
tumbler of tho decoction mixeil with sugar. 

For worms that live in tho stomach and come out through the nose, mix luinba 
with onion, put it iu a cloth aud smell it. If the worm comes to the eyes the 
person will die. 

To kill the worm, make seven rings of seven tender ribs of coconut leaf (ikef)- 
Make a decoction of these, three carlli worms, 12 grains of cardamom, dry ginger, 
and the withered flowers of tumhnkoodum. ALBERT GILLE. 


REVIEWS. 

Religion. Frazer. 

Adonis, Auis, Osiris: Studies in the History of Oriental Religion, By 4 4 yi 
J.G. Frazer, D.C.L., &c. London : Macmillan, 1906. Pp. xvi-f 339. Price 10*. I IT’ 
This book is, from tbe literary point of view, a masterpiece. It bus all the 
lucidity aud ebarm of style we expect from Dr. Frazer. And it bangs together; has 
unity. Here aud there we wauder oS* on some eeductive side-path (volcanic religion, 
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fensts of All Souls, luuur sympathy); but on the whole the artist works, as artist 
must, within set limits. 

Science, too, no less tlmii art, benefits from thi.s self-restraint Kecently Dr. 
Fnrncll plentleil fur a treatment of tlie religions of classical times in the light of an 
“adjacent,” rather than a “remoter,” anthropology. Here, ns it were, is the answer 
to his prayer. Dr. Fraser’s clews are mostly proximate aud regional. In particular, 
he shows himself in touch with a modern movement by constantly calling attention 
to conditions of physical environment as possible factors in religious development—a 
policy to bo welcomed as sound in principle even if tangible results are not very 
appareut. In short, it is to the arclueologist rather than to the student of the lower 
cultnrc that the argument is addressed, Dr. Fraser being competent, ns perhaps no 
other man, to speak with authority in • cither r6lc. Perhaps, then, it is their very 
rarity that makes occasional references to very remote origins seem almost grotesque. 
For instance, we are told, a propoi of the virgin birth of Attis, “ such talcs of virgin 
“ mothers arc relics of an age of childish ignorance when men had not yet recognised 
“ the intercourse of the sexes as the true cause of offspring” (p. 164). It may be 
so. Bnt surely the state of the remoter, let alone the otljacent, evidence does not 
warrant dogmatism on the point such as we get from Dr. Frazer on p. 179. The 
very fact of Arunta igimraucc about the effects of iuterconrso which forms the Ijed- 
rock of Dr. Frazer’s theory calls for furtlicr iuvcstigalion. I understand, for instance, 
that Mr. Strchlow has met with members of the tribe who do understand these 
matters now, Avbatever may formerly have been the cose. Besides, 1 imagine the 
Arunta metaphysieiuiis to be quite capable of me.nniug that really the children did 
not come from intercourse but from the spirit world—a view for which there is 
much-to bn said ou philosophical grounds. And oven when wc know all about the 
Arunta it remains a “ far cry ” to the Attis-worshippers of Phrygia. Another 
piece of long-i'ange shooting is the suggestion that customs such as that by wliich 
“ at Babylon every woman, whether rich or poor, had once iii her life to submit to 
“ the embraces of a stronger at tlio temple of Mylitta” (p. 22) points back to tlie 
possibility that formerly, perhaps, every woman was obliged to submit at least 
“ once in her life to tlio exercise of those marital rights which at a still earlier 
“ jverlod had theoretically Ijelonged in permanence to all the males of the tribe” 
(p. 24). Tlii.s ignores tliu crucial fact that the embraces endured were those of a 
stranger. It is curious that Dr. Fruzer, who refers, p. 320 note, to Dr. Faruell’s 
pajter in Archir fiir Rcligioitswisseusc/ia/l, vii, 1904, should have failed to notice 
(else surely he must have at least discussed) that writer's plausible conjecture that 
here aud in similar cases wc have the spiritual peril of first intercourse thrust by 
nmgico-religions means upon the unwary stranger (see Faniell, loe. eit., p. 88). 

And now to take stock of Dr. Frazer’s more geucral conclusions. He seems to 
make good his main point that Adonis, Attis, and Osiris, whatever their remote origin, 
were for their worshippers in classical times pre-eminently deities from whom fertility 
in regard to crops, aud more or less secondarily to births, was sought by rites showing 
a stroug tiucture of productive magic, as, for instance, in the striking case of the 
“ Gardens of Adonis." In this connection, however, a question may be raised to 
which Dr. Frazer has perhaps not given enough attention. Is a god essentially and 
wholly a fertility god because fertility is expected from him ? Where definite magical 
practices having for their end increoM of crops or of children exist, no doubt to that 
extent the god made subject to these practices acts as an increaser of crops or 
children pure and simple. But often, nay normally, he is something more as well, 
namely, a being rich in maria, mystic power in general. From such a being all good 
things may be expected, not feriilitr especially, except so far as this happens to be 
pre-eminently a good thing. Thus the Fbrygiau mother imported to Uome in 204 R.o. 
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in tbe sliapo of a black stone ^va8 sent for that she miglit cause Hannibal to depart. 
There may have been a harvest ns the result of her coining, as Dr. Frazer, 

following Pliny, records. But this was at best a by-product of the Maita in the stone, 
judging from what it was expressly fetched to do. The stone, in short, was not a 
fertility-god, but a god that cnuse<l fertility as one amongst an indefinite number of 
blessings. Is it not liccanse ho ignores this distinction that Dr. Frazer insists on 
ruining fertility-gods upon ns from every nook and corner of the sky ? 

Again, Dr. Frazer appears to bold that Adonis, Attis, and Osiris, one and all, 
must at some time in the remoter past have been reprcscntetl by divine kings, slain 
anniudly in onlor to roinvigorate the principle of fertility. But the evidence is, to 
say the best of it, very indirect and scanty. Nor can its volume or weight be iingmeutcd 
by the mere quoting of authoritative dicta from Professor Rainsay (p. 18.')) or Pro¬ 
fessor Flinders Petrie (p. 317). Perhaps Dr. Frazer, all too modestly, underrates the 
influence of his theories on his genemtiou. These, it seems jiretty clear from the very 
language in which the aforesaid dicta are couched, are but his own doctrine.s coming 
back to roost. In any case, only adjacent evidence, to recur to Dr. FarneH's phrase, can 
ho considered relevant. To judge by the remoter anthropology, prorluctivo or repro¬ 
ductive magic can effect itself in many other ways than by means of tlio blnod-ritc; 
the blnod-rite when practised need not involve bunmii blood; and if human blood bo 
required it need not l>e that of a priest. In short, the sacrifice of the priest-king cannot 
be shown, whether d priori or by tbo citation of facts, to mark a stage through 
which all religion based on productive magic must have ]>asscd. lliwl there been such 
a stage, indeed, it is hani to see how any priests or kiugs would iiavc survived it. 

A final word about the relation of magic to religiou. Dr. Frazer's opening 
paragraphs sliow that he clings fast to his oil-and-water hypothesis. Magic and 
religion, from first to last, involve “ oiqiosilc principles ” (p. 4). Yet not the slightest 
proof is offcrerl that they were opposite in principle for the persons who eiigagcsl in 
tbo various magico-religioiis practices dcscriltcd. For Plutarch, indeed (p. 233), these 
practices implied confused ways of thinking ” ; but he looked on from the ontside, 
precisely as does Dr. Frazer. After all, what we want to know is what it meant 
to tbe persons concerned, wliethcr “the ooniniou mau" or “the more thoughtful 
<,• portion of mankind;" tlie more so a-s tlic latter are credited with having somehow 

excogitated religion as a sul)stitnte for a magic proved of no avail. Was there, then, 
nothing divine in tbe eyes of men so long ns magic tlonrislied ? Had not tbo magic 
act itself something divine about it ? Dr. Frazer’s view of the divine would seem 
to lie somewhat narrow, to judge, for instance, from his couceptiou of fetishism 
(p. 234) as “ the view that the fruits of the earth and things in general are divine 
“ or animated by jioworful spirits.” Tliere is, however, anuclicr less purely animistic 
theory of tho divine that, as Mr. Hartland showed in his recent luldress to Section H. 
of the British Association, is rapidly gaining ground. Will Dr. Frazer pay it the 
compliment of considering it before his own dociriue assumes final shape in tlie new 
edition of the f7oWew Hnmj/t ? K. U. MAKETT. 


Shell Currenoy. Schneider. 

Mtuchelgdd-Sludien. Von Prof. Dr. O. Schneider iiach dcin hiutcrlasscnen -i^p 
Mamiskript bearboiter von Curl Kihbe. llerausgcgebcii voni Vereiii fiir Erdkuiide. I IQ 
Dresden, 1905. Pp. 191. 26-X 18 oni. 

Under this title tho material and notes left by the Into Professor O. Schneider 
have been put together and worked up by llcrr Carl Uibbe, with the result that the 
latter has produced a volume containing an immense number of facts Itearing u|X)n 
currencies derived from shells in Micronesia, Melanesia, and Africa, with an excursion 
to the further East in discussing the distribniiou of cowry currencies. As might be 
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expcctod iu such a ivork a certain {disciirsireDess and lack of hoinogoDeitj can 
scarcely l>e avoided, and certain sections are nccCssarily more satisfying than others. 
This is notably the case with Melanesia, wiicre Herr Ribbe’s personal experience 
gained during Itis travels in the Solomon ami the Bismarck Archipelagoes, has enabiml 
him to prwlace an at^count which will probably long remain classic for these groups. 
Allhongh containing sixteen e.vcoIlont plates, of which twelve concern Melanesia, 
and altliongh very many islands and districts both in tlie Pacific and Africa arc 
mentioned in the text, the book coutoins no maps, for luck of which its utility is 
nudonhtodly greatly diiniuishcil. 

Its first few ]mgos are devoted to on account of sholl currencies in Micronesia, 
for tho most {Nirt derived from the well-known observations of Knbary and Finsch, 
but it is noted that the common coni]>osite pearl sholUfisli hook of these parts was 
formerly cuneiit in the ^larshnll Islands. The JS'asta inonoy, diwarra or tnmhn, of the 
Bismorck group is next consideroil, and it is pointed out that, although widely dis¬ 
tributed, tho shells from which it is made are exclusively obtained from certain 
villages situated ou tho north const of New Britain, from the neighbourhood of 
Diiportail Islnml westwards lis far os tho Wiiluumcz Peninsula. To obtain tho coveted 
shells, which are collected by tho inhuhitauts of these villages at the end of each 
north-west monsoon, the folk of Blanche Buy and of the northerly coast of tho Gazelle 
Peniiisiiln uiidertuko a journey coiu])arubIe in length to tho big trading expeditions 
to the west (hiri) of the Motu of British New Guinea, and of infinitely greater 
hardship, since the trip is inudo in comjmrntively small outrigger cntioes, propelled 
entirely or almost entirely by paddles. Tho collectors of the tnmbn shells received 
iu exchange arrows, loin clothe, and other articles of everyday use, but especially n 
kind of shell currency called pelc, consisting of small shell discs made especially for 
export for this purpose on Mioko (Duke of York Islaud). 

The importance of diwarra in the politico-economic system of these people can 
only fully bo realiseil by reading of tlio part it plays in the varying events of life 
described by llerr Ribbo, but may perhaps in part be sniniiniriscd by the first wish 
formulated for the future of a new-lK>ru boy child us it is swung in the smoko of 
the birth-fire, “ Oh lie strong and nc(|ii!ro much diwarni, may you be expert with 
“ spcoi’ and sling,” and for a girl, “ may you rightly scrape the stem of cree|>er8,” 
i.e., prepare the fibre on which the iinssa shells are threaded. Although the real 
Itorsonal |>ossossinii of much diwaiTa—in whicli every lapse or orimo could he atoned 
—was freely allowed to any man iu his lifetime, tlio socialistic instinct of the 
Melanesian reasserted itself in tlio prosencu of death, and his diwarra, or if the 
deceased were a rich man, part of his diwarra would bo freely aud widely distributed 
(i.c., not only to relations) after his deiith. After describing the “ pig money ” of 
the east coast of New Ireland, a specimen of an ornament used as ourreucy and 
called maiiuii is figureil and described, which in u gcueral way i-emarkably resembles 
the bagi of south-east New Guinea and tho neighbouring arohipelagues. 

Brief lueution only is inutle of the shell currencies of British New Guinea, more 
space bciug devoted to tho Solomons, whero it is noted that on vArions islands the 
ooiuposito pearl shell fishing hook passes as currency, while Mr. Woodford is quoted 
to the ofi’eot that oue form of shell disc currency, when made up into strings, is called 
sapi. This seems to apply to Malaiia, but in auy case is of great interest siuce the 
most widely spread name for the red shell disc curi-ency (if it may be called so) of 
the islauds off sonth-casteru New Guinea is sapisapi. 

A description is given of Conus, Oliva, and Achatina (a land shell) currencies 
iu Africa, the latter half of the hook beiug taken up by a descriptiou of the various 
fornts of cowry currency and a discussion of their origin and distribution. C. G. S. 
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Africa, South. Kidd. 

Sanage Childhood: a Study of Kafir Children. By Dudley Kidd. London ; 

Adam ami Charles Black, 1906. Pp. xvi + 314, 22 X 14 cm. Price 7*. dd. ■ lO 

In the above book, Mr. Dudley Kidd, on the principle that a knowlotigo of 
embiyology is fimdamontally iiecc.ssary to iho study of all hrauclic.s of biological 
science, has examined the workings of the Kafir mind us revealed by tlie actions 
of Kafir children. This work is all the inoio important iii that, hitherto, the 
only data in English books relating e8})ecially to primitive children had to Ite 
sought for in such wide fields as Si>encer’8 Descriptive Sociology and Featberman’s 
Social History of the Jlaccs of Mankind, and all the more valuable iu timt 
children, being least hampered by tribal observances, may be oxi)cctc<l to Iwhavo 
more naturally than tbeir elders. Kafirs, too, in Mr. Kidd’s opinion, aru at their 
best intellectually, emotionally, atul morally during the period immediately pro^ediiig 
puberty, when tiie mind bus rcitcbed its highest development uuallcctcd by sexual 
instinct. 

In the chapter devoted to “ Birth and Infancy,” the child himself is not, of 
course, studied, for he has not amved at self-consciousness, bat examination is made 


7,VLV BOV MA.KIKO LiBYRIKTU. 

(/^ro^lKCtU bjf th€ .4. uiti C. 

of the praetices of the parents to ensure easy delivery, to safeguard the health of 
the child, to ensure that a portion of the ancestral spirit shall pass into it, to call 
the same spirit’s attention to its existence, and to introduce it fonnnlly to the tribe; 
of the purification ceremonies that the woman must ol»scrvo after child-birth, the 
lullabies she sings to her baby, and the food she gives it to eat. If evil spirits 
domioato the baby, it is not for lack of drastic preventive measures; it is held daily 
for several weeks in the piingont smoke of a scented wood abhorred of witches, and 
among some tribes it is, when ten days old, left for a time buried iu the ground up 
to the neck. 
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IncideDtallj n description is given of some magical properties ascribed to mother’s 
milk and of the lifelong disadvantagoe under which twins labour. The birth of twins 
is not welcomeil, nor is the death of one mourned. A twin has the nature of a wild 

- ‘"list, and as such can never enjoy full tribal privileges ; there is no dancing at his 

Jmi Imcause of his wild nature, he is expected to be foremost in battle, 

nfl^^oiigh he has no brains, ho is 4^n the village bard, and his opinion on knotty 
__ is ranch valued. A Ka6r wWo 'has caught two mice together in a trap will 

neither lest his wife should have twins. 

^ '* given both in the text and the appendix to the ijistinction between 

two spirits that inhabit the child. The Idhiozi, or iudividual and personal spirit, 
^ the child cannot lose, and, after his death, lives near his grave ; and the Itpiigo, 

ii restml spirit, which must be ceremonially imparted to the child, wbioli ho shares 
his relatives, and loses if ha becomes a Christi.an or is uufuithfui''M..his clan. 
Hot subject, however, is most difficult and is treato<l in a tentative spirit, 
i.'‘ The chapters on “The Dawn of Self-consciousness*’ and the “Development of 
^f.T-^]^t^Facnlties’’ arc, porhnps, the moat important in the book. In the former, much 
is inoidontnlly tlirown on the practice of burying certain of his pussessions with 
■ ,.‘r^ -5’ afS'-'ul man. These are not necessarily the most valuable. The haft of a man’s s|Hiar 
be buried with him, for it has ahsorheil the sweat of his Imiid, hut the bludo, 
vAii li is more valuable, may, after being doctored, pass into the i>ossca.siou of his 
* The latter chapter deals with the strength or weakness of such ohnraoteristies 

® •'■ability, chivalry, conscience, self-restniint, curiosity, sense of beauty and truth, . 
ination, fears, ambitions, and theories regarding natural phenomeua. 

The games played by Kafir children are either suggested by the actions of their 
anch as nursing dolls, mimic warfare and mimic litigation, or they are such as 
to occur spontaneously to cbildreu of every race, such as hide and seek, hockey 

.played without goals), follow my leader, and cals’ cradle. The children are 

t ^ of making clay models, the boys of oxen, the girls of hnman heiogs. For these 

the < oys make kraals and the girls make huts. When the time is ripe for a clay 
.i: . ^ married, the owner of her prospective clay-husband pays a Lobola of 

_« .xay oxen for her and kills another clay ox for the wedding feast. Among some 

tribes leap-frog is unpopular, for if a boy allows another to jump over his head his 
growth will 1)0 impeded. “ Bull roarers ’’ are often used in spite of the fact that, 
as in Torres Straits, they may attract wind. 

The si^ecimens of Tshindao fable are of great interest. One pays tribnte to the 
sagacity of dogs, and illustrates t^e belief that the welfare of some absent one will 
be indicated by the health of a tree he has planted. Another shows that it is not 
all wives who like their husbands to “add rafters to the hut” by taking a second 
wife. Several are couspicuous for having a distinct moral, e.g., that kindness will 
be rewarded, and as was to be expected, the stratagem by which canning (personified 

by the liare, the rabbit, or the jackal) is outwitted at last, as told by Uncle Remus 

in his story of “ Brer Rabbit and the Tar Baby ’’ and related iu Ellis’s Ewe-$peaking 
Tribes, crops up iu the story of “How the Hare Fooled the Beasts.’’ The 
Kafir version of the nursery rhyme, illustrated by one baby finger after auotber, 
which begiiy! “ One little pig went to market,” has more {>oiiit than its English 
vviant 

* ^ Savage Childhood is not only of scientific but of practical value, fur Mr. Kidd 
dials ftankly with mauy points that throw light uu the South African native problem. 
He admits the existence of racial antipathy, explains how it arises, and shows bow 
^ fundamental difference in conceptions of truth, honour, and justice operates to prevent 
blick and white understanding and appreciating each other. 

RALPH A. DURAND. 
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